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To de Right Hopourable | - 7 
T HO M A 8, 
Lord PARKER, 


Earl of Macklesfield, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain; &c. 


My LOoRp, 


3 HE following Diſſer- 
tation of a Prelate, 
when living not un- 
deſervedly eſteem'd one of 
the moſt learned in Europe of 
A 2 the 
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DED ICA TION. 


the Preſent Age, could not 
| certainly have been ſubmir- 
ted to a more conſummate 
Judge, and generous Patron, 
of all uſeful Science, than 
Your Lordſhip. 

There are many Teſtimo- 
nies of the Worth of other 
Works of the famous Mr. 
Huet, and the Merit of this; 
but I muſt not by forgetting 
the Reſpects due to the Dig- 
nity of Your Perſon, and 
high Station, incur the leaſt 
Hazard of being guilty of 
any Impertinence. _ 

And only beg Leave to 
add, that the Pyrrhonian E- 

| poche, 


DEDICATION. 
poche, ald Academick Do- 
ctrine of the Art of doubt; 
ing, abuſed by. affected Ig- 
norance, profane Prevaricati 
on, and. libertine Pretences 
of Impiety, is here fully ex- 
plained, if not eſtabliſhed ; 
to improve Philoſophy, con- 
firm Religion, and promote 
Obedience to human Laws: 
or I ſhould not have preſum- 
ed to lay it, in the Engliſb I. 
diom, at the Feet of the 
moſt excellent Guardian of 
ſacred Equity, and rightful 
Order, that ever adorned that 
weighty Province: and in 
which the longer You ſhall 

A” 1 be 
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DEDTECATHON 
be cohtintied to | ſhine; the 
more Glory: Tou will reflect 


oni tlie grrat Prince, whO has 


fo much Regard ro the Wel 
fare and! Happineſs of his 
Subjects. 1 organ! 20 
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BOOKSELLER. 


* GT 11 s Preſent I ole to. +3 


. 1 7 Publick would have appear- 
Wo. 8 ed ſome Time ago, i the 


lluſtrious Author who com- 
poſed it, had been willing to let it ſee 
the Light. He was ſo «apprehenſive 
his Sentiments of the Weakneſs of bu- 
man Underſtanding would. he diſliked by 
the Generality, that he could not pre- 
"wail with Himſelf to publiſh it during 
his Life. He was ſatisfied with read- 
ing this Work to his beft Friends, and 
not . expoſe Himſelf to the Reſentment 


= of 


vüi 


= 88 9 
of thoſe, be | often called the Vulgarof 
the Republick of Learning. GARY '\ 
A very.worthy Perſon for whom the 


late Mr. Huet had much Reſpeft, re- 


commended this Work to Me, many 


Tears befor; the Deceaſe. of. that Itarn- 


ed Prelate. He tried in vain to procure 
me a Copy; Mr: Huet would not con- 
ſent, though he looked upon it as the 
beſt of all; his Productions. Not 
more Baur the Eſteem he bad for it, 
than the Care he took to turn it into 
Latin, after he had compoſed it in 
French, which he did not do for any 
_ wang his Books. I hawe the Latin 
ion by me, and may publiſh it here- 
fer if defired. All the World knows 
* this Prelate had cultivated La- 


tin "with extraordinary Application, 


and writ in that Language with as 
much Elegance. Wal \ 


After Mr. Huet's Death, one of 
his Relations to whom he entruſted his 


Wyn? WAS pleaſed to favour me 


with 
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with it, that the Publick might be no 
longer „ deprived of this excellent Trea- 
tiſe. But whereas it may be queſti- 


oned by ſome whether the Author of 
the Demonſtratio Evangelica, was 


likewiſe the Author of a Work 8 


in Pyrchoniſm is ſo flrenuouſly efta- 
b iſhed, it will be proper to declare here, 
that the latter is faithfully printed from 
the original Manuſcript of Mr. Huet, 
which I keep with Care, and am read 
10 produce to tho ſe who ſpall have +: 
Curiofity to examine it. I can the 
more eaſily verify, „ that the Manuſcript 
is. of the Prelate' Ss OWN Hand, becauſe 
I have many Letters f bis writing 
with which he was. plea ſed to honour 
me. 

I have made no Alteration in it, 
but by placing the Name of Mr. Huet, 
in the Room of the ſuppoſed Name of 
Theocritus ol Pluvignack, Lord of 
Roch, Gentleman of Perigord, un- 
der which be was for concealing Him- 


elf 


_ _—— * 


ADVERTISEMENT 
elf. Thoſe who love to nom the true 
Authors of © Books, will not be dif 
pleaſed with me for this Alteration. 
The Work I publiſh war not unknown 
fo the Editor of the Hietiana, which 
bas lately appeared. For he informs 
»s that the Philoſophical Treatiſe of 
the Weakneſs of human Underftand- 
ing was compoſed | by 7 Mr. Huet, at 
the ſame Time as bis Quæſtiones Al- 
netanæ, which appeared at Caen in 
2 1} uns | 
Some have deſired to fee here thi 
biſftorical Elogy of this Prelate; Me. 
the Abbot & Olivet, tnown by his 
fine Tranſlation of Cicero's Diſcourſes 
of the Narure of the Gods, is the 
Author of it. | ; 

F ſhall conclude with a Remark 
which will pleaſe the Readers, vir, 


yay 


Im YH _ «= _ HH ,Þ 


that the provincial Philoſopher, whoſe| 
Perſon is borrowed by Mr. Huet, Je 
the ſame Mr. Cormiſy, which he men- 
tions in the Memoirs of his own Life. 


That 


of the BGOGKSETLIIA. 

Thit illuſtrious St holar aas Preſiden 
if the Parliament of Aix in Provence, 
and ban ſbed to Caen by Order of the 
Colt. There that Magiſtrate became 
arquainted with Mr. Het, and gave 
lum a Taſte for Sextus Empiricus, and 
the rage of the Scepticks. The 
Plate where the Prelate fpraks of Mr. 
Cormily, is at Page 229 of hit Me. 
mots 51 PS. 3 n 
Cadomum delãtus eſt per cos Dies 
Vir literatus & priſcz' potiſſimum 
Philoſophiz beine peritus, ſed & Mo- 
tum 1 amabilis, 
tus 2 Præ ſes Cormiſius, 
illuc reflantis Foftunæ Invidia & 
Regis Juſſu relegatus. Attulit ille 
ad me Litteras commendatitias ab 
illuſtri Femina Catharina Vfonæa 
Rambullicea, ant fager com- 
memorata, quibus Viri prædicabat 

Laudes, mecque cnixe rogabar, ſi 
quomodo Hominis ſublevare mo 
[15:7 Infor- 
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A DVERTISEMENT , 
Infortunium,. aut conſolando, Pa- 
triæque Heſiderium Dictis leniendo 
aut Afflictum Rebus ipſis juvando 
& alſjdua Conſuetudine recreando, 
tem etſi me ſatis impellebat N ipſa 
Humanitas, multo tamen magis 
movebar ipſius  Eruditione & Vir 
tute, vel ex primo Congreſſu cog3 
nita. Frequens itaque illi aderam; 
nec ullus effluebat Dies, quin aut 
ille ventitaret ad me, aut -il- 
lum ego convenirem, ſimulque vel 
per amæniſſimas Olenæ Ripas, vel 
per viridiſſima Prata deambularemus, 


Omnis enim ferè Sermo erat de ve- 


teruin Philoſophorum Sectis; qua- 
rum omnium cùm egregie ſciens 
erat, tum earum præcipuè, quæ 
Animum jubent ab omni Aſſenſu 
ſuſtinere. Summopere itaque com- 
probabat Sexti Empirici Doctri- 


nam, effecitque Commendatione 


ſua, ut Auctor adhuc de Nomine 
3 tan- 


of the BOOKSELLER. 
rtantum mihi cognitus olutare- 
tur a me diligenter, miique fieret 
perfamiliaris „& ſumma eſſet illius 
apud me commendatio. 
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Mr. U ET. 


7 Bank FE RR 
E ancient Biſhop of AvRan- 

} m_ el 38 at PA RIS 
..' ihe 26th of January 1721, 
was born at CAE N the 406 of Fe- 
bruary 16 50. The Love of Study 
anticipated in him, we muſt not 
ſay A the Uſe of Reaſon, 
pak we are ignorant when that 
begins, but at leaſt the Uſe of 
Words. I had (a) ſarcely, ſays he, 


1 Huetiana, p. 3. Commentar. p. 16. 


If 
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left the Breaſt, but I envied thoſe 1 
ſau read. He loſt his Father in 


Eighteen Months; his Mother four 


Years after. He was put into the 
Hands of negligent Guardians, who 
boarded him in a mean School, 
where with little Aſſiſtance, and 
worſe Examples, he notwithſtanding 
finiſhed the Courſe of his Humani- 
ties, before he was thirteen com- 
plear. * * 

For his e 4s he fell into the 


Care of an exce ent (5) Profeſſor, 


who after the Manner of Plato, would 


have him begin by Fr or peut 


of Geometry. But the Scholar went 


farther than deſired. He took ſuch 
2 Taſte for Geometry, that he made 
it his principal Study, and almoſt 
delpiſed the Writings which his Ma- 
ſter dictated to him, who was hap- 


— — Ko =” 


| 6) Father Mambrun, known by his Latin Verſes, 
an 


a Treatiſe of Epick Poetry. 


pily 


ef Mr. HUE T. 
ily fo wiſe and difereer, as not to 
e uneafte with him for it. He 
ſucceſſtwely tun over all the other 
Parts of the Mathematicks; and al- 
tho this Science was not then in 
Vogue in ' Colleges, nor even any 
where elſe, to that Degree it has 


been fince, he was bwughit to main- 
tain publick Theſes in the lame; 


the firſt that ever were known at 
He was now to po out of his 
Claſſes, ro ſtudy CIVIL Law, 
and take his 
Works which appeared then (c) in- 
terrupted that uſeful Study, and 
threw him into another more amu- 
ſing. Theſe two Works were the 
Principles of DEs-CarTEs, and 
the GrOGRAY HV of the Holy 
LAND by BocHAaRT. A Proof 
that we ſhould not harbour Preju- 


c) The Principles of Des-Cartes, printed in 1643. 
and the Phaleg. of Bochart in 1646. 


a dices, 


ees therein. Two 


xvli 
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dices, or at leaſt be too obſtinate 
in Opinion, is, that the ſame Man, 
| and a moſt judicious Man too, may 
| ſometimes in his different Ages 
F think very differently: Mr. Hu Er, 
f who cenſured Des-Cartes a great 
= while after ſo ſeverely, reliſhed him 
i very well at firſt, admired, and ad- 
| hered to him many Years. As for 
[ BoCHART'S GEOGRAPHY, it 
| made a double Impreſſion on him, 
| both by the immenſe Learping of 
[ | the Work, and by the Preſence of 
| the Author, M1iNIsTER of the 
| PROTESTANTS at CAEN. Al 
| that Book beng full of Hz RE 
6 and GRE E K, he was for knowing 
thoſe Languages forthwith, went to 
pay his Reſpects to him, deſired his 
Advice, Friendſhip, and became his 
Diſciple; but the Pupil began to be 
touched with Emulation. It often 
happens that a young Man with 
Wit and Courage, needs no more 


than 


n 


GAO OY A nne 


Ie 


50 of Mr. HUET. a 
than a living Example to determine 
his Studies. He, who did no more 
all his Life long than make Madri- 


gals, might have been a Scholar of 
che firſt Rank, if he had had in good 


Time a Bo cHARx before his Eyes. 


Mean while we muſt not think 
that Mr. HUE T was an Enemy to 
thoſe Amuſements and Exerciſes 
which belong to Youth. He ſaw 
the World, (4) was for being well 
received, and endeavoured to pleale. 
Tis true he did not dance very grace- 
fully, bur was the firſt at racing, the 
beſt Horſeman : he exerciſed Arms, 
vaulted, and ſwam better, he fays, 
than any of his Companions. 

Being twenty Years of Age and 
one Day, by the Cuſtom of No R- 
MANDY he was at length deliver- 
ed from his Guardians, who ſordid- 
ly withheld as much from him as 
they could. His greateſt Deſire, an 


— 


(a) Huetiana, p. 4. Comment. p. 58. Pc 
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the firſt he gratiſied, as ſoon as Ma- 
1 ſter of hinade as toſee Paris; not ſo 
much by Curioſity, as to furniſh him- 
| ſelf with Books, and to know the 
| PRINCESS OE LEARNING. It is 
one of his on Expreſſions. He paid 


| bis firſt Reſpects to P. SIRMoOoN p, 
i who was then above ninety Years 
f of Age. This amiable and venera- 
| ble Father to his great Learning join- 


rural to him, and as great Civility, 
he had acquired in the Court of 
| RoME, and that of FRANCE: 
| Father PET Au, not near ſo aged, 
| naturally more rigid than the * 
i ſmoothed his Brow in Favour of a 
young Provincial, who was not on- 
ly ready to hear him, but even durft 
ſometimes. (e) recede from his Opi- 
nion, and contend, though very 
young, againſt ſo great a Man. 


= > 


| ed as great Candour, which was na- 
| 
| 


3 
EN „ —_ »21•»„»„ 
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; 45 See his DISSERTATIONS on divers Sub- 
ects, &c. Tom. it. P. 432, 433: 2 
1 


F Mr. HU ET. 

I muſt name all che learned Men 
of that Time and Place; if 1 ffould 
mention thoſe Mr. Hur T was ac- 
quainted with, and whoſe _ 
he gained, at his firſt Journey 

PARIS. Two Years after he 282 
Occalion to know thoſe of Holland. 
For the QUE £ N of SWEDEN 
having invited BocHARrT to make 
her a Viſit, he went with him, and 
ſer out in the Month of April 165 2. 
BOCHART arrived when Thing 
were in ſuch a State, that he was 
not ſo graciouſly eivial; as he had 
Reaſon to expect. The Health of 
that Princeſs was impaired. Too 
much Application to Study, for ſhe 
2 E Nights in it, had diſor- 

red her BI 


BoURDELOT her Phyſician, a 
canning Courtier, and who had ftu- 
died her Humour as well as her 
Conſtitution, obliged her to break 


off all Converſation with Men of 


a 3 Learning, 


xxi 
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Learning, in Hopes to have the 
whole Government of her to him- 
ſelf. Bo cHART acquieſced. As 
to Mr. H UE r, he was too young 
to be formidable to that Phyſician. 
He ſaw the Queen often, ſhe was 
for retaining him: but the incon- 
ſtant Humour of CHRISTINA 
made him timerous, and he thought 
it better to return into FRA N OE, 
at three Months End. The principal 
Advantage he reaped by his Voy- 
age, was a Manuſcript of OR I- 
GEN, which he had copied at 
STOCKHOLM. 

Among the learned Men he knew | 
in HOLLAND, SALMASIUS 


was of the firſt Rank. Would any 


one, who ſees the Warmth which is 


predominant inthe nung of Sa L- 
MAs Ius, ſay he was in | 
_ealy, communicative, and Good-na- 


e Bottom 


ture it ſelf? To that Degree that he 
bore to be domineerd over by a 


haughty, 


——  ——_— — i _- > a a 
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haughty, ill-humonred Woman, who 
boafted ſhe had for a Husband, bur 
not for a Maſter, the moſt learned of 
all the Nobles, and the moſt noble of 
all the Learned. When Mr. Huz T 
was returned into his own Country, 
he took to his Studies with more 
Vigout than ever, to qualify him- 
me to give us his Manuſcript of 
| Orx1ctn. Two Sorts of Acade- 
| mies, one formed in his Abſence for 
- | polite Learning, another which he 
- | founded himſelf for Phyficks, ſerved 
© | to divert him from Time to Time: 

or rather to change his Studies. 
7 In tranſlating OR I GEN, he weigh- 
3 | ed the Rules of Tranſlation, and the 
divers Manners of the moſt celebra- 
s | ted Tranſlators. This made Way 
for the firſt Book hepubliſhed, where- 
n | by, if I may fay fo, he made his 
- | Entry into the Land of Letters, in 
e | which his Readers admired, whar 
a | they afterwards admired in all his 


A a 4 other 


ww 
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ſhining Offers of Fortune, with which 
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other Works, indefatigable Read- 


ing, judicious. Criticiſm, and above 
Fig LATINITY, Which would have 
done Honour to the Age of Au- 
GUSTUS.. In ſhort, ſixteen Years 
after his Return from SWEDEN, 
his O R1G EN faw the Light. Thoſe 
ſixteen Years he ſpent in his own 
Country, where without other Em- 
ployment, he was taken up wholly 
with himſelf and his Books, not in- 
terrupting his Way of Life, unleſs 
to go every Year, and ſhew hirnſelf 
for a Month or two at PARIs. 
In the mean Time he had ſome 


he was not dazled. The QUE EN 
of SWEDEN, after ſhe had abdi- 
cated the Crown, and berook her 
her (elf to Ro ME for the remain- 
ing Part of her Life, . would have 
drawn him to her in 1659. But that 
which befel Bocy ART, who was 
ſo ardently deſired, and afterwards ſo 


ſoon 


ſoon forgot, deterred him from yield- 
ing to che Temptation of ſeeing 
ITALY. He was defired in Sw E- 
DEN to be intruſted with the Edu- 
cation of the young KING; the 
SWE DES had in 1660 made 
ICaARLES GUS TA us Succeſ- 
bor to CHRISTINA; but he had 
the Reſolution to thank them for 
their Offer, and thoſe who judge of 
Actions by Events, will find he did 
very well to remain in France. For 
about ten Y cars after he was nomi- 
nated Sub-preceptor to the DA u- 
PHIN, without having any other 
Patrons but his own Merit, and the 
Diſcretion of Mx. de MoNTAu- 
NN IERs 200 
. He arrived at Court in 1670, and 
continued there till 1680, the Year 
in which the DAU HIN was mar- 
ried. The more he found chis new 
Station expoſed him to frequent Avo- 
cations _ greater Husband he . 
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of his Time. He would ſcarce al- 
low himſelf a few Hours for Sleep. 
All the Reſt of his Leiſure was ſpent, 
in the neceſſaty Duties of his Em- 
ployment, or in his DEMORNST RA“ 
Tio EVANGELICA, begun, and 
i} | finiſhed in the Hurry of the Court. 
I muſt not here forget the Service 
he did to Learning, by procuring 
for us that Set of COMMENT A- 
RIES which are commonly call'd 
IN USU DELPHINL. Altho' 
the firſt Thought of them came from 
Mr. de MONTAUSIER, we ate 
indebted to Mr. Hut r for drawing 
the Plan, and direCting the Execu- 
tion of it, as far as the Docility, or 
the Capacity of the Workmen would 
pernur. r 
Being wholly taken up ſo long in 
Compoſitions, and Lectures, that 
had Religion for their direct Object, 
at length arrived to the Age of For- 
ty Six, he entered into Holy Orders. 
— After 
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of Mr. HU E T. xx vii 
After which he had the Abbey of 
Aux Av, whereto he retired every 
Summer, when he left the Court. 
One of the Works which he com- 
- | poſed there under the Title of u 
d frones Alnetane, will æternize the 
Name of that Solitude, agreeably ſi- 
« | tuated in the Groves, which is the 
9 moſt pleaſant Canton of the lower 
- NORMANDY. | 
d In 1685 he was nominated to 
o || the Biſhoprick of So15 ON S. Be- 
oy 
re 
18 
u- 


fore his Bulls were expedited, Mr. the 
Abbot de SILLERY being promo- 
ted to the Biſhoprick of AVR AN- 
HE, they made an Exchange with 
or | the King's Conſent. But by Reaſon 
d Jof ſome Diſturbances berwixt the 

Courr of France, and that of Rome, 
in || they could not be conſecrated till the 
vat | Year 1692. I believe fo long a De- 
&, ¶ lay was not very uneaſy to Mr. Horx, 
„- | for the Life he had led, and liked a- 
rs. | bove all other, did not at all agree 
ter with 
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with the Epiſcopal Care and Duties. 


— 9 — 


Accordingly: it was not long before 
he ——= of them. 1 
his Biſhoprick of Avranche in 1699. 
Io make him Amends, the King | 
gave him the Abbey of Fontenay, | 
which is at the Gates of Caen. The 
Love Mr. HUz r had for his Coun- | 
try induced him to fix there, and in | 
that View he appropriated the Gar- 
dens and che Houſe of the Abbey. 
His Country ſeem d very ite | 
to him, as long as he knew none 
but Friends there. But as ſoon as 
ever he had taken Poſſeſſion of the 
Lands, Law-ſuits attacked him from | 
every Quarter, although at the ſame |þ 
Time, Thanks to his native Air, he | 
had ſome Diſpoſition for the Chica- | 
narie of the Bar. 

He then went again to Paris, and 
lodged in a profeſſed Houſe of rhe | 


| Feſuits; where he lived his laſt twen- 


ty Years, during which he applied 
himſelf 


of Mr. HU ET. 
himſelf principally to write Annota- 
— 2 vulgar Tranflation of 
the Bible. He did not only look 
upon that holy Book as the Foun- 
tain of Religion; but took it (F) of 
all Books to be the moſt proper to 
form, and exerciſe a Scholar. He had 
read over the Hebrew twenty four 
Times, in conferting it with other 


Oriental Texts. Every Day, as he 


zys, not one excepred, he ſpent two 
2 therein, Sun 1681, 
to 1712. 

A cruel Diſeaſe which ſeiſed him 
that fame Year, and confined him 
to his Bed near fix Months, conſi- 
derably weakned not only his Mind 
bur his Body, and Memory. In 
the mean while, when he had a lit- 


tle recovered his Strength, he under- 


took to write his own Life; and 
did it with all the Elegancy, though 


JA*f/Otr —B . 


(f) Commentar. p. 354. Huetiana, p. 182. 
not 
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not with all the Order, nor Ac- 
curacy of his other Works: his Me- 

mory, not ſo good as it had been, 
diminiſhed daily; ſo that not being 
in a State to form a 2 Work | 


of it, he did no more than commit 
to Paper ſome looſe and ſeparate | 
Thoughts, which was as much as 
he could then do. 

Although he was pleaſed to in- 
truſt me with the only Copy, ta pub- 
liſh it under the Title of Huetiana; 
I cannot flatter myſelf that for this 


Reaſon, I am allowed to relate here, 


with what Condeſcenſion he treated 
me, ſince I had the Honour to be 
known to him in 1708. Tis que- 
{tioned when we mention great Men, 
whether it be Pride or Gratitude, 
which moves us to ſpeak of their 
Amity; and frequently through Fear 
of being ſuſpected of a Weaknels, 


we omit a Duty. 


Never 5 


of Mr. HU E T. 
Nevertheleſs I cannot but own I 


procured the fifth Edition of his 


Poems in 1709. I am the more wil- 


| ling to remember ir, becauſe with- 


our - this Edition, which awaked his 
ſeeping Muſe, tis very likely he would 
never have thought of rhe five (g) 


new Metamorphoſes, which he com- 


poſed in 1710 and 1711. All his 
Wit appears there. How exquiſite- 
ly fine both for a Scholar of his Rank, 
and an Age ſo far advanced! how 
florid, and if we may ſay ſo, what 
juvenile Imagination | 


As to what remains, if it be well 


conſidered that he lived fourſcore and 


eleven Years, wanting a few Days, 


* 


addicted himſelf to Study from his 
tender Infancy, reſerved moſt of his 
Time to himſelf, almoſt all the while 
enjoy d unalterable Health; that at 
his Levee, his lying down, and his 
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(s) Lampyris, Galerita, Mimus, (5's. 


5 Meals, 
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Meals, he made his Servants read to 
him; that in a Word, to uſe his own 
Terms, neither the Fre (b) of Durb, 


the Incumbrances of Bufmeſs, the Di- 


verſity of Employments, the Society of 
his Equals, nor the Avocations of the 
World, could leſſen the invincible Love 
of Learning, which he always retain d: 
we may infer from hence that AM. 
d. Avranches was of all Men the moſt 
ſtudious. RIDE” 
Beſides his being naturally robuſt, 
he lived by Rule. From the Age of 
forty he cat no Supper, althongh he 
dined very ſparingly. He was con- 
tent with common Fare, no Ragoos, 
and hardly put an eighth Part of 
Wine into his Water. Towards the 
Evening he took a (i) medicinal 
Sort of Soop. Indeed, when he was 


= Y 


( Huetiana, p. 4. See lilewiſe his Commentar. 


lib. 1. p-15. & lib. v. p. 278. (i] Known by the 
Name of Dr. Delorme's red Broth. 


beſt 


+101 . HUST: it. mixiii 
o | beſt in Health, he had a pale Look, 
enough to make it be feared he Was 
„ indiſpoſed. 
One Singularity very went 

is, that for two or three Days be- 
fore his Deceaſe, all his Wit revived, 

all his Memory returned. He em- 
ployed thoſe precious Moments in 
Acts of Piety, and died in Peace, 

full of Truſt in God. 

I know no more of his Wan- 

ſcripts than theſe : A Latin Tranſlati- 
on of the Amours of Daphnis and 
Chloé, compoſed at the Age of eigh- 
teen; a Romance intitled The fa 
Vucas, writ at the Age of. twenty five; 

a Philoſophical Treatiſe of the Weak- 

neſs of Human Underſtanding, made 
at the ſame Time with his Quefti- 
ones Alnetane ; an Anſwer to Mr. RE- 
GIS, touching the Metaphyſicks of 
mr | DES-CARTES; his Annotations on 
y the | that Tranſlation f the Bible called the 
veſt Vulgar; and a W of — 
oh ve 
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five and fix hundred Letters, às well 
_ as French, to Men of Leatn- 
As to his printed Books they 
fl according to the Order in 
which they appeared. 101 


ö be Intedprenatione Tabri to. Pa, 
1 66 l. in 4to. Stade, 1680. in 
12mo. Hagur, 1683. in 8vo. 

Origenis Commentaria in ſacrum 

Scripturum.  Rhozm, 16 68. in fol. 2 
Vol. Cologne," 168 5. in fol. 

De Origine des "Romans. Pari, 

hated 1678. 16 85. 165. 1714. 

in 1amo. London 16 m to, Hu- 
gliſs. Ant. 5670. 1716. in 12mo, 


Dutch. 
a 7 Acutlamwe "Ig 


Diſcours pronbmed 
| poiſe. Paris 1674. Ry 1709. 
in 12mo. 

Animadverſiones in Manilium, 8 

1 Scaligeri Notas: a la fm du Manile 

| Dauphin. Paris, 1679. in 4to. 
Demonſtrat 10 Exangelica. Paris, 

4 1679. 
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1679. 6 4. in fol: Aniſt. 18 
in 8v0. 2 . n. 16 4. 

in 4to. n ON © ny Nod 

Venia Philoſophie Barteſi.n ane. e 
ris, 166 % U Cn zo. Helm- 
Nad. 28 90 m Sol Brancker, LEO, 
in 1 2mo. Hintoce, 1.6903 in 12.116, 
Queſt. Alnetane. Caen, 16 donn 
Am 1 Quan, © BRI. Im nu 

De la Situation ; dh bade teveftye. 
Paris, IVI in Lam Lick, 
1694. in 1m. and in At. A;. 
1701. in 1zmo. Ibid. int. 06.98; in 
i 2 mo. NANO D 

1 * e que + Nee a 
7 Hiſtowe' du  Carteſianifmnt. Faris, 
1692. 171 1. in amo. -Urrechr, 
1698, in ö 
EA . 1 NR 

Statut 1 drr k Dioceft 
d Avranches. Caen, 1693. 1695. 
1696. 1698. in 8vo. 

Carmina. Utrecht, 1664. 1700. 


in 8 vo. Deventer, 1668. in 38 vo. 
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Ant. 1672. in 1 660. ; Pai. 1709. 
i 12m0., 

De N avigationihus Salomanis. Am- 
N 1698. in 8 vo and in fol. 
Notæ in Anthologiam Epigtammatum 
Greene? a la fn de ſes Poeſies, Edi- 
tion de ee en * in 
12mo. 6b) 

Origenes de Caen. Ronen, 1702. 
1706. in go. Me. ) 
"Diſſertations ſur diverſes Matzieres 
de: Religion, & de Ng. Nev, 
1712. IN 1 2mo. 

Hiſtoire du Commerce 6 de Ia Ne 
gation des Anciens. Paris, 1786. 
x2mo. Bruſſels, 1717. in 1 ana 

Commentarius de Rebus ad eum perti- 
nentibus. Amſterdam, 17 1 8. in 1 2mo. 

Huetiana. Paris & 4. 17 2.2, 
in I Mo. TH 
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Authors PREFACE. 


. To Philoſophers his DE I 


I. The Introduction and Argument 
of the Work. | 


II. Its Diviſion. 


1 


EAR, my dear Friends, 
HH) 5 not my Opinion touc hing the 
RENED 4 Nature of human Under- 7! 
landing, and Reaſon, but 
that of an excellent Perſon, very ell 
verſed in all the ancient and modern 

5 Secks 
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The In- 
troducti- 
— as. 


ment 
of the 
Work. 
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25 het very 
g * his Studies, and contrafted ſtrict 
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He. was a Pro- 


a Man of Quality. Had tra- 
much in his Youth in Favour 


Friendſhips with thoſe who had ſome 
Reputation in ſpeculative Sciences. Be- 
ing afterwards preferred to an important 
Poft in his Countyy, he met with po- 
tent Enemies, who did him ill Offices, 
and obliged him to Aug his native Air, 
and. retire to Padua, a Place very a- 


op 

aways cultivated, 
good — ſince choſen — the. Retreat 
9 mine. He came ta ſee me, accord: 

to his wonted Cuſtom, not as believ- 

me a Philoſopher, but a Lover of 
ng ne 100 as he knew me to be 
by ſome Writings, that had- eſcaped me. 
k as preſently. truck with, the Beauty 
Gf bis, Wit, - Extent. of- of. his Know- 
ledge, and rinci pa 6 ly, with, his Candour 


and Civility, Pleaſed: with the. Eſteem 


and, SE. in which I re- 


ceived 


The PRE FAU E xxxix 
ceived: his Viſits; and in the Confor 
mity of oun Inclinations, it was not long 
before he opemd ta me the Bottom of 
har Heart: For after I had obſerved” 
that he warmly attacked all Sets of 
Philoſophers, in the Manner of the 
Academicks, without adhering to any; 
| and not being able by. all the Applica- 
: tion, and Queſtions. which I wearied' 
| him with, to male him tale a Side, I 
a had Rec oumſe to. Sollicitations, and pray d 
n wem ſeriouſly. to be open. Over 
7 come. at length by- Importunity, he com- 
f plied; and in this Conference, with 
1 many other which followed, he commu- 
f 


i nicated hir Noughts tome touching Phi- 
I Aloſophy withour Reſerve, His Diſ- 

p courſes. ſeemid to be ſubtil, and very 
. far from common Opinions, and I was 
voc willing to loſe them. I took Care 
- | therefore to write them down, as ſoon 
as we. parted, leſt I ſhould: forget them; 


7 
u | and ſor ny oun Uſe only, without think- 
E I | b 4 ing 
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ing they ſhould ever go out of my Hands. 

And thus he explained himſelf. | 
When I made my firſt Application to 
the Study of Philoſophy in my Touth, | 
I was very much diſturbed at thoſe 
perpetual Diſputes of Philoſophers, up- 
on all Subjects; and in Expectation of 
the great Advantages of Philoſophy, 
which were ſo much boaſted of, Know- 
ledge of Truth, and Tranquility of Mind: 
I was much. ſurprized to find my ſelf 
plunged in the thick Darkneſs of indin- 
cible Ignorance, and Debates of which 
T could ſee no End. And being edu- 
cated in the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 
according to the Cuſtom of that Age, I 
was ſtill more aſtoniſhed that the Set 
of that Philoſopher . only, ſhould be 
able to produce ſo great a Diverſity of 
Opinions, of Greeks, Arabians, and 
Latins, of Ancients and Moderns. 
IVonder'd at the Blindneſs of human Un- 
derſtanding, ſeeing Ariſtotle had the 
Boldneſs to ſay that Philoſophers who 
g preceded 


The PR E FACE. 
preceded him, were either ignorant, or 
wain-glorious in preſuming they had car- 

ned Philoſophy 7o its utmoſt Perfecti- 
IIa, and thought he might ſafely affure 
the World, the great Work would ſoon 
be accompliſhed. Though in the mean 
while it was ſo far from it, that new 
Conteſts were ſeen to ariſe daily, and 
Time which moderates all Things, did 
on the contrary exaſperate the Spirits 
of Philoſophers ; ſo that their Science 
temd not to be ſo much the boaſted 
Search of Truth, as a Method of pre- 
u- varicating with Art, and diſputing 
le, with Subrilty. I wiſh ſome Perſon of 

Authority and Learning would under- 
ett tale what is reported of the Procon- 
be ſul Gellius; being at Athens he aſſem- 
of ¶ bied all the Philoſophers, who were 
md there very numerous, and by a premedi- 
ns. rated Diſcourſe 'exhorted them, to put 
u- fan End to their long Debates, offer- 
the Ning his Mediation and good Offices. A 
who Thing which has appeared ridiculous to 


a 


LY 
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a great. many, but not ſo to me: for 
eelted, 


ignity af his Temper. 
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the Ar "Es ght. . been 

them layimg afrde 
bis Prejudices, would. have — ed into 
4 new and ſerious Examination of the 
Opinions. he appeared to he ſo zealous 
far; 5 he would have propoſed no other- 
wiſe than as uncertain; what he- was 
accuſtam d to maintain as ungueſtiona: 
ble, and learn, once fox all, to-withhold 
his Beliej, and ſuſpend. his Judgment 
Neither can I diſapprove the Study 
Nero made of Philoſophy, ro dſicover 
the. Cauſe of ſo great a. Diverſity of O- 

inions; provided. he had had. a fmcer: 

Deſire to terminate thaſe Controveries, 
and not to. foment them for his Piver- 
fron, according to the Lewity and Ma- 


The Doftrine. of Des- Cartes in theſe 
later Times obtaingd much Reputation; 
and becauſe. it drew a. great Multitud: 
after it by its Novelty, as is uſual, 
many confectured that Ariſtotle would 


fol 


on be forſaken, * Nee get 
e Aſcendant. Tired with the Divi- 
of the Peripateticks, I was wil- 
ng. to. know what might be e expected 
om. that new Philoſo y. I was. ve- 
nuch pleaſed with. it, far it appear- 
Ito me to be made up of a, ſmall Nun- 
r of Principles, and thoſe. very ſam- 
e; it fand its Way to ferſt Cauſes by 
* and eaſy Met hod. Newerthe- 
it was not long ere I percei- 
ed, that the Peripateticks ſtill flood 
eir Ground, That dangerous Facti- 
were formed N Des: Cartes; 
cere pat Gaſſendi Bs himſelf Chief of a 
fees, erty, and. renewed: the Seft of E 

ver- urus with Succe e, all. decried, - 
Ma-W:ſpected of Imp Impiety. as it was, and al- 
hong h he had: more. A dverſaries than 
riends, I was then willing. to con- 
tone my ſelf wholly within. the Bounds 
tudi f Platoniſm, not thinking 1 could find 
better M aſter, than = great Man, 
jul o whom Antiquity gave the Sirname 


fon of 


4 


2 ..D?: An. 


—_ 


of Divine, whom fo many of the mo 
learned have admired, and the mi 


mo certain and determined Principle 
no Syſtem nor Connexion of Dt 


pro and con maintained: and the 4 
firmative and N egative defended 
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ancient Fathers of the Church follow 
making Uſe of his Method and Opinion 
41 explain Li defend the Chriftian'D, 
Erine. But when I came to dive in 
the Bottom of that Philoſophy, ſeeki 
the ſolid Foundations of Truth I fe 
Nothing init Which could fix my Mini 


ctrine; no Coherence; Nothing con 
quentia, Every Thing there is hi 
led with Delicacy and Elegance, | 


Rea ſons of equal Validity , without | 
termining the Mind to either. Beſid 
that Wavering and fluctuating Seft | 
produced others, of which each prete 
to be the genuine and real Doctrine 
Plato, and that all the reſt are ſofl 
flicate. Inſomuch that having 1 
the Works of Plato, and the grea 
P. 
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Part of the Platonicks, I foimd my ſelf 
a greater Diſtance from Truth than 
Aver. That did not diſcourage me in 


5 


ll the ancient Philoſophy. I. collected 
e various Opinion: from every 6 War- 
read exattly what Diogenes La- 
us, and others beſides had aurit of 
e Lives, and the Tenets of Philo- 
""Sphers their Predeceſſors, hoping that 
ml, this great Number of Selts, as con- 
D-mptible as they ſeemd, ſome. one or 
cONÞher might be met with leſs ſubjef to 
b Wontradictions,” and more proper to fix 
Je Uncertainty and Anxiety of the 
de Md. 1 88 | 
ed My Hope was not vain. The Do- 
ut Frine of Arceſilas, Carneades, and 
efid yrrho, pleaſed me much; and I con- 
e | ived that they were better acquaint- 
eren with the Nature of human Under- 
ne landing, than all other Philoſophers : 
ſophirbo: 1 did not approve of their Opini- 
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he leaſt. I was for running through 


ns. in every Thing, and having relin- 
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The PREFACE. 
[rar them preg , Wee. I beca 


{tet 
of ne nn te br 


Meditations, "having" afterwards mi 
ne know better, I 4 conαumnct 


that meirhey I nor n other 2 ej 
ever bud 2 = 4s 


Ane, and (hit . Can oy 
Error, is Yhe Precipration uf our & 
rits, wot Nr 19 RO ro N. 
N Pg”! 


has his n Mel Mar EA 
perceiving the Surprixe I "was in to | 
a Doctrine renewed, which I thi 
was entirely ert int and abolifhett: 7 
admire my Tveetlom,” ſaid he, in pr 
fuming ro offer a Diſcourſe "Which 155 
to be repuonant to common 
rather my Timidity am 1 Diane, 
not venturing fo give "Credit. to the T 
Stimony of m own Senſe and Reafol 
But if you be pleaſed ro hear me, 
pro 


877 myſelf. fo much from the Gan. 
of of * nag "Temper, And Near Can 

dour, bat yu will on the <« 

wonder at the Temerity and Blonde ſs 
of human Underſtanding, in believing 
ue ſee, what we do not ſee, and incon- 
fiderately flinging ourſelves into Error. 
I will hear you, ſaid I to him, with all 
the Attention gun can deſire; and I 


h Wi cha 
Ape. 2 2 ee af 
follows, 
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To give certain L to this Diſ- Is Divi- 


pute, it ſeems to be neceſſary to divide 
it into three Parts. Firſt and above 


eng all we are to prove, that human Un- 


derflanding cannot know Truth with 
perfect and abſolute Certainty, by the 
Aid of Reaſon. In the next Place we 
muſt enquire with Accuracy, what is 


the moſt ſure Way, and legitimate Me- 


thod 
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CHAP. 17 


We muſl 2 heco: 1. aber al- 
phy 5 . What human e 
in 5 Ne Taea ts. What 
hanght is. F. What Reaſon r. 6. 

B * Hat 


E62 : * — 2 — Ä 


r 
$176 = What Truth is. 7. There art many 
| | Kinds and Degrees of Certainty. 
11 The Certainty of Faith perfect, the 
1; Cortainty of human Nature. | 
3:1 3 
[| . ho undertakes to prove the 
1 | Y (El Weakneſs of human Under- 
14 FI ſtanding, finds at the firſt En- 
{1 — trance of the Subject, a large, 
11 wo open Field, and beaten long 
We fince by the greateſt Part of the ancient 
I I Philoſophers; in which he muſt reaſon 
N upon Nature, as well as the Search of 


ruth. For he does not obſerve the 

Order that is requiſite, who endeavours 

to know Truth, without underſtanding 

what Truth is, and whether it may be 
known. | | : 

ua, Phi- I. For Philoſophy being Nothing elſe 

kſophy is. but the Study of Wi/dom, the Search 

of Truth, and an Effort of human Un- 


8 ' — 
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| derſtanding to know it by the Aſliſt- 
1 ance of Reaſon; it is neceſſary for the 
114 Philoſopher, to know what Truth, 
pit what human Underftanding, and Rea- 
009 ſon is, and be aſſured that human Un- 
vu derſtanding may know Truth by the 
i Help of Reiss, before he engages in 
i || a Search which may give him a great 
{ deal of Trouble without any Succefs. 
| | | As a Hunt/man who prepares to _ 
| | Wo 


a E14 11 5 

bis Game; if he perceives that inacceſ= 
: {ible Rocks, and impenetrable Cayerns 
» hinder his taking it, will deſiſt ; and not 
begin a laborious Purſuit to no Purpoſe; 
Let us endeavour then to diſcover the 
Nature of Truth, of Reaſon, and Man's 
Underſtanding, as far as we are allowed 
to diſcover it. For being convinecd 
that we can know Nothing by Reaſon 
with perfect Certainty, I ſhould. be a 
Fool, to pretend to know clearly what 
Truth and Reaſon are. ar 
Fn then 1 Pipe, e What has 

ind or Spirit. rinciple, or Power 77 
born in Man, moved or excited to form 4 
Ideas, and Thoughts, by the Recepti- 
on and Impreſſion of Species in the 
ue Brain. By theſe Species, I underſtand. 


oh not Images, or Shadows that proceed : 


from Bodies, which are likewiſe ſo 

50. MN called ; but the Traces imprinted in the 

the Brain by the Motion of the Spitits and 

„ the Nerves, when they are agitated by 

ea. the Orgins of Senfation, and influen- 
cedby external Canfes: Which Imprefli- 

on of 1.5 8 4 the bp we 

imately joined to the Brain, it ſelf 

liſpoſed in a certain * | 

3. I call an Idea, an Image which the 17a: «: 

doul forms to it felf, when diſpoſed: in % * 
| B 2 a cer- 


4 Of the WEAKNESS f 
2 certain Manner by the Impreſſion of 
Species in the Brain; 
e 4. Icall Thought, the Action of the 
#* * Underſtanding, moved and determined 
by Species in the Brain, to form to it 
felf Ideas, to compare, and judge of 
them together. N 
bat Rea- F. I call Reaſon, that Faculty human 
ln i. Underſtanding has to ſearch after Truth 
by its natural Operations. 
wWha:zTructh 6. As to Truth (not that which the 
bs. Philoſophers call. Truth of Exiſtence, 
but that which they call Truth of Judg- 
ment) | define it thus: The Agreement 
and Correſpondence of the Judgment, 
which our Underſtanding makes in 
View of the Idea that is in us, with the 
external Object which is the Origin of 
that Idea. To explain this Definition; 
fuppoſe the Oe? which preſents its ſelf 
without is a J/off, from whence the 
Idea which is in me is formed; my Un- 
derſtanding in View of this Idea, con- 
ceives and judges it to be a of. This 
Judgment which my Underſtanding 
forms, correſponds and agrees with the 
external Object; and therefore is ſaid 
to be true: and this Correſpondence, 
and Agreement of judgment, which my 
Underſtanding has formed with the oy 
a . terna 
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Human Underſtanding. 


| ternal Object, is called Truth. Where- 


as on the contrary if my Underſtanding 
in View of this Idea conceives and judges 
it to-be a Dog, this Judgment formed 
by my Underſtanding, is different from, 
and unlike the external Object; and for 
this Reaſon is ſaid to be Falſe; and this 
Difference or Diſagreement with the 


external Object, is called Falſity or Er- 


ror. I call an external Object, either 
that which is preſent, when the Un- 
derſtanding is moved or determined to 
think of it; or that which has been pre- 
ſent to our Minds before, and formed 
its Idea or Image in us; whether it be 
the Repreſentation of the Object we 
have ſeen before; or the Deſcription 
of it which has been made to us. Fg 
whence it comes that in Sleep, the De- 
liriums of a Fever, or in Madneſs, fo 

Images repreſent themſelves: to 
the Mind, * external Obyſects are 
not preſent, but whoſe 1deas remain 
in us. Some give a Definition of 
theſe Things different from ours, and 
affix other Notions to theſe Terms. 
I ſhall make Uſe of thoſe I have now 
propoſed. If it appears then that the 
Nature of Man be ſuch, that he cannot 
know with abſolute Certainty, and en- 


tire Evidence, by the Help of Reaſon, 
1h B 3 that 


# 
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C Of the WEAKNESS of 


that an external Ohiject agrees with, and 
anſwers to the Judgment which his Un- 
derſtanding has formed thereof, in View 
of the Idea he has of it; it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily follow that Man cannot know 
'Fruth with perfect Certainty by the Aid 
of Reaſon. | 1 
There e 5. As to the Reſt, there are two 
n ays of knowing Truth. Either we 
F Certais- know it with Doubt and Uncertainty; 
Goal ef as When we ſee, or think we ſec, in 
Revelation the Lan guage of the Poer, the Moon 
282 „behind the Clouds. Or we know it 
Emma: Na, With Certainty; and that Certainty has 
ture. likewiſe two Degrees. For the Cer- 
tainty wherein the Bleſſed know the 
Things of Heaven, which we may call 
the ſupreme Degree of Certainty, is 
different from the Certainty with which 
Men know Things on Earth during their 
Life. Moreover, this laſt kind of Cer- 
tainty has alſo two Degrees. For by 
Faith we know moſt certainly the 
Things which God has revealed, with 
a Certainty which may be called une, 
becauſe ' God is its Author; and we 
know other Things with human Cer- 
tainty. This human Certainty has like- 
wiſe divers Degrees; for there are ſome 
Things we know with more Certainty 
than other. We know more certainly, 


and 


Human Underftanding. 7 
and more evidently, that the Whole is 
greater than its Part, than we know 

chat the Planet of Saturn is above that 
| of Jupiter, or the Truth of what is 
atteſted by two Witneſſes. This laſt 
Knowledge is not certain but by a Cer- 
tainty of Probability; the ſecond is 
certain with a true Certainty; and the 
firſt is moſt certain. There are then 
three Degrees of human Certainty; the 
higheſt, the mean, and the loweſt: 
each of which likewiſe is capable of be- 
ing augmented or ditniniſhed. 
here are {till two other Kinds of 
human Certainty; the one we call Phy- 
ſical or Natural, the other Moral. | 
know certainly that twice two make four, 
and that two Bodies equal to a third, 
are equal between themſelves. I know 
alſo that near to the Boſphorus of 
Thrace there is a City named Conſtan- 
tinople; and that there was formerly 
an Emperor of Nome, named Auguſtus : 
That Fire heats, and Ice cools. I have 
e, | theſe firſt Notices with a Certainty I 
'C I call Phy/cat; by the Light of Reaſon, 
-a Faculty which Nature has given to 
2 ny Underſtanding: and I have theſe 
laſt Notices by ſufficient Evidences, by 
ty the Authority of Uſage, and the Infor- 
Y, mation of Experience, to which Things, 
B 4 Men 
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8 Of the WEHAKNESS of 
Men aſter their Way and ordinary 
168 Practice, are accuſtomed to give Cre- 
| 1 dit with Aſſurance. We may ſee from 
hence, how many Kinds of Certainty 
I God has imparted to human Under- 
1 ſtanding during this Life. That divine 
n Certainty with which we know Things 
it by Faith, is not however equal to the 
114 Fheavenl Certainty of the Bleſſed, nei- 
" ther in Reſpect: of Firmneſs, nor Evi- 
4 dence; actording to the Teſtimony of 
| St. Paul, (a) when he ſays, We now 
| ſee through a Glaſs, darkly; and that 
| the Bleſſed in Heaven ſee Face to Face; 
that nou he knows in Part, and that 
then he ſhall know as alſ he is knowh, 
Moreover. this Certainty of Faith, 
Which comes from God, and we at pre- 
{ent enjoy, is far aboye human Certain- 
ty, even the firſt Degree; whether we 
acquire it by the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, 
or the Help of the Senſes. St. Chry- 
ſfaſtome (b) fays therefore with much 
ruth, that if we do not hold thoſe 
Things we know by Revelation and 
Faith, to be more certain than thoſe 
we; know by Senſe, we want Faith. 
Sceing then we mutt allow. the higheſt 


"OT a 1 . 5 ” 


„ Cor. vill. 9. 1 * (5) St, C Wyſoſt. Hom, 21. 
ppon tte Epiſt, to wie Hebr. 110 a 
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| Degree of human Certainty, as for Ex- 


ample, that whereby 1 hold ſome firſt 
Principles, and Geometrical Axioms for 


tainty of Revelation or Faith, and the 
Certainty of Faith to be very inferior 
to that of the N it is We the 
higheſt Degree of human Certainty is 
= perfect : for that Which is perfect, 
is compleat in all Points, and wants No- 
thing neceſſary to entire Perfection; hut 
to human Certainty, there wants that of 
Revelation, or Faith; and moreover the 
Certainty of the Bieſſed. 
When I fay then Man cannot know 
Truth, it muſt be underſtood, that in 
this Life he cannot know it with that 
ſupreme Certainty, as to want Nothing 
of intire Perfection; but may know it 
with human Certainty, to which God 
is pleaſed the Underſtanding of Man 


may arrive, whilſt he is join'd to this 
mortal Body. Human Underſtanding 
having - Nothing more ſure or folid 
whereon it may rely, we may call it the 


higheſt human Certainty, although not 


abſolutely perfect, and though Man aſſiſt- 


ed by the Power of Nature only, cannot 
know Truth with entire Evidence, and 
may know it much more certainly by the 
Help of Faith, but {till according to the 
MO. 'Terms 


* 
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Of the WEAK NES of 
Terms of the Apoſtle through a Glaſs 
darkly. For what is wanting to hu- 
man Nature, to obtain a perfect Know- 
ledge of things, the Grace of God ſup- 
plies by Faith, fortifying the Imbecility | 


of Reaſon and the Senſes, diſſipating the 


Obſcurity of Doubts, and ſuſtaining the 
anxious Mind. But I ſhall ſoon explain 


theſe things more at large. 
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| Man cannot know Truth with perfeci 


and intire Certainty, by the Aſſiſtance 
of Reaſon. The firſt Proof drawn 
from ſacred Authors, 


UT before we prove it by the Things 
themſelves, we will demonſtrate it 
by the Authority of God, who frequent- 
ly warns us of our Ignorance, and giv- 
ing ourſelves uſeleſs Pains, when we at- 
tempt to acquire the Knowledge of 
'Things, and their Cauſes; and that Man 
is ſo made by Nature, as not to be able 
to ohtain the Fruit of true Knowled 
by his Studies. As it is explained by 


B 


AYE 
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Solomon, the wiſeſt of Men. (a) 1 ap- 
plied mine Heart to know Wiſdom, and 
to ſee the Buſmeſs that is done upon the 
p- Earth: (There is that neither Day nor 
ity Night ſeeth Sleep with his Eyes) then 
I bebeld all the Work of God, that a 
Man caunot find out the Work that is 
done under the Sun: becauſe though a 
Man labour to ſeek it out, yet he ſhall 
wot find it; yea, further, though a wiſe 
Man think to know it, yet ſhall he not 
be able to find it. He imputes the Cauſe 
of this Weakneſs to the Body, in the 
Maſs of which, while the Spirit remains 
involved, it cannot raiſe itſelf to the 
zowledge of Things. For he ſays: 
b) The corruptible Body preſſeth down 
the Soul; and the earthly Tabernacle 
weigheth down the Mind that muſeth 
pon many Things. And hardly do we 
rueſs aright at Things that are upon 
arth, and with Labour do we find 
he things that are before us : but the 
Things that are in Heaven, who hath 
iv- Wearched out? and thy Counſel who hath 
at- Nuoc m, except thou give Wiſdom, and 
of (end thy holy Spirit from above? 

jan He declares in another Place, that 
ble his infinite Defire of Knowledge, which 


—— 


y (s) Eccl. viii. 16, 7. (6) Wil. ix. IF, G .ſeg. j 
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from the Beginning to the End. Fron 


werence ; for it ts not needfitl for thei 


St. Paul, who was ſent by God, to tea! 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
is born with us, was given of God to 
Man, as an Itch, and a oſy to tor: 
ment him to no purpoſe. (c) I have ſten 
fays he, the Travel 'which God hath 
given to the Sons of Men, to be exerciſed 
in it. He bath made every thing bea 
tiful in his Time, alſo he hath ſet t 
World in their Heart, ſ that no Man 
can find out the Work that God maket 


hence come thoſe Sayings of Eccleſia 

cus, Which ſeem to have been take 
out of the W ritings of Solomon; (d) See 
not out the Things that are too hard fi 
thee, neither ſearch the Things that ar 
above thy Strength. But what is com 
manded thee, think thereupon with Re 


to ſee with thine Eyes, the Things tha 
are in ſecret. Be not curious in unn. 
ceſſary Matters : for more Things \ at 
ſhewed unto thee, than Men under ſtant 


the Gentiles the true Phzloſophy, ſhe 

lainly to the Greeks, who ſought-thi 
— ge of Truth with ſo much Appl 
cation, how much the Works of Godar 
above the Capacity of human Unde 
ſtanding. (e) It is written, ſays he, 


(e) Eccl. iii. 10, 11. (4) Ecclus. iii. 22, & ſeq. (e) 10 
1.19, & ſeq. N . TY 
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4 tof vi deſtroy the "Wiſdom of the Mi ſe, 
tor. N and will bring to nothing the *Under- 
anding of the Prudent ; Where 1s the 
Viſe? Where is the Scribe? Where ts 
he Diſputer of this World? For after 
ealthat in the Wiſdom of God; the World 
by Wiſdom knew not God; that is to ſay, 
by human Wiſdom, which is Reaſon ; 
t pleaſed God by the Fookiſhneſs of 
reaching, to ſave them that believe; 
that is to ſay, to provide for the Salva- 
tion of thoſe who make Uſe of Faith, 
Wand not of Reaſon. And afterwards: 
The Gentiles ſeek after Wiſdom : but we 
breach Chrift crucified. Then he adds: 
The Foohiſhneſs with God, is wiſer than 
Men. And a little lower: God hath cho- 
nee ſen the weak T hings 7 the World to 

= confound the Things which are mighty. 
And afterwards he ſays, (f) The Mi 
dom of this World is Fooliſhneſs with © 
God. And at laſt he confirms this Do- 
ac Ctrine taken from Iſaiab, by this Oracle 
of David God knows the Thoughts of 
th Men that they are bur vain. He de- 

horts the Coloffians from the Study of 
that proud and deceitful Phz/oſophy, 
which relies on human Reaſon, and not 
on the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt. (g) Be- 


(f ) 1 Cor. iii. 19. (g) Col, i. 3. 


ware, 
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of the Wzarntss of 
Ware, = he, Jeſt any Man ſpoil you 


through Philoſophy and vain Decett, af 
ter the Tradition of Men, after the Ru- 
diments of the World; and not after 
Chriſt, It was then by theſe Conſide- 
rations that the Emperor Conſtantin ( 
in his Harangue to the Aſſembly of 
Sainte, ventured to fay openly, that 


Man cannot diſcover Truth. And Ar- 


nobius more ancient than CY 
in his Writings ſays, that (:) IS 4 
blind Animal, who does not know him- 
ſelf; and cannot know by any Reaſoning, 
what he ought to do, in what Time, and 
in what Manner. He places this like- 
wiſe in the Number of the Benefits, 
conferred on human Nature by 7e/as 
Chriſt, and for which, he ſays, he would 
have merited the Efteem of God, had 
he been but meer Man, namely, becauſe 
he has ſhewed that Men are inperfect 


Creatures, who give Credit to vain Opi- 


Ons, cannot comprehend any Thing a- 
right, know Nothing, nor ſte what is 


before their Eyes. The fame Arnobius 


ſays in another Place, that when human 
Underſtanding would diſcern Truth, the 
Obſcturity of Things obſtrutts it, and as 
Fit was blind, ſees nothing of Certainty, 


(% Conſtant. Orat. ad cat. Sant. Cap. 8. (i) àrnob. | 
lib. 1 & 2. p. 46, 47. | Et 
, and 


* 
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Bard by the Obliquity of Surmiſes and 
Con e falls into Error; * We 
i: foute every Thing, but know Nothing. 
And though we do know Nothing, im- 
pole upon our ſelves nevertheleſs by 

hearkning wholly' to our Pride, whic 
p perſuades us we have attained to Scz- 
ce; and that our Weakneſs and Ig- 
norance is the more pitiable, becaute 
hen (as it ſometimes happens) we do 
peak Truth, we don't certainly know 
e have ſpoken Truth; and ſays it was 
this View, that Ze/xs Chriſt called 
he Mind of Man from the Search of 
hoſe Things, which are above his Ca- 
pacity, and excited him to the Contem- 

plation and the Service of Gad. 

Lactantius, a Diſciple of Arnobiuc, 
rod in the Steps of his Mafter, and 
aught that Man is ignorant of Truth, 
hat he knows Nothing by Phz/o/ophy, 
ind ought to regulate his Life accor- 
ling to received Cuftoms. All his Book 
df Inſtitutions is full of this Doctrine, 
but particularly, when, as if he would 
ncourage us to do what we now pleat 
or, he ſpeaks thus: (&) Holy Writ 
eaches us that the Thoughts of Philo- 
ophers are Folly, that this Doctrine 


(k) Lacan. Inftit. Lib, 3. Cap. 1. 


ougbit 


ſpecious Name of \Wiſdom, or led aſide 


the Obſcurity which covers our Under 
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ought to be bſtabliſbed by Acts, as well 
as Proofs; leſt any one decetved by the 


by the Splendor of vain Eloquence, ſpouli 
delight to place Faith in human Things, 
more than divine that is to ſay, to 
obey Reaſon rather than Revelation. 

Saint Gregory Nagiaugen (1) putz 
us in Mind of our Ignorance ; when 
he ſays that we ſee not the State nor 
the Reaſons of Things created, nor 0 
the Creation, but through a Cloud 
while we are in this Life; ſo thick is 


{tanding, ſo clog'd are we by the W eight 
of our Bodies; Þut ſhall ſee thoſe Things 
clearly, when ſeparate from them. &. 
Auguſtin is of the fame Opinion. ( 
Not that Philoſophy of this World 
ſays he, which our Religion does juſt! 
deteſt; but the Philoſophy of another in 
tellectual World: to which, this Rea 
fon as ſubtil as it is, would never ha v 
invited our Souls, blinded as they are b 
divers Darkneſſes of Error, and pollu 
ted by the Defilements of the Body, i 
God in his Mercy towards Men, hai 
not vouchfafed unto ns the Light ani 


4 
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(1) Greg. Nax. Orat. 34. que efs 2. de Theol, (m) An 
guſtin. comr, Academic. lib. 3. Cap. 1g; , 
r , 


Human Underſtanding. 
e the Authority of the divine Under ſtand- 
ing; of which not only the Precepts, 


lac but the Afts alſo have a Power to ex- 
cite Souls to conſider with themſelves, 


F Diſputes. 5 
In another Place he expreſſes him- 
ſelf in this manner: () Becauſe human 


the Night of Sin, cannot ſteadily ſee 
the Clearneſs nor Sanctity of Reaſon, it 
was a very wholſome Eſtabliſhment, to 
leave our glimmering Sight, ſullied with 
the Duſt of Humanity, to be condutted 
Wtowards the Light of Truth by Autho- 
rity. (o) Iſidorèe Peluſiote declares he 
knows clearly that he knows Nothing, 
according to the Maxim of Socrates. 

In the Council of Nzce, that which 
was ſaid by a Layman was applauded 
with univerſal Conſent, viz. that Je. 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles have not taught 
us the Subtilties of LZogzck, and the 
Niceties of Reaſoning, but a clear and 
pure Doctrine, which 1s preſerved by 
Faith, and good Works. When they 


— 


PRE 


n) Auguſtin. de Mor. Eccleſ. Cath. Cav. 2. (o) Iſi- 
Peluſ. lib. 3. Epiſt. 241. 
C were 


and to turn their Eyes towards their 
true Country, without the Contention 


Underſtanding obſcured by the habitual 


Darkneſs, with which it ts covered in 
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the celebrated Dictator of the School, 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


were to judge of the Doctrine of Ar 
us, Alexander Biſhop of Conſtant mople 
had Recourſe to the Grace of God on- 
. and deſpiſed the Refinements of 

ogick. Laſtly, Sr. Thomas Aquinas, 


pronounced, that our Minds are ſo 
hampered by the Senſes, they cannot 
comprehend Things perfectly, and their 
Imbecility is ſo great, that if they would 
judge of Matters which are certain in 
themſelves, they will become uncer- 
tain. 


CHAP. 
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VIA CHAP. IIL 
)0l, : | 
ſoÞ The SECOND PRoOoOrF. 
C 

ir Man cannot know with perfett and in- 
ud Lire Certainty, that an external Ob- 
\ in edt anſwers exattly to the Idea im- 
er. Printed in him. 1. Images, Forms, 


or Shadsws, which flow from exter- 
nal Bodies, and preſent themſelves to 
#s, are not like them. 2. The Truth 
of the mterpoſed Medium, through 
2 the Du or Species paſſes, 
to come to the Inflruments of our Sen- 
ſation, is dubious. 3. the Certainty 
of the Senſes dubions. 4. The Fide- 
lity of the Nerves, and the Animal 
Spirits, dubious, 5. The Fidelity of 
the Brain dubious. 6. The V. oh 
of the Mind or human *Ouderſtand- 
ing dubious, and its Nature to Us 


WNIKNOWN, 
BY: it muſt be ſhewed from the 
AP Nature of Things, that Man can- 
not know Truth by Reafon, with per- 
fect Certainty. I have ſaid above that 
| C 2 Truth 
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Truth is the Agreement of the exter- 
nal Object, with the Judgment which 
our Underitanding forms of it, in View 
of the Idea of that Object, which is in 
us. But Man cannot be certain of this 
Conformity, unleſs he is aſſured before- 
hand, that the Species, or Image, which 
proceeds from that external Obje&, of 
what Nature ſoever it be, is the true 
Image of that Obhect. He muſt more- 
over be certain that this Speczes, or J- 
mage, 1s conveyed whole and intire to 
the Inſtruments of the Senſes, without 
having received any Alteration by the 
Interpoſition of Things it meets by the 
Way. Then he muſt know with Cer- 
tainty, that the Inſtruments of the Sen- 
ſes after they have been moved by this 
_ or Image, and advertiſed the 

rain of that Motion, by Means of the 
Fibres of the Body, were {ure and faith- 
ful Meſſengers, and made no Alteration 
in the true State of the Thing, of which 
they gave a Report. It is farther neceſ- 
ſary he be aſſured, that when the Brain 
excited by this Advertiſement, makes 
known to the Soul joined to it, the 
Advice it has received, gives in its Re- 
port b Fide, without any Alteration 
of the State of Things. And laſtly, Man 


ought to know certainly, that the Judg- 


ment 
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ment which his Soul forms upon this 
Report of the Brain, is juſt and ſure. 
All theſe Things are of ſuch a Nature, 
that what Pains ſoever the moſt ſubtle 


| Philoſopher may take, he cannot alledge 


any Proof of the Certainty of them. 


And on the contrary we have more 
! Reaſons to doubt of the Conformity of 


the Image, or Species, of the external 


Object, with that Object, of the Truth 
of the interpoſed Medium by which this 


Species = es, to come to the Initru- 
ment of Senſe; of the Truth of the 


| Senſes, of the Truth of the Brain, and 
the Perception of our Souls. 


1. For firſt of all, who will venture 7 7 


to ſay, that the Image, Shadow, or Spe- 175% oe” 


cies, or Sha- 


ces, which iſſues from the external Bo- dows, which 
dy, which preſents it ſelf before us, is , 

- . , K jſrom exter 
the true Reſemblance of it without an 


nal Bodies, 

Difference? I don't examine here, what = re 
. . . themſelves 

this Image is; for that Inquiry belongs 5:fore wr 

not to this Place; in the mean time 1 Z% ow! 

make Uſe of the Opinions and Terms, . 

commonly taught in the Schools of Phi- 

loſophers. By what Art, what Induſtry 

can my Underſtanding, which judges of 

this Reſemblance, compare an external 

Object with its Image; ſince both one 

and the other are out of my Under- 

ſtanding; ſince this Image cannot be 


4 ſtayed 


| | 
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ſtayed to be conſidered, and ſome have 
doubted even whether it exiſts? 
ne! Let us ſuppoſe however that it may 
1 be conſidered, and we may give our 
4 judgment of it; we ſhall doubtleſs find 
1 them very unlike. Ihe Form, or Image, 
| which comes from a Tree, is that a 
| ol  *Free? and if it be not a Tree, can it 


| reſemble a Tree? For we uſe the Word 
| Reſemblance improperly, when we ay 
1 If that a Picture, or Statue reſembles its 


il Original. The true and perfect Reſem— 
1 blaiice we are upon, is not that which 
il only repreſents the external Figure, 
| Size, and Colour, but all the Proper- 
Af ties of the entire Body, and the Parts 
; which compoſe it, as well internal as 
q external. Jo which if there be an 
Thing wanting, there will be in that 
| c Reipect a Detect of Reſemblance in it, 
and we thall not know the outward O6 
qi ject as it really is. Now the Speczes, or 
| Image, of this Tree is different fromthe 
i! Tree in many Things. The Tree is vi- 
1 ſible, without Motion, and Solid; its 
jd Species, or Image, is not vitible, has no 
| Conſiſtence, and is very moveable, ve- 
| ry thin, and very fluid. 
{| The 2, But although I ſhould grant that 
li mw Fa the Image or Speeres of the outward 
Medum E, Objetf, does abſolutely reſemble it, , 
WI 


the Object, to come and move the Or- 
gan of Senſe, is very variable, and ſub- Senſe, is d- 
| jet to change. Let us take, for Ex- 

| ample, the Image or Species of the Co- 

lour of an Object, which ſtrikes the 
Sight. The Colour we fee in Ohjecte 

at Even, is different from that we ſee 

at Noon. The Colour we fee by the 

Light of the Sun, is different from 

that we ſee by the Light of a Flam- 
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will be nevertheleſs true by an Infinity which the 


| 1 ba dow, 
of Experiences, that the Medium this Sacra, 


Species paſſes through, which iſſues from 7» comero 


the Inſtru- 
ments of our 


If in a cloſe Chamber we ſet Bran- 


| dy on Fire, and temper it with Salt; or 
burn Brimſtone in a new Cup, as A 
naxilaus the Phyſician did for his Di- 
| verſion, ſays Pliny (a), the Faces of 
| thoſe who are preſent, will appear pale, 
of a Cadaverous Hue, and we ſhall 
think we ſee dead Bodies walk. Hou- 
| ſes ſeem to tremble, when we look on 
them through Smoke. We ſee a great 


Variety of Colours in the Objects, which 


are near us, If we look upon the ſame 
at a great Diſtance, they will all appear 
of one Colour, which is ordinarily 


blue, like that of the Sea, and the Sky, 


(4) Plin Lib, xxv, Cap. 15. 


C 4 although 
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although neither the one nor the other 
| is blue. For this Blueneſs changes ac- 
| hi | cording to the Diverſity of the Wind, 
| and the Sea is ſometimes of a purple, 
18 1 and ſometimes of a yellow Colour, 
| Thoſe vaſt Bodies of the Stars, whoſe 
| Magnitude we know by Mathematicks, 
| how ſmall do ay appear to our Eyes? 
Is there any Need to add the Example 
of the Oar of a Boat, which, though re- 
ally ſtraight, ſeems to be broke at the 
1 Part of it, which is between the Air 
| | and the Water? Or that of ſtained 
. Glaſſes, which impart their Colours to 
| Species, or Images, of external Bodies? 

ti That of Glz/s Priſins, which though 
AIG | compoſed of three flat Faces, or Sides, 
| | and of a Matter uniform, clear, and 
tranſparent, if we place them near the 
Eye, they will make all external O5. 
| jects appear round, and painted with 
[ an agreeable Variety of Colours: or 
| that of Leaves of Gold, which although 

l yellow, appear green, when we hold 

il them between the Eye and the Light. 
{ tif | The ſame may be ſaid of Sounds, and 

1 Odours, which ſeem to be different, 

| according to the different Medium, 

Fl through which they paſs to come to us. 

it It is indubitable then that theſe Speczes, 
Ki! Shadows, or Images of external Bodies, 

" are 
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by our Senſes without any Alteration, 
| how many Proofs have been brought 
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are ſubje& to infinite Changes, accord- 


ing to the Variety or Alteration of the 


Medium. 


3. Let us ſuppoſe nevertheleſs, that The Fi 
the Species, or to ſpeak with Apuleins gg, at, 


(b), thoſe caſt off-Cloaths, which flow au 
inceſſantly from Bodies, are received 


by Philoſophers, to convince us of the 
Deception of our Senſes? I ſhall only 
inſtance one, which J take to be unan- 
ſwerable. 

It is certain that Senſe depends on 
the Inſtruments of Senſe. We perceive 
Things otherwiſe, when the Organs of 
the Senſes are ſound and vigorous, than 
we do when they are indiſpoſed. Many 
Things were to our Reliſh during our 


Youth, which are diſtaſteful to us in 
our advanced Age. There are many 
to whom Objects appear greater, when 
| they look on them with one Eye; and 
ſmaller, when they look on them with 


the other. Since the Diverſity of the 
Senſes is ſo great, that we cannot find 
a Conformity in them, even in one and 
the ſame Perſon, we muſt own that this 


Diverſity is much greater ſtill in that 


Dr 


(6) Apnl. Apol. 1. : 
Multitude 
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Multitude of Men, whoſe Bodies, and 
Inſtruments of Senſe which depend on 
Bodies, are 4o very unlike. For if the 
Ditference of the Aſpects of Men is ſo 
great, that Nature ſeems to ſport with 
it, or to try her Fecundity ; and that in 
ſo great a Number of Men, we cannot 
find two who perfectly reſemble each 
other, can we believe they difter in No- 
thing as to the internal Conformation 
of their Bodies, ſince their outward Fi- 
gures are ſo different? If we are lilly e- 
nough to think ſo, Phyſicians will laugh 
at us, who having diſſected human Bo- 
dies, find ſo great Diverſity in the Parts 
within. 

It muſt be acknowledged - then that 
our Senſes do not perceive external 
Objetfts, but only the Impreſſion of the 
Species, or Images, which proceed from 
the Outſide of Things, and that this 
Impreſſion which comes from without, 
docs not produce the ſame Effect in all 
Men, but is ditterent according to the 
different In{truments of the Senſes; as 
Sounds differ, according to the different 
Thickneſs, and Tenſion of the String: 


which occaſion them; and therefore we 


cannot know, which of all the Sen,. 
tons, produced in different Perſons by 
one and the ſame external Object, dit- 
fers moſt from that Ovyees. This 


Human Underſtanding. 
This is what the .Satyri/t has ele- 


loantly expreſſed in theſe Words: Our 
LEyes deceive us, and the Uncertainty of 
ſour Senſes impoſes on our Reaſon, A 
Steeple which ſeems to be ſquare when 
J look on it near, 
lu Diſtance. 
F it, nauſeates Honey, and the Noſe has 
Wften an Averſjon to Perfumes. 
Thing would not pleaſe us more than a- 
other, if the Sen ſes were not iu à per- 


ſeems to be round at 
A Man who has enough 


One 


tual Contraſt. 


as we have begun; and ſuppoſe yet 
that the "Teſtimony of the Senſes 1 


with them a certain and particular De- 
claration of the external Oszed, from 
whence they proceed; and ſuchas they 
cannot carry from the external Ohyect, 
from whence they did not procced; 
which Zeus thought neceſſary for the 


knowledge of Truth : yet who will be 


an{werable for the Verdict of the Senſes, 
when they report to the Underſtanding 


4. Let us go on in an caſie Manner, e rid: 


ty of the 
Nerwtes.and 
IS the animal 


faithful, when they receive from with- Spirits, du- 
out the Species, or Images, that carry 


Jol. 


the Senſations which they had? ſince 


tor that Purpoſe they make Uſe of the 
Fibres of the Nerves, whoſe Conforma- 
tion being very. different, as Anatomiſts 
and Phyſicians have obſerved, it follows 
that 
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 bres of the Nerves, and ferve to excite 


_ theſe Inſtruments are moved alſo; an 
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that the Reports they make to the Un. 
derſtanding cannot be uniform. Th 
uſe likewiſe the Animal Spirits, which 
are not in the ſame 8 and 
whoſe Motions are very different in al 
Men. 

I know Deſtartes believed, and has 
made a great many believe ſo too, that 
the Animal Spirits go from the Brain 
into the Cavity of the Nerves, and dif 
fuſe themſelves around the internal V. 


Motion in the Muſcles; that theſe Fi 
bres are like very fine Threads, and 
joyned together in Form of Cord 
which extend themſelves every Wa 
even to the Extremity of the externd 
Members, and aſſiſt the Inſtruments o 
Senſe ; inſomuch that being moved, o 
ſhaken by the Speczes or Image of th: 
external Object, the Fibres adjoyned tt 


as they are encompaſſed and {ſwelled b 
theſe Animal Spirits, they carry to the 
Brain with great Celerity that Motio! 
imprinted on them in the Extremitie 
and external Parts of our Body. 

when we touch an extended Cord : 
one of its Extremities, the other En 
ſhakes almoſt at the ſame time. 


Fo 


Human Underſtanding. 
For my own Part, who by many 
Diſſections I have made of the Bodies 
bf living Creatures, know clearly that 
andl the Nerves, which are diſperſed through 
the whole Body, how much ſoever 
they may be ſwelled by the Animal Spi- 
Fits, are yet very flack and crooked, 
turn in and out in many different Man- 
pers, eaſily lengthen and ſhorten them- 
elves by the Movement of the Part 
Whereto they are annexed, I cannot 
omprehend how they reſemble an ex- 
ended Cord, and with ſo much Cele- 
ity convey to the Brain that Movement 
Which was impreſſed on them in one 
df their Extremities. Let us ſuppoſe 
owever this may be done in ſome 
anner, it is moſt certain that the A- 
imal Spirits are much more proper for 


Un- 


7 ch his Office; for being, as they are, ſub- 
ed lle and of incomparable Levity, and 
and ling the Cavity of the Nerve, it is 
2 aſle to comprehend that the Motion 
o thi mprinted on them from without, may 
lotiolbe carried immediately to the Brain. 


Wieſe Spirits are as ſinuous, and as much 
wiſted in and out as one would have 


tion and Form. As a n blowing 
Trumpet bent round, if when he puts 
F 0 | his 


or though the Cavities which contain 


hem to be, yet they _ Diſpo- 
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his Mouth to one of the Holes, he ap 
plies his Hand to the other, will find 
that the Hand is puſhed by the Air with 
in, as ſoon as that internal Air is puſhec 
by his Breath. 

This Opinion is not hurt by the Ex 
perience which has been ſometime: 
made of a Pally, that had deprived 
Member of Motion, without depriving 
it of Feeling, for this Member receive 
Motion, when a great Quantity of Spi 
rits was conveycd into its Muſcles by 
the Nerves. And if the Brain doe 
not furniſn ſuck a Quantity of Spi 
rits as is neceſſary to ſwell up theſe Muſ 
cles, or if theſe Muſcles do not receive 
them, and there are no more Spirits re 
maining than juſt neceſſary to fill thi 
Nerves, and not enough to fwell th 
Muſcles, Feeling then will remain wit 
out Motion. "Fs poſſible too that 2 
there are many hidden Fibres in the Ci 
vity of the Nerve, ſome may be de 
ſigned to furniſh the Muſcles with Sp 
rits, and to convey them to the Extre 


mities of the Body, and form Motio: 


As the Blood being carried from tix 
Heart to the Extremities by the Arte 
ries, is conveyed back by the LVezns ti 
the Heart again. But this in paſling 


Let us only add to what has been fa 
tha 


Human Underſtanding. 


ap. that the Spirits ſometimes are ſo agitated 
find by Sickneſs, Sleep, Wine, and other 
vIth-W Cond, and the F:bres of the Brain ſo 
thedFl violently ſhaken, that it receives di- 

. vers Imprethons thereby; inſomuch 
Ex chat the nderſtanding ſometimes thinks 
mes it has certain Se ſatiouc, which the In- 
ed ¶ ſtruments of the Senſes never had. 


JI 


vin 5. Beſides; the Brain, which is the Ci- The Fiel- 


1velicadel of the Soul, the Laboratory of 2% e 


Brain ts 


| MP Reaſon, the Opcrator of Perception, as 1utiow:. 
'S D) 
do 


is ſuppoſed ; has it the fame Form and 


Spit leſs in ſome, and greater in others? The 
Mul Conformation of the Head, which is a 
cel certain Sign of that of the Brain, is ſa 
5 different in Men, that whole Nations 
| thhave Heads round, others long, ſome 
1 iointed, and many flat. We know that 
WitlSthe Excellence of Wit, the Strength 
nat Wand the Fidelity of the Memory, pro- 
ic eds from the Conformation and Con- 
e dition of the Brain and the Head. 

Sp "Tis a Maxim of the Philoſopher 
Xtra Parmenides (c), that the Diſpoſition of 
ou Man's Underſtanding, depends on the 
m USDiſpoſition of the Parts of the Body. 
Ari xperience, confirmed by a common 


5 4 French Proverb, tells us that thoſe who 
00 GT ove 


1 {aid 


(e) Parmenid. apud Ariſt. Matapli. Lib. iu. Cap. 3. 


tha have 


Structure in all Men? Do we not ſee it 
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have great Heads, are ordinarily Peo- 
ple of great Senſe, and that the Small- 
neſs of the Head is accompanied with 
little Wit. Hzppocrates (d) ſays, the 
Nation of the Macrocephali, (that is to 
ſay, of the Long Heads) perſwaded that 
the Length of the Head contributed to 
the Valour of Man, made an Engine 
to lengthen the Heads of their Chil- 
dren, and that Nature in Time being 
obedient to Art, gave this Figure to 
the Heads of all the People. There is 
a Nation in America, who take Care to 
form the Heads of their Children poin- 
ted like a Sugar-Loaf, which is con- 
ſummate Folly, and near to Madneſs. 

The Head of Ther/ites, the Man 
Homer repreſents to us ſo filly and fool. 
iſn, was of this Form. From hence 
comes that Proverb, So many Heads, || 
many Minds : For from this Diverſity e 
Organs, neceſſary to give us the Senſe 
of external Objects; Fibres, Spirits 
Brains, Heads, and from their Difte 
rences, ariſes that great Diverſity of C 
3 which is found among Men 

rom hence it comes that they are ſ 
unſettled in their Judgments, reject ii 
their advanced Age, what they admirec 


FE — 


(d) Hippocr, de Aq. Aer. & Lois. Sch. 3. 
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in their Youth; that often in the Space 
of one Day, and ſometimes of one 


H uman Underſtanding. 


Hour, the ſame Man changes his Opi- 
nion and Inclinations, contradicts, and 


plunges himſelf into ſo great a Variety 


of Deſires. 
6. But if all theſe Organs, which are 2 Fiel. 
ſo fallible, were of unqueſtionable Fi- Y F b 


man Spirit 


| delity, we ſhould not for that Reaſon ,, Ude 


be better inſtructed in the Manner of Hanne, 


the Soul's perceiving the JSpeczes, or 


dubious, 
and its Na- 


Images, imprinted in the Brain, or in we un 
the Manner whereby it judges of Things e. 


in. it has perceived, or in that laſtly where- 


by theſe Speczes purely corporeal and 
material, can make themſelves known 
to the Soul, which is incorporeal and 
immaterial, 

Since then we know not in what 
Manner, that Impreſſion made in the 
Brain can reach the Soul, and ſince the 
Soul in the mean time feels its ſelf 
moved, and affected in ſome Meaſure 
by the Brain, which was affected it ſelf 
by a corporeal Motion, ſo as to con- 
ceive the external Obyect in a certain 
Meaſure, as for Example, to conceive 
the Fun to be like a luminous and ſhin- 


ing Dh, it will be uncertain whether 


this ſame Figure be in the Eye, or a 
Figure different from it. Nay, on 
D the 
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the contrary the Soul is convinced, 
that the Image of the Sun repreſents it 
ſelf inverted in the Eye; althouph it 
finds in it an Idea of the Sun that is not 
inverted. It is likewiſe convinced that 
all the Objects which come to her by 
the Report of the Eyes, repreſent them- 
{elves in it in a Situation contrary to 
what they are repreſented in the Eyes; 
that what appears to it to be the Top 
of a Thing, is the Bottom in the Eye 
and what appears to be on rhe right, 5; 
on the left Side in the Eye. 

_ The Soul is likewife uncertain, whe- 
ther the Image which comes from the 
Sun, be like that repreſented in the Eye. 
Neither does it know, whether any |: 
mage of the Sun be repreſented in the 
Eye, or whether it ſelf forms not that 
Idea on the Traces imprinted in the 
Brain before: as in thofe Ideas Met 
have in Sleep, Diſtraction, Drunken. 
neſs, and which at the fame Time have 
no Reality; and moreover as in the | 
deas we form our felves, when awake 
in our Senfes, and ſober. —— 

geſides, it has been fought even to 
this Hour, by infmite Diſquiſitions, and 
Diſputes, what the Nature of our Un- 
deritanding is, the moſt noble Faculty 
of the Soul; in what Part of our Body 

+5 placed, 


; Human Underſtanding. 
placed, what its Action is, whether it 
has no Ideas, but by the Miniſtry, and 
| Meſſage of the Senſes, and whether 
Nature did not imprint them in its firſt 
Formation. That Diverſity of Opini- 
ons alſo found among Men, the Diffe- 
| rence of their Ideas, and Ways of con- 
y to ceiving Things, which are the Operati- 

ons of the Underſtanding, ſhews us 
Topf clearly, how variable, uncertain, and 
Eye unknown the Nature of it is. Now all 
it, 8Wtheſe Diſputes and Queſtions touching 
the Underſtanding, cannot be decided 
he · ¶ but by the Underitanding it ſelf, which 
theſ being of a dubious Nature, how ſhall a 
dubious Thing be decided and determin- 
ed by a Thing which is dubious? Can 
the Taſte relith it ſelf? The Smelling 
Imell it ſelf? The Sight ſee it ſelf? 

Rightly and perfectly to comprehend 
ne Nature of the Underſtanding, ano- 
her Underſtanding is certainly neceſſa- 
y: For there is no Faculty in us be- 
des to do it by. If it be unknown 
o us then, and we are ignorant of its 
Wperations, with what Afſurance can 
We make Uſe of a Thing unknown to 
nds, for the Perception of other Things 
r Unhich are as much unknown? Or what 
acultj Predit can we give to Things we per- 
Bodyſeive by Means thereof ? | 
Jlaced, D 2 Since 
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Since the Speczes, or Images of ex- 
ternal Obyjefts, that are the Cauſe of 
the Ideas which are formed in us are 
ſubject to ſo many Alterations ; ſince our 
bodily Senſes are ſo obtuſe and dull; 
their Organs ſo weak; the Nature of 
human Caderſianding ſo obſcure, what 
Knowledge can we promiſe our ſelves 
of the Conformity and Agreement be- 
tween the external Ohhyect which pre- 
{ents it ſelf to us, and the Idea of that 
Object imprinted in our Soul? 


F 
The THIRD PRO OF. 


Human Underſtanding cannot know the 
Nature of things with perfect Cer- 
tainty. 

W E. have ſtill behind a very clear 

Proof of the Ignorance which 1 


natural to us, in that the Eſſence o 


Things is incomprehenſible to human 


Mind. For ſince I have now proved 


that Nature has formed us in fuch : 
Sort, as not to be able to acquire a cer- 


| tain Knowledge of external Ogzeds, 


though 


ts N 2 n ö 10 þ T 7 HY = 


Human Underſtanding. 
though this ought to ſuthce to take 


from us all 1 of knowing Truth 
with Certainty pl Reaſon: if I ſhew 
farther, that the Eſeuce and Nature of 
Things, and even of Man himſelf is 
ſuch, that he cannot know it, the Con- 


* fidence of human Underſtanding will 


have no Foundation to ſupport it, be- 


* cauſe I ſhall have made appear then, 
that Man is not capable of knowing 
Things with Certainty and Evidence ; 
and likewiſe that by their Nature they 
cannot be known to Man certainly and 
evidently, which I prove thus. 


It is impoſſible to know the Eſſence 


of a Thing, unleſs we know wherein it 
| agrees, and differs from other Things: 
that is to ſay, if we know not its Genus 


and Differentia. 


For Philo ſophers a- 
ree, that herein conſiſts the E/ence of 
hings, and that the beſt Definition we 


can give of them, is, by their Genws 
and Dzifferentia, If then the Genus 


and Differentia of Things cannot be 


known, we can neither know their 
Definition nor E/ence. Now we can- 
not know the Genus of a Thing, that 
is to ſay, in what it agrees with another 
of a different Speczes, if we know not 
the Eſſence of both. It is then neceſ- 
ſary to know the * of that Thing 
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in another Manner than a Horſe, there 


nur. But how do you know that 
Man and a Horſe are equally Auimaln 
if you know not the Nature of then 


of rhe WEAKNESS of 


of which we would know the Genus 
But we have now faid that to knoy 
the Efeute of that Thing, we mul 
know its Genus firit; fo that Hence 
and Genus have Need one of the othe! 
to be known, and the Knowledge o 
the one depends on the Knowledge o 
the other. We mult thereby fall inte 
a Circle, which is a Sort of defective 
Reaſoning, and proves nothing. 
What I have now ſaid of Genus 
ought to be ſaid of Differentia for 
cannot know in what one Thing di 
fers from another, unleſs I know then 


both. This will be clear by an Ex 


ample. 


Ask the Profeſſors of Philoſophy 
what Man is, they will tell you he is: 
rational Animal. Here is the Genns, 


and the Diſfereutia. Now the Gena: 


ought to be equally common to the Jpe- 
cres Which are compnzed under tha 
Genug. Man then ought to be an Ani 
mal in the ſame Manner, as a Horſe i 
an Animal. For if Man is an Anim 


will be a Difference in the Genus cvei 
as Cenus, and fo there will be no Ge- 


both, 
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nur both, and perfectly what an Animal is: 
now] and this is no leſs uncertain. For if yau 
mult Þ ask the ſame Profeſars what an e, 
ence is, they will anſwer it is that which lives 
ther and feels; has Life and Sen e. But how 
e of can you know, my dear Maſters, whe- 
e off ther a Man and a Horſe feel in all Points 
intoÞ alike ; whether the qeuſatiou of a Man 
ctive be intirely the ſame as that of a Horſe? 
| Des-Cartes, that new Inventer of 
ens Truth, maintains (if we will believe 
for I him) that the Horſe feels the Spurs 
dib which prick him, no more than the 
them Tree does the Ax which cuts it. Be- 
Ex hides, we {ee certain Plants which give 
Signs of Senſe, when touched, and arg 
ſopih not Animals notwithſtanding: nar con- 
e is i ſequently is a Horſe. Add hereto, we 
renusþ lee a Horſe, a Man; but do not ſeę an 
rena Animal, but when we fee a Horſe, a 
pe. Man, a Fiſh, a Bird, or ſome other Aui- 
tha mal We know not Animal then, 
Ani Which is the Genus, but by its Speczes ; 
ſe i ſeek to this very Hour to know the 
ma Species by Genus; and fall thereby in- 
there to that vicious Kind of Reaſonigg, cal- 
eveif ied Dialel, that is to ſay alternatory; 
o Gehen to prove a Thing in Queſtion, 
that we make uſe of another, whofe Proof 
mali depends on the very Thing in Que- 
then ſtion. 
both, D 4 More 
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Moreover, ſince to know the Eſſence 
of a Thing, we muſt know its Genus; 
to know the Eſſence of the Genus, we 
muſt know its Genus; and the Genus 


of that Genus, and ſo always aſcend. 
Thus the Thing will be infinite, andÞÞ 
we ſhall never arrive to the Know- 
ledge of what we ſeek ; or at beſt muſt 
ſtop at ſome ſuperior Genus, of whoſe 
Genus we arc ignorant. But if we know 


not the Genus of that ſuperior Genus, 


we likewiſe know not that ſuperior Ge- 


nus, nor conlequently any other Gen: 
which depends on it, nor the Thing it 
ſelf in Queſtion. Let us proceed now 


to Differentia, which with Genus com- 


poſes the Eſſence of Man. 


This Dzfferentia is taken from his 
Reaſon, with which it is pretended he 
is endowed. Now that is the very Thing 
in Queſtion in our preſent Inquiry, 


y 


namely; if Man be endowed with Rea- ; 


ſon, and whether he can reaſon. Since 
we are not aſſured he can do ſo, we are 
not aſſured he is a rational Animal, nor 
that Reaſon is his Diferentia. Let us 


ſuppoſe nevertheleſs he is rational, are 
we aſſured he is of all Animals the only 

one which is ſo? 
We have Writings of ſome great Phi- 
loſophers, who maintain that Reaſon is 
| found 
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found likewiſe among other Animals. 

No-Body can decide this Conteſt, if he 
is ignorant what Man is; and what thoſe 
other Animals are. We mult then re- 
turn to the Matter in Queſtion; name- 
Sly what is Man, and then we ſeck in a 
| Thing unknown, the Knowledge of what 
is unknown, without being able to ex- 
tricate our ſelves out of this Perplexity. 


F | 


The FouR TH Proor. 


Thin gs cannot be known with per foct 
Certainty, by Reaſon of their conti- 
uual Change. 


THERE is ſtill another and that a 
| molt manifeſt Cauſe, which pre- 
vents our Knowledge of Things, vz. 
| the continual Mutability they are ſub- 
ject to: and this Mutability is ſuch, that 
they cannot remain in the ſame State, 
no not for the leaſt Space of Time. To 
expreſs this continual Change of Bodies, 

the ancient Philoſophers made uſe of 
- the Compariſon of a River, very appli- 
cable to our Subject. For Herachtns 


well 
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well obſerved, that no Perſon ever en Ho. 
ter d twice into the ſame River; beholl 
cauſe the Waters which flow'd yeſter Ih 
day from that Place of the River wherdſn 
he went in, are ſince gone, and other ſuc 
ceed, which flow there now: and the 
Philoſopher Cratylas maintain d with n 
leſs truth, that we cannot ſo much a 
enter once into the ſame River: in lik 
manner your Horſe that carries yo 
now, and which you think you know, 
is not the ſame which carried you ye 
{terday, but another; and that you rod: 
on but a Moment ago, is not the ſame 
Horſe but another. Time has taken of 
one Part of him. His Fleſh, Bones, Skin, 
Hair are cha dy by the NouriſhmentiFv 
he has received, the CT he has 
voided, by Increaſe, Reſpiration, Per. 
23 external and internal Heat, by dr 
the Deprædation of the Air that ſur: 5 
rounds him, and the Spirits he Joſes: 
the Acceſſion of oy arg Matter A 
repairing the Loſs of that which went! 
from him. | 

For this Reaſon Plato, and all the an- IL. 
cient Philoſaphers he quotes in his The-N 
etetus; namely Empedocles, Heraclitus 0 
Protagoras, and the greater Part of o- 
ther Pi ſopher's, (unleſs you excepth 
Parmenides) and thoſe celebrated 5 9 

1 


\ 
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Homer and Epicharmus, who have been 
Followed by (4) Seneca, Taid: that all 
rnings are, but not one of them exiſts, 
ihn {ach Sort as we may fay it is ſure 
and fixed. From whence it follows 
hat when I apply my ſelf to attain the 
ou ledge of a Thing, it will ceaſe to 
he what it was, before my Mind can 
et about the Work. This obliged the 
Philoſopher Cratylus to affirm, we muſt 
de filent. Now ſeeing U##rver/als, ſo 
alled, are compoſed of Things particu- 
lar and ſingular, and ſince we cannot 
know particular Things, becauſe they 
ſcape us by this continual Flux and Mu- 
tability, we cannot know the *Unzver ſals 
vhich are c of them. 
This Reaſoning had ſo an Ef- 
Jfect upon Saint (C) Auguſiine, that he 
drew this Conſequence from it: Name- 
. E. we muſt wot expett the perſeci 
Avowledge of Truth from our Senſes. 
And ya ax i (c) diſpoſed to anſwer 
I chis Reaſoning, did it in a Manner fo 
irivolous, that he has even confirmed it. 
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nions can we expect? How ſhall I k nov 
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to Moment, every Hour. Whilſt | 
ſpeak, I become another Man; and al. 
though this Alteration does not plainly 
appear in a little Time, we eaſily know 


it ſoon after. How then ſhall Man, fo 
changeable, variable and inconſtant in 


himſelf, judge aſſuredly of all other 


Things? 


es 
; — ＋ JS Ow / SV mY 2 
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The Firrn PRO O. 


Things cannot be known with perfel 


Certainty, by Reaſon of the Difference 


of Men. 


F Men are ſo ſubject to Mutability 
that not one of them is conſiſtent 
with himſelf for a very ſmall Space 
there muſt be an infinite Difference in 
the great Multitude of Men, as I have 
already obſerved. From this great Va. 


riety, what Congruity of Judgment 


what Conformity and Steadineſs of Opi- 


that what ſeems to me to be white, 5 
ſo to you? and that the Colour, which 
| vou 
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you and I call white, ſeems to you and 

me to be one and the ſame Colour ? 
Since Things then may appear diffe- 

rent to Men, or at. leaſt we cannot know 


whether they appear to them alike, in 
this great Multitude, who ſee things dif- 
ferently, or know not whether they may 
{ee them in one and the ſame Manner; 


which ſhall we think, perceives them, 


quainted with this 


as they truly are in themſelves? and in 


a Diſcord ſo univerſal, ſhew me the 
Rule of Truth wherein all Men ſhall ac- 
| quieſce ? 


The Poet 838 was well ac- 

efect of human Na- 
ture, when he made Ereocles ſay, that 
(4) Among ſt Men Nothing is equal, nor 


| alike, except the Names of thin 55 but 
| that Things themſelves have Not 


ing in 
them permanent nor ſure. 

The Philoſopher Protagoras acknow- 
ledged it likewiſe, and ſaid every one 
is a Rule of Truth to himſelf. But I 
may add moreover, that no Man can be 
lo, by Reaſon of this Diſſimilitude I 
have now ſpoke of, not only of all Men 
from one another, but of every Man 
from himſelf. This Matter is excellent- 
ly handled by Plato in his Theætetus, 


(4) Euripid. Phœniſſ. vi. 504. 505. 
and 
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and by Sextus Empiricus. (e) The 
both deſerve to be canſulted. Ts 
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CHAP. vll. 
The SixTH PROOF. | 
Things cannot be known with per fed 
Certainty, becauſe their Cauſes art 
in finite. | | 


O theſe we mult join the following n 
Proofs, viz. All Things of this 
World are ſo connected, we cannot o 
conceive one without conceiving anv-W 
ther; nor that other without a third; Hi 
nor that third without a fourth, till car- ſe 
rying our Mind along: we have run 
through the lafinity of Things, where- Ini 
of this World is compoſed. But human 
Underitanding not being by its Nature 
capable of knowing all, and unable to 
know any thing without that Know- 
_ it can conſequently know No- 
t | 
I would: for Inſtance, know what Man N. 
is, as compoſed of Body and Soul, and 


(e) Sexr, Empir. Pyrrhon, Hypot. lib. 1. Cav. 14. 
Sn en- 


Hamam Underſtanding. 
endow'd with Reaſon ; I cannot attaiti 
this unleſs I underſtand the Nature of 
his Body, Soul, and Reaſon. The Body of 
Man being compoſed of Fire, Air, 
Water and Earth; it is neceſſary to be 
thoroughly acquamted with the Nature 
of theſe Elements, to be qualified to 
know that of Man. I begin with Fire, 
md to underſtand it, apply my ſelf to 

che ſearch of what Phrlofophers have 

ought thereon. I conſult Des-Cartes, 

md cannot learn from him what the 

ure of Fire is, if I am not exact! 

inſtructed in the Syſtem of the Wor 

which he has invented. Neither is it e- 

nough to be thoroughly acquainted with 

1 1 27 ber Pte pers 

ich the Jy of other Philoſophers, 

and afterwards judge which of Al chele 
true. To be able to do this well, ] 
muſt aſcend again to the Knowledge of 
firft Cauſes, which have hitherto —— 


When I ſhall have ſought out the Na- 
ure of Fire, I muſt paſs to that of Air, 
and afterwards to that of Vater, amid 
aftly to that of Earth; and in each of 
theſe Enquiries we ſhall find the ſame 
Dittcalties. From hence we muſt pro- 
cecd to the Fabrick of a human Body, 
Its Structure, and Uſes of the Parts 
4 which 
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which compoſe it: Matter of infinite 


after all the Diſputes and Experiences of 
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Labour and Study, each of theſe Things 


ſo many Years, remains in Obſcurity. 
_ We muſt examine likewiſe, how the 
Body of Man is produced; an impor: 
tant and difficult Inquiry, that of Gene. 
ration, and the Cauſes of Generation; « 
what the Father, what the Mother con © 
tribute to it; from whence they derive ſc 
the Faculty of engendring ; how the In; 
fant is formed in the Mother's Belh le 
how nouriſhed there, what gives hin 
Strength and Induſtry to get out of tha 
Priſon ; whether a Man may be engen 
dered without Father or Mother, « 
{ome have believed; why a Male come 
to be born, why a Female; why th 
Production is flat noſed, why curl! 
hair'd, why little and low, why chol: 
rick, why addicted to Women, wh 
great Eater, why drunken, why healthy 
why of long life. See what a Number 
Articles muſt be known in this Matter. 
But ſuppoſing they may be know 
behold other inexplicable Dithculties 
riſe, touching the Nature of Man's Sou 
what it is, whence it is, how it ad 
what are the Effects of its Action, an 
how joined to the Body. When vi 


have diſcovered all this, we muſt . 0 j 
War 
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wards ſee what Reaſon is, its Uſes and 
Effects. This Inquiry will engage you 
in the Study of all Parts of the Dia- 
leffick Art. The Thing would be infi- 
nite to enumerate, if we could, all Sci- 
ences neceſſary for attaining to that of 
Man; and Life would not ſuffice, for 
acquiring the Knowledge of the leaſt Part 
of what we muſt know to underſtand 
ſome thing of it. We had better then 
re{t contented, and not undertake a uſe- 
leſs Labour. 


CI AP. VEL 


The SEVENTH PROOF. 


Man has no certain Rule of Truth. 


HE Want of a certain Rule of 
Truth, which God has denied hu- 
an Nature, is an invincible, and capi- 
al Proof againſt the Temerity of * 
Demag i. For as all things are blended 
ith Truth and Falſhood, it is difficult 
or us to diſtinguiſh them, and being ſo 
angequently deceived, how can we make 
VWIus Diſtinction, without we «can apply 
teſſp it ſuch a certain Rule of Truth, as 
al E will 
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Search of Truth, to whom the Name off 


RIU, and divided it into two Kinds 


by Means of which Meaſure, and pre 


Of. the WEAKNEssS of 
will undoubtedly make known to us, 
that what agrees to it, ſhall be true ; and 


the contrary falſe, For which Reaſon, 
thoſe who addicted themſelves to thef 


Philoſophers has been given, employed 
their utmoſt Sagacity to find out tha 
Rule. Gave it the Name of CRIII 


8. | WY un U . . a 


one for the Rule of Actions, the othe 
of Opinions: All our Life to be con 
ducted by the firſt, and all our Know 
ledge to depend on the ſecond : wid 
being well eſtabliſhed, we ſhall han: 
Means to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſc 
hood: and this is what is called the Ru 
or Kee, of Truth. | 

This Criterium may be taken dive 
Ways, but at preſent we are in Search 
that 7 which is N the Mei 
ſure of Comprehenſion, or Perception 


— — A 
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ceeding in it with Art, we may con 
prehend Things obfcure. We {peak he 
only of that Sort of Criterium, or Ri 
of Truth, which makes Uſe of Reaſe 
to acquire the Knowledge of Truth. 

This Criterium is divided into thre 
Kinds, the Criterium of which, the C 
terium by which, and the Criterin 
according to which. The Criterium 


whit 


Knowledge of Truth, which Man would 
acquire, The Criterium 


to know Truth, as the Senſes, or the 
W Underſtanding. And the Criterium ac- 
wn cording to which, is the Action of hu- 
man Mind, which applies the Cyiterium 
'W by which,. to the Search of Truth. 
Others have already proved by moſt 
evident Reaſons, that theſe three Kinds 
of Criterium are uncertain, and uſeleſs 
to the Difcovery of Truth. For ſince 
che Nature of Man is to us unknown, 
having been — The in Vain by ſo 
much Study, and ſo many Conteſts of 
Philoſophers ; it is moreover much 
more unknown to us, whether it be ca- 
pable of knowing Truth. The Criteri- 


then uncertain. | 
If it be fo, as the Thing ſpeaks itfelt, 
Wit follows that the Criteriam by which, 
is ſtill more uncertain, I mean the Sen- 
les of Man, or the Impeſſions they re- 
ceive, or their intimate Touches, or 
Fancy, which is otherwiſe called Ima- 
J $ination ; that is to ſay, an Impreſſion or 
MF impulſe made in the Soul by an exter- 
nal Otyect, or a Moꝛrli pr ation of the Un- 
Iderſtanding, which the Latin Philo- 
| = = „ 


| by which, are 
che Inſtruments that Man makes uſe of 


lei um of whech, namely human Nature, is 


3 


which, is Man; for the Point is the 
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phers call Viſum. The Underſtanding 


hkewiſe, which others would have to 


be the Criterium by which ; or Reaſon, | 


according to many, which is a Facul 


of the Underſtanding; all this is equally 


uncertain. For we cannot know the 
Facultics of a Nature which is un- 
known. 

The Faculties being unknown, the 
Actions are ſo no leſs : and in theſe con- 
ſiſts the Criterium according to which, 
] have not undertook to relate every 
Thing here which makes for this Sub- 
ject, for we have more Buſineſs upon 
our Hands, than to inſiſt long on the 
ſame Topics: elpecially ſeeing few are 
ignorant, of what has been accuſtomed 
to be ſaid in the Schools of Phzloſoply 
on the Deception of the Senſes, andof 
the Underſtanding : for there is Nothing 
that the Academicks and Scepricks do 
value themſelves more upon. I ſhall 
propoſe ſome Arguments only, which 
ſap all the Credit that can be given to 
Rules of Truth or CrrTERIUM. = 

Since to know Truth, we muſt have 
a Criterium, or Rule of Truth, it is ne- 
ceſſary to find it, before we ſearch for 
the Knowledge of Truth. Now to find 
this CrITERIUM, we muſt know how 
to diſcover the true CRITERTUM of 

VE Falſhood. 
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Human Under ſtanding. 
Falſhood. For that End we ought to 


enquire before hand, whether the true 


CKITERIUM has certain Characters of 
Truth, by which we may, and with- 
out which we cannot know. Truth. 
And how ſhall we know thoſe Chara- 
cters of Truth, if we know not Truth? 
We mult then have found Truth before 
we can find the CRITE RIU, and 
muſt have found the CRITERIUM be- 
fore we can find TruTH; and ſince 
we have neither found 7? uth nor the 
CRITERIUM, it follows that we can- 
not find one nor the other. * 
Beſides, ſince the CRITERIUM is 
the Rule of Truth; we muſt have ad- 
juſted this Rule, and be aſſured that it is 
right, before we apply it to Truth; for 
if it is not right, and we are not cer- 
tain it is ſo, it will not be ſafe, and we 
cannot confide in it. Now we know 
not how to adjuſt it, nor be aſſured it is 
right, if we have not another Rule of 
Truth, which is certainly true, and 
which may ſerve to rectify the firſt. This 
ſecond to be well rectified, mult be re- 
oulated on a third, and this third on a 
fourth, and ſo to vir Theſe Mat- 
ters have been explained at large by the 


Philoſopher Sextus Empiricus, a Man 


of Subtilty and Penetration, who has 


E 3 bet- 
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better humbled the Pride of the Dog- 
matiſis than an But J am ſatisfied 
to tourh the __ ſummarily. 
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& H A P. IX. 


The Eicurn PRO Ox. 


I, Arguments againſt Evidence. 2. The 
Objeets which preſent themſelves to 
the Minds of thoſe who are aſleep, 
drunk or mad; are as evident as tho 2 
that are preſent to the Minds of Men, 
who are awake, faſting, ane in their 
right Senſes. 


a £1 At thoſe who boaſt of being able 
againſt E- to obtain the Knowledgeof Truth 
aaa, by means of a Rule of Truth, or CR IT E- 
RIU M, agree that beſides this, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have an evident and diſtinct 
Perception of Things, either by the Sen- 
ſes, or Reaſon, or ſome other Way, 
whatever it may be; ſo that the Under- 
ſtanding to comprehend any Thing, has 
Need of a diſtin ed nv ent Idea of 
it. This is the Language of all the Dog- 
"matiſts; wherein they don't perceive, 
that thereby they render the * 
0 


Human Under ſtandimg. 


of Truth ſtill more difficult, and inſtead 
of one CRITERITIUM, require two; 
namely the Idea of the Thing, and the 
Evidence of that Idea. But if we ad- 
nit there is no CRITER IVM, as I have 
ow proved, it follows that Evidence 
hich depends on CRITERIUM, will 
ave no Being. Add to this, that No- 
hing is evident but what is ſo to all the 
orld. For if no-Body will receive 
or evident, but what appears ſo to him, 


or each of thoſe who ſhall have contra- 
Pad will alledge Evidence for 
Proof of his Opinion; and Nothing is 
) evident as to appear fo to all, and by 
onſequence there is no Evidence. 

Wherein we cannot wonder enough 
the Imprudence of thoſe Philo/aphers, 
ho boaſting they have Evidence with 
hem, do not {ee what is moſt evident; 
mely; that the Evidence is fallacious, 
hich equally undertakes the Defence 
f oppoſite Sides, and lends its Aſſi- 
mce to each : againſt the other; and 
at we can never reap any Advantage 


f 1 agree, and all unite in one 
Nd the ſame Set. Can any-Bady have 


, Nreſumption enough, how clear and di- 
e int ſoever his Notions may be, to be- 
E. 4 lieve 


rue and falſe will be equally evident; 


om this Aſſiſtance, till ſuch time as 


5 >=. — — — . 1 
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fo well regulate his Life & Reaſon, but 


fered him Somewhat 75 new Inſtructios 
e 
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lieve that he is the only wiſe Man in the 
World, and all others are Fools? Does 
not Evidence frequently deceive one 
and the ſame Perſon, who finds a thing 
evidently falſe in his advanced Years, 
which appeared to him to be evidently 
true in his Youth? 

Loet us hear what Sophocles ſays: 
(a) never did two Men who were Friends, 
nor two People in Alliance, continue in 
the ſame Sentiments. For the one ſooner WL 
the other later, finds the ſame Thing 


feet and bitter, Let us add theſe” 


Words of Terence (b) Never did Mai 


the State of fur, 88 Time and Oe, of 


making him perceive he was ignorant 0 
what he thought he knew, and ſenſible 
that what he had believed to be moſt di. 


ſirable, ought to be rejected. But of a 


Evidences, which ſhall we follow? Sha T 
it be that of Infancy, Manhood, or adh 
vanced Age? Dionyſius of Heraclea, whaſeh 


overcome by Pain, paſſed from the Sedan 
of the Szozcks to that of the Epidureaus 


and was therefore firnamed the Tyr 
Coat, whilſt he ſtuck to the Sroica 
Party did he find Obſcurity and Confu- 
ſion in all things? Ni 


4 7 


(4 Sopbocl. Eli. Tyr. verſ. 639, & ſeq. ; (6) Terent "= 
Adelph. Sc. 4. Act. 5. 


Have not Per 


to the 
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Madneſs, has not 
hat appears to us while we are awake, 


faſting and in our right Senſes. When 


en awake, when their Drunkenneſs 22 


then in Error, but did not perceive it 


flected on it, believe we are awake, and 
ſee with perfect Evidence, What appears 
then to the Mind. 
That mad-Man of Argos, who ima- 
gin'd he was at a Play, and clapp'd his 
Hands before an empty Theatre, did he 
not believe he clearly ſaw and heard the 
Geſture and Recital of the Players? 
The Extravagancies of the diſtracted, 
their Fears, Flights, Tranſports, are not 
thoſe Indications of a Spirit evidently 
and violently agitated by the Images of 
Things which preſent themſelves to it ? 
fone anſwered directly to 
Queſtions put to them ? Others made 


A 
very fine Verſes, and ſome walked on 


the Tops of Houſes with great Caution 
when aſleep ? which they * 
| ave 


2. I ſay moreover, that what appears 7 9%je#: | 
Mind in _ Drunkenneſs, and — 55 
els Evidenc e, than ves to the 


ver, or when recover'd of Madneſs, ident as 
they acknowledge indeed they were % w 


are preſent 
« - b ts the Minds 
at all in the time of Sleep, Wine or A Mer who 


are awake, 


Diſtraction. We doubt likewiſe ſome- fn a 
times in fleeping, whether we are a- their 
wake, or afleep ; and after we have re- "5/+ 
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found a ſure Sign, to diſcover the Fal. 
ſity of Dreams; namely, in that they 
have no Relation to the Things, 
-we have done when awake: For 
if by Chance they have Relation 


may ſerve to diſtinguiſh them. But it 
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have done, had they not been excited 
by the cleareſt Ideas? Thoſe who be. 
heve they aſſiſt in the nocturnal Aſſem. 

blies of Sorcerer, have they not the 
molt clear Ideas of Things very falſe 
and frivolous? and who being awake, 
will not acknowledge that they were a 
lleep, when thoſe Viſions paſſed through 
their Minds; and think they ſaw them 
fo certainly as to imagine thoſe who 
contradict them, to be aflecp themſelves 

or not in their right Senſes. 
-, Since the Images which preſent them-Wh 
ſelves to us in Sleep, how clear ſoever 
they may appear, are nevertheleſs mol 
falſe, how can we know, whether ow 
being awake is not another Kind of 
Sleep, during which the Images of 
Things that appear to our Minds, what. 
ever Light they may be inveſted with, 
are notwithitanding vain and falſe! 
Plato in his Theetetus has formed this 
Doubt as,F have done. Thoſe are very 
much deceived,, who think they have 


thereto, there will be no Sign which 


may 
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nay very eaſily fall out that there may 
c a Relation between them. As for 
xample ; if I dream when aſleep, that 
rehearſe to my Friends the ſame 
hings I told them the Day before, and 
at the Barking of a Dog interrupted 
y Recital; the next Day, when Sleep 
25 left me, I ſhall be in Doubt whether 
e Barking of that Dog interrupted the 
ecital I made being awake, or aſleep. 
we often happen to doubt, whether 
ertain Things did really befall us, or 
e did but dream ſo. But if on the 
her hand, our Dreams have no Re- 
tion with what we have done when 
rake, why ſhould we believe the 
hings we thought in ſleep, are falſe, 
ther than thoſe we thought, when a- 
ake? For ſince they equally diſagree, 
d this Diſcord is the Mark of Falſity, 
e one ought not to be more ſuſpected 
Falſity than the other. 
lt is agreed that the Views of our. 
nder{tanding are formed by the Im- 
ſe of the Brain, and the Motion of 
Ibvres and Spirits. From hence it fol- 
Ws that the Evidence of the Images 
hich are preſented to my Mind, (be- 
g Nothing but a certain Manner, or 
lodification of thoſe Images) comes 
it Yom the ſame, Cauſe, as the * 
| | KARE tnem- 


J9 
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themſelves. If we grant this Point 
which cannot be conteſted, it muſt h 
lkewiſe allowed that the Brain may b 
moved, and the Spirits and the Fibrg 
agitated alike, as well by intern 
Cauſes, as by outward: Object. Fron 
whence we muſt conclude; that Ew 
dence may be found in Lag falſe, 1 
well as true; and that the Evidence 
what is true bears no Marks, whereb 
we can diſtinguiſh it from the Zvzdend 
of what is falte. And theſe Marks ca 
be had no where elſe, if it be as th 
Defenders of Evidence maintain, thi 
what is evident is ſelf-evident, and h 
no Need of Proofs from without. 
For otherwiſe to know Evidence, vi 
mult have Need of another Ewvzden 
as we have of external Light, to ſe 
Light. Suppoſe a Man carries ſever 
Pieces of Mony in a Bag, and : 
Braſs, except one of Silver; and tit 
Poor apprized of it, ſhould beg tit 
Pieces of Money, every one of the 
hoping that the Pzece of Silver mig 
fall to his Lot; let the Owner of ti! 
Bag and theſe Pieces thereupon malt 
a Diſtribution in the Dark, can eith 
of theſe Petitioners know whether 
has received the Piece of Silver, of 
whether it was drawn out of the BA,. 
| 0 


/ 


Human Underſtanding. 
Ir not? and if any one of them con- 
Tcuring by the Sound of his Piece, or 


Ing it, or by other frivolous Tokens, 
Would believe he knew certainly, and 
Weclare openly that he had the Silver 
Piece, he would be ridiculous. The 
ther Indigents will be ſo no leſs, if 
Ich of them has the ſame Opinion of 
Wis own Pzece, and believes that all the 
Welt are deceived ; and this Controver- 
cannot be decided but in the 
—_ | 
ch is the Error of the Dogmati]ts. 
n the thick Darkneſs of Ignorance, 
ach of them handles his Piece of 
braſs, and not one of them but boaſts 
e has by infallible Signs diſcovercd, 
hat his Pzece is the only and precious 
Piece, i. e. Truth, which he has re- 
eived of God, the Diſpenſer of all 
ood, and attributes to himſelf a di- 
inet and evident Perception, more 
lear than the Light of the Sun at 
oon Day; is perſwaded that all others 
Error, who have the ſame Opinion 
their Pieces of Money; and will 
ever acknowledge that his ſo much 
oaſted Evidence is Nothing but Dark- 
Ness, 'till Light ſhall be imparted to 
Im from ſome other Quarter. 


Wbſervations he might make by hand- 
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CHAP, X 
The NIN T PROOr. 


1. Reaſon to doubt of all Things, pn 
poſed by Dgs-CarTES; mameh 
at we are ignorant whether Gi 
has not made us of ſuch a Nature, 
to be always decei ved. 2. F. 
whence it follows that our iutinu 


Perception of Things is dubious. 


lebe 1. ME S-CARTES ſupplies 1 
IC with another Reaſon to doubl 
ings pro- "+ # . . 
poſed b when he ſays in the Beginning of | 
Des- Cir- Meditations and Primceples, (a) th 
h, that we Cannot tell whether God has not mai 
are igno- ws of ſuch a Nature, as to be aku 
ther Gia decerved in Things which appear to 1 
ban nt to be moſt clear. This Doubt was we 
made uf thy of a Philoſopher, if he who pr. 
ſuch a Na 2. | , I] 
ture, as to poſed it, had taken Care to explain 
29s When I fay a Philoſopher, I don't me 
' a Chriſtian Philo ſopher, who kno 
that (6) God ligbieth every Mau thi 
(a) Cartes. Medit. 1, & 6. Princip. Part. 1. 75> & 13 
(6) Joh, xix. | | 
Come! 


Human Underſtanding. © 63 
cometh into the World. But Des-Cartes 
poke then as a Ph1/9/opher, and not as 
MM: Chriftzan. And he who could ſup- 
poſe there is no God, (c) might as well 
ſuppoſe God created Men ſo as to be 
always deceived. But when he lets up 
for a new Inventer of Truth, having 
begun the Syſtem of his Philoſophy by 
Dosi, and propoſed Reaſons for that 
Doubt, immediately after, as i the 
Way to Truth had been opened to him 
from Heaven, he ſo abſolutely ceaſes to 
doubt, that he does not ſo much as give 
bimſelf the Trouble, to folve thoſe Ar- 
guments which had obliged him to 
doubt. | 44. 
hut this Matter is not to be handled 
here, it is enough to fay at prefent, that 
chis Doxbting is of ſuch Importance, to 
WF binder us from receiving any Propoſite- 
or as certain, while we make Uſe of 
Nothing but our Reaſon, that Des-Car- 
77 an, Food fo far from deſtroying it, 
that it cannot be deſtroyed, if Reaſon 
does not borrow Aſſiſtance from Faith. 
For tet any one be convinced that Man 
eis an Animal fo formed by Nature, that 
© what appears to him to be true, is falſe; 
a you ſhall propoſe againſt this Opi- 


3 


c) Cares. Pr ineip. Part. 1. 7. e N 
el 4 nion, 
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From 


whence it 
follows, that 


the intimate 


Perception Cartes, utterly over 
Hold in which the Dogmatiſis confide, 


of Thmgs 


dubious. 


ples; the Knowledge I have that I am 


ſoning, we conceive notwithſtanding 
by ſome intimate Perception, that they 
are certain. For it Nature has formed 
me in ſuch Manner, that what appears 
to me to be moſt true, ſhall be molt 


falſe, when I believeI know, and feel 
by an intimate Perception, that the a. 


whole is greater than a Part, or that Jl 
| [ 
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nion, Will appear to him to be falſe oM 
true; if falſe, he will 5 it fa 
if true, believing himſelf to be ſo made d 
he will ſtill be obliged to reject it x 
falſe. Thus it will be eaſie for him to 
ſubvert all Reaſons that can be objected 
againſt his ke raregl and we cannot in. 
vent one, whi 


% 
U 


ich will not fall under thi 
eneral Law, that what appears to 
an to be of moſt Truth, is molt falſe 

2. As to the reſt, all I have alledget 
already, and principally that Reaſon o 
doubting all Things amor by Des: 
throws the ſtrong 


when they affirm we have a certain in. 
timate Knowledge of many Things; 
which though not founded on Reaſon, 
is nevertheleſs certain and evident; that 
ſuch is the Knowledge of firſt Princi 


at this preſent awake; they ſay though 
theſe Things cannot be proved by Rea- 


Human Under landing. 


MI am awake: I muſt believe that this is 
falſe, if I will adhere to that Reaſon of 
doubting propoſed by Des-Cartes. 


PP If Wy; D 1 ZR Ja = ww — -<>R\ 4 — 1 
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CHAP. XI. 


The TENTH PRO OF. 


Tis begging the Queſtion, to attempt to 
prove by Rea 2 that Reaſon ts cer- 
p tain, 


V E have yet another Proof as va- 
lid as the former, to make the 
eakneſs of Reaſon appear. What 
\reument ſoever we form to defend 
Reaſon, is a Production of Reaſon. 
but it can produce Nothing which will 
e abſolutely certain. Whatever Proof 
hen I can invent to defend the Certain- 
4 Reaſon, will be uncertain. It is 
erefore begging the Queſtion, to de- 
end Reaſon by Reaſon: for the Argu- 
nents propoſed for that End, as certain 
nd true, are derived from Reaſon ; 
vhich is the very Thing in Queſtion; 
amely, whether it can produce Cer- 
ainty and TM. 
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thence that we muſt be mad to git 
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The ELEVENTH Proor. 


Reaſoning uncertain. 


[| Muſt now harden my Forchead 
and ſince I have begun to doubt 
muſt doubt in good Earneſt when the 
Dogmatiſts are to be reduced to def: 
pair. Whatever Proof they bring 2 
gainſt me, they do it by Reaſoning. | 
ſhall not here call in the Authority 
many Phzloſophers, to whom all tht 
Art of Reaſoning has appeared dubiou 
uncertain, and fallacious: who hawx 
maintained that the Rules of Logic 
are Snares and Fetters we cannot ge 
clear off, which make what is conſtant 
ly falſe ſeem true, and conclude fron 


Faith to that which ſo frequently de 
ceives us. | 

To be more intelligible. Let an 
one propoſe to me an Argument whuci 
our Adverſaries hold for moſt certai 
and unqueſtionable, I am ready to ſhe! 


| 
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t to be moſt uncertain, and of no Ef- 
ect at all. They would prove for In- 
tance that Peter is a rational Animal: 
xe how they reaſon. Every Man is a 
ational Animal; Peter is a Man, there- 
ore Peter is a rational Animal. The 
rſt of theſe Propoſitions being univer- 
ih does principally paſs for true, be- 
zuſe every Man in particular is a rati- 
nal Animal. For having obſerved that 
is Man is a rational Animal, and that, 
d the next, and we have never {een 
y Man who was not a rational Ani- 
al: out of the Maſs of theſe particu- 
r Propoſitions, which declare every 
lan to be a rational Animal, this uni- 
rial Propoſitzon was formed; vis. 
ery Man is a rational Animal: from 
hence it follows that the Certainty of 
Is univerſal Propoſition, depends on 
e Certainty of all thoſe particular Pro- 
ions. 

But in the Reaſoning we now call to 
count, the Certainty of the particular 
ropoſitzon depends on the Certainty of 
e univerſal; for from every Man be- 
ga rational Animal, it is concluded 
Wat Peter is ſo; thus we fall into that 
ious Reaſoning called a Circle. 
fſides, ſince Des-Cartes believed and 
Maintained, that God can change the 
F 2 Eſſence 
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Eſſence of Things, and make them not 
to be what they are, v:. that the Num 
ber twenty ſhall be not compoſed d 
two tens, that a Man may not be a n 
tional Animal, (1 don't now examine the 
Truth of theſe Propoſitions) it is poll 
ble a Man may be found who is not 
rational Animal; and therefore th: 
firſt univerſal Propoſition, every Ma 
is a rational Animal, will not be true. 

This Example may ſuffice to makes 
doubt the Certainty of all other Re 
ſonings: and to this the Proofs given. 
it by conſummate Philoſophers eng 
us. I touch theſe Matters but ſupen 
cially here. To be wiſe, I ought ns 
to give Credit lightly to Reatoningſ® 
whoſe Falſity I have ſo often experience" 
Being in this Diſpoſition, if I am to He 
attacked by a Company of DogmatiF< 
what Arms will they take to oppoſe H 
with, while under the Safe-guard Ot 
my Doubts and Dithdences ? The e 


they can uſe, will be thoſe Reaſoninfſ® 


called Demonſirations, For what? 
Proof they produce, will be invalid g's 
not reduced into Form of Argumag9u 
Now there is no Argument which | 
not under this Obligation of Doubt! 


ect 
lai! 


C H atic 


CHAP. XII. 


The TwEeLErTH PROOF. 


rom the Diſſentious of the Dogma- 
tiſts, it follows that we muſt not ad- 
here to any of their Sefts. | 


ll HE. Diſſentions of the Dogmatiſts, 
will furniſh us moreover with a ve- 
good Proof to refute them. And 
s this very Proof the Phyſicians, ſir- 
med Empiricbs, raiſe againſt the 
Miylicians who make Uſe of Reaſoning, 
nd are therefore call'd Ratzonal:/ts, or 
Mcaſoners. If Nothing has ever been 
nrmed by one Dogmatiſt, which has 
ot been denied by another; if they 
Fever advanced any Opinion which has 
not been conteſted, what Confidence 
mn we place in their Affirmations, ſee- 
g other Dogmatical Philoſophers of 
qual Pride do not ſubmit to them? 
Let us run through their ſeveral 
We-cts; each of them will boldly lay 
aim to Truth, have its own Appro- 
[ aſJtion only, and be rejected by the Suf- 
© Oh trages 
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frages of all the reſt. Will it then be. 
come a Wiſe Man, to follow one Party, 
which is not approved but by that x 
lone, and is condemned by many? 


NEED ECP RT HESVESRG 
CHAP. XIV. 
The TpmikTEENTH PROOF. 


The Law of doubting eſtabliſhed by exce 
lent Philoſophers, 1. by Anacharii 
2. Pherecydes. 3. Pythagoras. 
Empedocles. 5. Gorgias Leontin. 
Xenophanes. 7. Epicharmus. 8. P: 
menides. 9. Xeniades. 10. Zeno 
Elea. 11. Heraclitus. 12. Anaxagon 
13. Democritus. 14. Protagoras. ! 
Socrates. 16. Plato, Author of the fi 
Academy. 17. Ariſtotle. 18. Arce 
las, Author of the ſecond Academy.! 
Lacydes. 20. Carneades, Author 
the third Academy. 21. Clitomach 
22. Philo, Author of the fourth At 
demy. 23. Antiochus, Author of 
fifth Academy. 24. Cicero. 25. V. 
ro, Piſo, Lucullus, and Brutus. ! 
Origin of Pyrrhoniſm. 27. Metrod 
rus. 28. Anaxarchus. 29. Pyrrho. ; 
How many Academies there have bt! 


Human Underſtanding. 


aud the Difference between the Aca- 

demy and Pyrrhoniſm. 31. There have 
| been but two Academies, the old and 
the new; and the new war a real 


— 32. The Differences of 
* 


e new Academy, aud the Sect of the 
Scepticks propoſed, and reconciled. 
Firſt Difference. 33. Second Diffe- 
rence. 34. Third Difference. 35. 
Fourth Difference. 36. Fifth Diffe- 
rence. 37. Sixth Difference. 38. Se- 
venth Difference. 39. Why Phils ſo- 
phers who make Profeſſion of doubt- 
ing, had rather paſs for Academicks 
than Pyrrhonians. 40. 17's falſe to ſay 


that the Sect of the Scepticks, or Pyr- 


rhonians, was interrupted after Ti- 
mon. 41. Timon of Phlius. 42. Nauſi- 
phanes of Teos. 43. Theodoſius of Bi- 
thynia. 44. Æneſidemus of Cnoſſus. 45. 
Ptolemeus of Alexandria. 46. Corne- 
lius Celſus. 47. Phavorinus. 48. Sextus 
Empiricus. 49. viz. F Sextus Em- 
piricus was the ſame as Sextus Chæ- 
roneus. 50. Great Aſfinity between 
the Sceptick, Empirick, and Metho- 
dick Seck. 51. Lucian. 52. Uranius. 


53. And a great many more of the 


Dogmatiſts, Porphyrius, 54. Ariſtip- 


pus, Ariſto of Chio. 55. Herillus of 


Carthage. 56. Menedemus of Eretria. 
F 4 57. The 
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57. The Eretrick and Megarick Phi- 
Loſophers. 58. Monimus the Cynick. 
59. Among the remote Nations, the 
| Magi. 60. The Brachmans. 61. Cex- | 
| tain Turk Philoſophers call'd the A. 
ſtoniſh d. 62. Among the Jews the 
Eſſens. 63. And the e 64. R. 
i Moſes the Son of Maimonides. 65. 
1 Aud among the Arabians the Dis 

cour ſers. | 


— — 2 —ũ——6pũ — = — —— MT — by 


| 2 Earned and intelligent Perſons ac- 
i x Arras 8 with what Dark- 
| by excellent neſs human Underſtanding, with what 
| Pliejpheri- profound Night the Things which ſur- 
. round Man are covered, and obſerving 
{ at the ſame time, that.the principal Cauſes 
if ol the Errors to which we are ſubject, 
} are to be aſcribed to the Temerity and 
Precipitation of walking in rugged and 
intricate Ways, in the midſt of thi 
Darkneſs, with as much Aſſurance as i 
we marched on even Ground by the 
Light of the Sun at Noon-Day, have 
thought it requiſite to moderate them 
ſelves, and check this inconſiderate Im. 
ER TE TIETSP 
After they had maſter'd their Minds 
and brought them to reflect, they ſhook 
off their Prejudices : carefully examined 
the Nature of their Bodies, of mn E 
| k 
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Underſtanding, and Things without 
them, obſerving all, trying all; and at 
laſt diſcovered, the only Way to avoid 
Error, was to ſuſpend Belief. It is cer- 
tain this was the Origin of Philoſophy, 
this Method of doubting ; which wiſe 
Men took, by the Knowledge they had 
of the Weakneſs of their Underſtanding. 
There was then no other Difference be- 
tween an intelligent Perſon, and one of 
the groſs Vulgar, a Philoſopher and an 
Ignorant, but this: the one knew that 
he knew Nothing, and the other did not 
know that. | 

If we run through the Hiſtory of Phi- 
bfophy from its firſt Riſe to this Time, 
in ſo great a Diverſity of Opinions, we 
ſhall find that all thoſe excellent Perſons 
the Authors of it, if you except a very 
{mall number, were agreed in this Point, 
that Truth is hidden, the Senſes and 
Underſtanding deceitful, weak, and un- 
der a profound Ignorance of all Things. 

1 ſhall not place Homer in the Front 
of them, nor deck my ſelf with his Au- 
thority, as the Scepricks very readily do, 
either by following the Cuſtom of An- 
tiquity, which in all Queſtions conſtant- 
ly appealed to the Sufirage of Homer, 
or becauſe they knew that Arceſilas and 
Fyrrho had Homer always in their * 
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7. The Eretrick and Megarick Phi- 
777 ophers. 58. Monimus the Cynick. 
59. Among the remote Nations, the 
Magi. 60. The Brachmans. 61. Cer- | 
tain Turk Philoſophers call'd the A. 
ſtoniſb d. 62. Among the Jews ” 
Eſſens. 63. And the . 64. R 
Moſes the Son of Maimonides. 65 


Aud among the Arabians the Di/- 
cou, ſers, 


= Law Le and intelligent Perſons ac- 
06th oy knowledging with what Dark- 
ty — neſs human Underſtanding, with what 
Taalaſpben profound Night the Things which ſur- 
round Man are covered, and obſerving 
at the ſame time, that. the principal Cauſe 
of the Errors to which we are ſubject 
are to be aſcribed to the Temerity and 
Precipitation of walking in rugged and 
intricate Ways, in the midſt of thi: 
Darkneſs, with as much Aſſurance as i 
we marched on even Ground by the 
It. Light of the Sun at Noon Day, have 
it _ thought it requiſite to moderate them. 
| | ſelves, and check this inconſiderate Im. 
| | | petuolity. 


1 After they had maſter d their Minds, 
if and brought them to reflect, they ſhook 
1 off their Prejudices : carefully examined 
the Nature of their Bodies, of Ir. 

Ne 


Human Under ſtandimg. 
Underſtanding, and Things without 
them, obſerving all, trying all; and at 
laſt diſcovered, the only Way to avoid 
Error, was to ſuſpend Belief. It is cer- 
tain this was the Origin of Philoſophy, 
this Method of doubting ; which wiſe 
Men took, by the Knowledge they had 
of the Weakneſs of their Underſtanding. 
There was then no other Difference be- 
tween an intelligent Perſon, and one of 
the groſs Vulgar, a Philoſopher and an 
lenorant, but this : the one knew that 
he knew Nothing, and the other did not 
know that. | 

If we run through the Hiſtory of Phi- 
bfophy from its firſt Riſe to this Time, 
in ſo great a Diverſity of Opinions, we 
ſhall find that all thoſe excellent Perſons 
the Authors of it, if you except a very 
ſmall number, were agreed in this Point, 
that Truth is hidden, the Senſes and 
Underſtanding deceitful, weak, and un- 
der a profound Ignorance of all Things. 

I ſhall not place Homer in the Front 
of them, nor deck my ſelf with his Au- 
thority, as the Scepricks very readily do, 
either by following the Cuſtom of An- 
tiquity, which in all Queſtions conſtant- 
ly appealed to the Suffrage of Homer, 
or becauſe they knew that Arce/ilas and 
Pyrrhohad Homer always in their FRO, 

an 
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and made it their ordinary Reading 
Neither will J alledge the ſeven wit 
Men of Greece, whole Maxims they ſay 
eſtabliſh'd this Law of doubting. Theſe 
precarious Authorities, have more O-. 
ſtentation than Truth. | 
Anacharſis. 1. Anacharſts maintained, (as ha 
been reported) that there never was 1 
Rule of Truth, or a CRITERITUM, and 
that Man can n Nothing, and 
reproved the Greeks who were of a con. 
trary Opinion. 

Fherecydes 2. As to Pherecydes, we muſt all + 
gree that he was of this Sentiment, ſince 
he has writ there is no Truth at all, and 
that he knew no ſuch thing. 

Pythagoras. 3. Such alſo was the Doctrine of P/. 
thagoras, and in the Works attributed 

ö 4 ä to him, we find this celebrated Maxim: 

| No one ought to delire any thing, be. 


| CE — e a oo. Gr | OY HY WEE _— * * a a. a. 


© cauſe he knows not what will be helt 


| 
1 [ . . . 
If Man with all the Application he is cx 


* for him.” Being very well apprized, that 
1 pable of, can never arrive to Wiſdon 
MM which depends on the Knowledge d 


Truth, he declared to Leo Prince of the 
| Phlia/tans, he poſſeſſed neither Science 
0 nor Wiſdom, that God alone enjoys that 
Happineſs, and boaſted of Nothing but 
being a Lover of Wiſdom, that is to ay, 
Pluloſophy. 
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4. Empedocles, a Diſciple of Pythago- Empedo- 


ras, improved by this Inſtruction; and ©* 


frequently complained, that the Way 
of Senſe was too narrow to conduct us 
to Truth. 

5. Gorgias Leontin, 
formerly called Sophiſtis, cducated in the 
School of Empedocles, compoſed a Book 
divided into three Parts. In the firſt he 
ſhewed, that we cannot ſay any Thing 
exiſts. In the ſecond proved, that ſup- 
poſing it true that ſome Thing does ex- 
it, Man cannot comprehend it; having 
neither for that purpoſe, any Rule of 
Truth, Underſtanding, nor Senſes. And 
in the third made appear, that although 
Man may comprehend ſomething, he 
cannot explain to another what he com- 
prehends. 

6. Xenophanes, who is placed in the 
Number of the *Pythagoreans, acknow- 
ledged likewiſe that we can comprehend 
Nothing with Certainty ; that there is 
no Rule of Truth, no Reaſon, nor Senſe ; 
that all depends on Opinion. And aſ- 
ſerted this Doctrine with ſo high a hand, 
that he was thought to be the firſt In- 
venter of it, although not ſo. 

7. Epicharmus in the ſame Lift, 
would have us ſuſpend our Judgment 


and 


Prince of thoſe Gorgias 


Leontin. 


Xenopha- 


nes. 


Epichar- 
mus. 
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and Belief, and pretended that Wiſdom 
wholly conſiſts therein. 

Parmenides . Parmenides, to whom Plato gave 
the Sirname of Great, called thoſe raſh 
and arrogant, who believed they had ac- 
nr Science, ſaying it is above human 

apacity. | 

Xeniades. 9. Nentades the Corinthian, aſſerted 
there is no CRITERIUM, or Rule of 
Truth; that our Ideas, Opinions, and 
all Things are falſe. D-mocritus makes 
Mention of this Xeniades; and for that 
Reaſon I can hardly bclieve, though | 
dare not deny it, that this was the {ame 
Xentades, a Corinthian likewiſe, who 
had Diogenes for his Slave, and ſurvived 
him. Democritus was elder than Dz- 
genes, Who died at the Age of fourſcore 
and ten. | | 

Zeno of 10. Zeno the Eleatich, is celebrated 

Elen among thoſe who have taught that we 
muſt ſuſpend our Belief. He was Au— 
thor of the Eleatick Sect, which Plats 
(a) nevertheleſs attributes to Xenophanes, 
and yet will have it to be more ancient 
than Xenophanes. 


Heraclitus. II. Heraclitus advanced the ſame 
Doctrine. 


(a) Plato. Sophiſt. 
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12. As did likewiſe Anaxagoras, who Anaxago- 
proved that all Things are ſurrounded ** 
with Darkneſs. 

13. Democritus taught that the Cauſes Democri- 
of Things are unknown; that there is ** 
Nothing true; or if there be any thing 
ſo, we know it not: that he did not 
know whether he knew any Thing, or 
Nothing; whether there be any Thing 
or Nothing : rejected all Kind of Demon- 
{trations ; and this Maxim is related as 
his, v: g. that Truth lies hid in the Bot- 
tom of a Well. 

14. Protagoras, one of the Diſciples Protageras. 
of Democritus, firnam'd Wildom, laid 
there is no Rule of Truth, Nothing true 
nor falſe, and a great Difference be- 
tween one Man and another: that what 
appears to this, does not appear ſo to 
that; that there is not any Thing more 
of one ſort than another; having de- 
clared there is Nothing upon which we 
cannot ſpeak pro and con, and being 
even uncertain too, whether we can di- 

* for and againſt one and the ſame 

hing, he was the firſt who eſtabliſh'd 
the Method of defending two contrary 
Opinions on the ſame Subject. 

I5. Jocrates, that illuſtrious Author Socrates. 
of the Art of doubting, took the ſame 
| Way 
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Way afterwards, and made it ve 


himſelf therefore wholly to the Study 


he acknowledged afterwards to exceed 
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common. For having obſerved that 
Men know Nothing, and do not ſof 
much as know that; openly declared, 
and made Profeſſion of knowing No- 
thing; and believed he merited thereby 
the Eulogy given him by Apollo, vis. 
that he was of all Men the moſt wiſe; #* 
it being the Perfection of Wiſdom to. 
3 our Ignorance. 

We ſee by the Dialogues of Plato; 
that he aſſured Nothing upon any Mat- 
ter propoſed to him, being ſatisfied with 
refuting thoſe who had the 'Temerity 
to be poſitive. This made his Adver- 
faries treat him as an Ignorant, and a 
Fool, ſeeing he was content to interro- 
gate others, without being inclinable to 
anſwer to any Que ſtionc, and own'd his. 
Ignorance and Incapacity. He addicted 


of Morality, abandoning natural Philo- 
ſophy, which had been cultivated by 
him at firſt very diligently, and whic 


the Reach of Man's Underſtanding, 
As to his own particular, he perceived 
himſelf to be ſo incapable of knowing 
Things, that although at firſt he thoughtF. 
he was very ſagacious, and others 

| judged 
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dged ſo too, yet at laſt he was ſo con- 
inced of the contrary, as to find him- 
of obliged to lay aſide all he had learn- 
d. And made Profeſſion of ſuch pro- 
und Ignorance, that he ſays he knew 
ot even whether he was a Man, or 
omething elſe, nor in ſhort what he 
a8. 
Some have pretended, when he uſed 
at Language, he did not ſpeak ſin- 
erely, nor ſeriouſly, but by Irony or 
lodefty, and to diſcountenance the 
ophifls, who fooliſhly - boaſted they 
ere ignorant of Nothing, and ever 
repared to diſcourſe upon all Points 
nd Matters. If it had been ſo, he 
ould not have preſerved ſo conſtant- 
in the publick Acknowledgment of 
s Ignorance ; eſpecially when he talked 
ith his Friends, and with grave and 
rious Perſons, and had no Occaſion 
d decry the Sophiſts: Nor have exa- 
nd all Things, as he was accuſtomed 
d do, conformably to that Doctrine, 
ed d made ſo falſe an Interpretation, and 
P contrary to his own Sentiments, of the 
'S Yacle which gave Teſtimony to his Wiſ- 
om. Many Sects of Philoſophers were 
1 erived from him, of which the moſt 
celebrated, nam'd the Academy, follow- 
ed this Method of doubting all 1 
an 
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Plato Au- 


thor of the the Academy, inſtructed by Socrates i 


firſt Aca- 
demy, 
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and even augmented and carried it ty 
its higheſt Perfection. 


16. Plato, Father and Inſtitutor 0 


the Art of doubting, and declarin 
himſelf his Follower, conformed to hy 
Way of handling Matters, and under 
took to oppoſe all his Predeceſſors. 
is not only in the Books call'd his G 
naſticks, but even when he 1 —＋ ü 
be more affirmative, whether he make 
Socrates ſpeak or another, and ad 
vances Nothing as true, but only 
likely to be ſo, he {till ſticks to his Max 
im, that we mult leave the Knowledge 
of Truth to the Gods and their C 
ſpring, and be content with ti 
Search of what is probable. 

The Academicks who ſucceede 
Plato, endeavoured to fix this 7 
loſophy, which till that Time had bet 
libertine and vagrant, and found it { 
already burthened with the pretenda 
3 of many Things. They forn 
ed yy/tems, Plans, Rules of Doctrine 
and neglecting the Precept of Socrate 
their firſt Maſter, who approved not tit 
Way, eſtabliſhed Laws for teaching an 
learning; and had even the Aſſuranqe 
to advance Dogma s. 


17. An 
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17. Ariſtotle nevertheleſs retained Ariſtotle. 
theſe uncertain and doubtful Ways of 
diſputing all Things, and was followed 
therein by the Perzpaterticks his Proſe- 
lytes. We find many Paſſages in his 
Works, and chiefly in his Books of Me- 
taphy/icks ; which although they do not 
deny that there is a Way to Truth, will 
not allow us nevertheleſs to ſearch for 
it, but in Beginning by Doubt, and at- 
ter they have firſt ſhewed the Dithculty 
of the Thing. It likewiſe eſcaped him 
to ſay, that there is no Difference be- 
tween firm Opinion and Science. From 

hence it follows, that all the Opini- 

ons of Men being uncertain, all their 

ciences are ſo too. 

18. Arceſilas enters the Lifts at Arctſilas 

ength, whom an ancient (6) Author _— 
W1cgantly calls the illuſtrious Prince an. 

If the Academy, who affirms Nothing. 
ſe He revived that Law of doubting all 

Ml hings propoſed by Socrates, and al- 
oſt loſt in his Time: reſtored the 
ncient Cuſtom of contradicting every 
Thing offered in a Diſpute, of ſupport- 

g what was moſt probable, and of ne- 
Jer proceeding beyond the beſt Ap- 
earance of Likehhood. Nay puſhed 
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(6) Pompon. Mel, Lib, 1. CA p. 18. 
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Matters farther; for having remarked 
that againſt this Maxim of Socrates; 
viz. I know no more than that I know 
Nothing, one may make this important 
Objection: that Man may then knoy 
{omewhat, if he knows but this only, viz 
that he knows Nothing; he would not 
even receive that Maxim which Socrates 
left, to be as it were ſome Conſolation to 
human Weakneſs; and pronounced that 
we do nqt ſo much as know, whe- 
ther we know Nothing ; that as Nothing 
is certain, ſo Nature has not given u 
any Rule of Truth; (human Under- 
ſtanding and Senſes being utterly inc 
pable of comprehending it;) that in al 
(Queſtions there are oppoſite Reaſons to 
be found of equal Validity, one Thing 
being neither more true nor probabl 
than another; that all is involved n 
Darkneſs; and therefore we are not to 
admit nor athrm any Thing, but alway: 
ſuſpend our Aſſent. Accordingly be 
never declared his Opinion, not ſo much 
as allowing we ſhould have Opinions 
And it any one propoſed and main 
tained one of his own, oppoſed it witl 
great Decency and Politenefs, and nd 
leſs Wit and Subtilty. 
But after all, this very Man, wht 
when he ated the Philoſot her woull 
not 


IQ 
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not conſent. that one Thing was more 
true or probable than another, in the 
common Uſage of Lite followed what 
appeared to him to have molt Probabi- 
lity. Mean Time in practiſing and 
maintaining this Method of Phz/o/ophy, 
his great Modeſty would not permit 
him to ſay that he was the Author or 
Inventor of it, but aſcribed it to So- 
crates, Plato, Parmenides, and Her a- 
clitus. Arceſilas was notwithſtanding 
drawn to this Party by Pyrrho, to 
whom he adhered having abandoned 
Theophraſtus, Crantor, Diodorus and 
Menedemus. | | 

He was then a true Pyrrhontan, 
and the Pyrrhonians placed him in the 


| Number of the Sceprzcks, and of their 


own Sect ; although he did not reject the 
Title of an Academick: and muſt then 
be eſteemed not only the Reſtorer, but 
moreover as the Reformer of the Do- 
ctrine of Socrates, and the ancient A. 
cademy. It was he who gave Birth to 
the new Academy, which is built on 
more ſolid Foundations than the old: 
had many Diſciples, but his Doctrine 
notwithſtanding was not at firſt very 
well reliſhed, becauſe he ſeemed to be 
tor extinguiſhing all the Light of Ki- 
ence, for throwing Darkneſs into the 

G 2 Mind, 
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Mind, and ſubverting all Foundations 
of Philoſophy. | 

Lacydes, 19. 2 was the only Perſon who 
defended the Doctrine of Arce/ilas, 

and tranſmitted it to Evander his Diſ- 

ciple with many others. Evander to 

: egeſimus, and Hegeſimus to Carnea- 
es, | 
Cxreades, 20. Carneades nevertheleſs did not 
_—_ 1 follow the Doctrine of Arceſilas in all 
Lada, Things, but retained the greater Part, 

9 t 8 

and the Main of it. From hence he 

was ſtiled the Author of the new Aca- 

demy, called the third. Without ever 
dicovering his own Sentiments, he op- 

poſed with great Wit and Eloquence, 

all Opinions that came before him. For 

to the Study of Philoſophy, he brought 

an admirable Share. of good Parts, a 

truſty Memory, great Fg of Speak- 

ing, and a long Uſe of Logick. AI 

great Concourſe went to hear him, and 

when the Athenians deputed him to go þ 

fe 
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to the Roman Senate on Affairs of Im- 
portance, and aſſigned him Critolaus 
the Peripatetick, and Diogenes the 1 
Stoick for his Aſſociates, Phzlofophers 
of great Renown, he was very favour- 1 
ably received there. T 

It was then they began at Rome to] 
know the Charms of Elogquence, on * 

| 4 the 
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the Worth of Philoſophy. The flou- 
riſhing Youth of that Commonwealth, 
who thought of obtaining the Empire 
of the World, allured by the Novelty 
and Excellence of that noble Science, 
which Carneades profeſſed, followed 
him with ſo much Eagerneſs, that Ca- 
to, a Man otherwiſe of excellent Judg- 
ment, but rough, a little ſavage, and 
wanting in thoſe Decencies which po- 
lite Learning inſpires; as the Romans 


| generally were in his Age, ſuſpecting 


this new Kind of Erudition, that per- 
ſuaded and carried all before it, adviſed 
the Senate to grant theſe Deputies 
what they asked, and diſmiſs them ſpee- 
dily with Honour. 
t is true Carneades overthrew what- 
ever he undertook to oppoſe, and re- 
ained invincible in the Opinions he 
maintained. In ſo much that the ice, 
a contentious Race and ſubtil in Diſpute, 
with whom both he and Arce/i/as had 
fre uently Conteſts, could® hardly de- 
tend themſelves againſt him : eſpouſed, 
as I have ſaid, the Doctrine of Arce/i- 
las, if we except ſome Points, on which 


they did not agree, as concerning a 


Rule of Truth, Incomprehenſibility, 
Things which are uncertain, and Suſ- 
penſion of Belief. | 

G 3 Brought 
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Brought many new Confirmations on 
this Matter, but all reducible notwith- 
ſtanding to maintain there is no {ure 
Rule of Science; that we can compre- 
hend Nothing, but in all Things ought 
to follow Probability; that all Laws 
and Cuſtoms were eſtabliſhed by the 
Opinions of Men, and by Nature; that 
we live in ſo great Ignorance of Truth, 
and Obſcurity in all Things, as will not 
admit even of thoſe Principles, of 
which the Light of Nature ſeems to 
make us ſee the Reality. As for Exam- 
ple; that two Things are equal between 
themſelves, when equal to a third. The 
Stoicks to whom he was an Adverſary, 
{aid to leſſen his Reputation that he ob- 
jected Nothing againſt them, of which 

e himſelf was the Inventor, but took 
his Objections out of the Books of 
Chry/ippus the Stozck : being modeſt e- 
nough to agree to it, he {aid that with- 
out the Help of Chry/ppas he could 
have done Nothing; and that he beat 
Chry/ppus with his own Weapons. 

"Tis true that Chrypppus willing to 
demoliſh this Law of doubting, and 
Suſpenſion of the Academzeks, produced 
all Arguments, not only thoſe they 
were accuſtomed to defend themſelves 
by, but moreover all they could oy 
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bly make Uſe of. But when he came 


to deſtroy theſe ' Arguments, and had 


forgot Nothing which might conduce 
to it, it might eaftily appear, how 


much ſuperior the Cauſe of the Acade- 
micks was to that of the reiche, ſince 
the declared Enemy of the Academicks 
being armed with their Realons, ap- 
peared much ſtronger, than when he 
firſt undertook to refute them. Thus 
Chry/ippas ſuffer'd by his own Strength, 
and out of his Arſenal Carneades was tur- 
niſhed with Artillery to overcome him. 


21. Carneades enjoyed his Glory along (litoma- 


Time, and had excellent Men for his us. 
Diſciples: Among others Clitomac bus, a 
Carthaginian, who already inſtructed in 
the Philo ſophy of his own Country, and 
afterwards in the Greek Philoſophy by 
Carneades, aſſiſted him in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the third Academy, and at length - 
ſucceeded him. He was of great Capa- 
city, ſtudious and diligent, and having 
continued a conſiderable Time with Car- 
wades, who had never writ any Thing, 
he took Care to collect all his Diſcour- 
les, Acts, and Thoughts. Bnt could 
never dive into the Opinion of Carneaz 
des in certain Points notwithſtanding. 

Such was the Effect of long Cuſtom 
Carneades had perſiſted in, never to al- 

7” "BE © ſure 
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ſure 5 Thing, even to his moſt inti- 
mate Familiars. As to the reſt, there 
was no Diverſity of Opinion between 
them; for Clitomachus concurred with 
him, that we ſhould ſuſpend our Belicf, 
becauſe we can comprehend Nothing, 
and in the Conduct of Life, have Regard 
only to Probabilities, provided we do 
not give our Belief and Aſſent to them: 
There being many Things probabl: 
which are 


not any Signature of Truth that may not 


be met with in thoſe which are abſolute- 


ly falſe: He advanced not this Doctrine 


as peculiar to himſelf, but as held by 


the Academy. He writ four Books o 
the Neceſſity of ſuſpending Belief. | 
with they had come to our Hands. 

22. Philo was a Diſciple of Cl:toma- 
chus, who for dropping certain Points 


of the Opinions of Carneades, and Cli 
tomachus, deſerves to be called with 


Charmides the Founder of the fourth 
Academy. For he ſaid Things are com- 
prehenſible in themſelves ; but never 
theleſs that we cannot comprehend them 
by any Faculty which Nature has give 
us, to ſee perfectly into the Objects, wholt 
Ideas offer themſelves to our Minds: 
And accordingly can comprehend Nc 
thing. | . 


allacious no leis, and have 


23. Ar 
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th Academy. A Diſciple of Philo for 


pf — being ſubtil and polite; 
ut at laſt left the Party of thoſe his Ma- 
ters in the Declenſion or his Days, whe- 
her engaged to it by the Perſwaſions of 
neſarchus the Storck, whoſe Lectures 
e had alſo heard; or could not refit 
he continual Perſecutions of the Dog- 
nat iſte; or laſtly whether ſtimulated by 
tome ſecret Vanity, he affected to be 
te-Muthor of a Sect, and to have Diſciples 
all d after his Name Antiochians : Boaſt- 
d notwithſtanding of his beingreturned 
o the ancient Academy, although in Ef- 
ct he was gone over to the Sect of the 
toicks. But tried to waſh out the Stain 
na: f Levity, being ſo fully fatisfy'd that 
inte Name of the Academy would be to 
s Honour, that he was for perſwading 
vithſ@pthers he came out from thence. | 
irt He then made the Tenets of the So- 
e, which he attributed to Plato, paſs 
the Academy, aſſerting that the Do- 
eminec of the Stozcks was not new, but 
Reformation of the old Academy. Pub- 
Wihcd alſo a Work againſt P/ilo his Ma- 
Fer, or rather againſt himſelf, For that 
ery Doctrine which was oppoſed by 
Im in his advanced Age, he had long 
ArFÞught, and learnedly defended. Con- 

FS firmed 
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23, Antiochus wasthe Founder of the Antiochus, 


Author of 


| LOL the fifth 
any Years, and upheld the Doctrine Academy. 
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been neither a true Platonzich, nor Fe 


Cicero. 


Academy. Even when engaged in hc 
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firmed likewiſe thereby the Doctrine q 
the new Academy, which he undertoc 
to confute; ſhewing by his Inconſtancy 
what little Dependance there is on thi 
Judgments of Men for the Knowledg 
of Truth, and how far they are from be 
ing aſcertained, whether they can knoy 
any Thing or no. This fifth Acaden 
was Nothing then but a Conjun&ion 
the old Academy, and the Philoſophy « 
the Sz9:icks, or rather the real Phzl 

Þhy of the Stoichs, bearing the Appen 
dages and Titles of the ancient Acad 
my; I mean that which flouriſhed be 
twixt Plata and Arceſilas. For thi 
Stoicks had with Aut iochus abandone 
the Law of doubting, whoſe Doctrine 
are preſerved, and whom we ſee to han 


lower of Socrates. 

24. This Philo J have ſpoke of, ne 
ceſſitated to leave Athens in the War e 
Mithridates, retired to Rome, and hat 
Cicero for a Diſciple. He exactly * 
him the whole Syſtem of the new Ac 
demy. After which Cicero coming 1 
Athens, was inſtructed ſix Months b 
Autiochus, in the Precepts of the ol 


nourable Employments of the Republick 
he did not in the leaſt relinquith the ot 
dy of Philoſophy, and his Houſe was N 

; ( 
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eception of the firſt Rate PhziJoſophers 

f that I ime. ; 1 | 
He long adhered to the Doctrine of Ki 

e old Academy, after it was made 11 

non to him by the Inſtitution of Au- 

ochus. But at length Reflections, Stu- 

„ and Acquaintance with the World, 

aving improved his Learning, he return- 

to the Philoſophy of Philo; and was 

e Reverſe of what happened to An- 

Wochus, who left the new Academy to 

turn to the old: For Cicero paſſed 

Mom the latter to the former, which he 

xplained and ſupported by Writings we 

Wnnot ſufhciently eſteem. He uſed the 

iberty allowed him by this Sect with 

© little Reſerve, that he made no Scru- 

Je of changing his Opinion, as Occa- 

on offered, ſaying he was at his Liber- 

, and followed what appeared to him 

oft probable: He often, and that pub- 

kly, recommended the Manner of the 
cademicks Philoſophizing, as modeſt, 
1ohÞmmodious, polite, and conſtant ; fear- 

1 g not to declare, that we can {ay No- 
> ing ſo extravagant, which has not been 
; biperted by ſome Philoſopher. 

ol 25. Varro expreſſed himſelf with more varro, Pi- 
verity, ſaying that Nothing ſo ſtrange © Lucul- 
m enter into a delirious Head, which Brut. 
Stußme Philo ſopher has not ventured to 
$thi advance. 


after that General of the Army, he tool 
Care tobe always accompanied by 4m 
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advance. 'This Man, the moſt Learne 
of the Romans, was imbued with the 
Precepts of Autiochus, and I make n 
Doubt but in the Satire intitled Eumen 
des, where he undertook to prove: 
Men mad, many Proofs were acunu 
lated to ſhew/, there is no Knowledy 
of Truth in human Minds. 

Pifo allo received Leſſons from 4 
tioc hus, as did many others, and prin 
cipally Lucullus, ſo illuſtrious for th 
great Things he produced by the El 
gancy of his Genius, and Proficiency iſ 
polite Learning. Being Queſtor, an 


ioc hu, who made him ſo zealous a Stic 
ler for the ancient Academy; as Ariſit 
Brother of Antiochus, engaged Brut 
in the ſame Sect, a Man of the greate 

erit. Theſe with all other Diſcipk 
of Antiochus, kept themſelves with 
the Bounds of that old Academy. Tu. 
then the Study of PHiloſophy flouriſh 
at Rome, while the Academy was almo 
deſerted even in Greece; oppreſſed b 
the Arms of the Romans, and contin 
ally harraſſed by the Troubles of WA 
they thought much more of their ow 
Safety, than of the Search of Truth. 


26, No 
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26. Now this Art of doubting correct- 7% or 
which not only makes Profeſſion of Ah be- 
gnorance, but of being even ignorant 
our Ignorance, had made a great Pro- 
rels before Arceſilas. 
27. For Metrodorus of Chio, who Metrodo- 
me out of the School of Democritus, rus. 
r as ſome pretend from that of Naga, 
nd who was of the Iſle of (Yi too, 
ſtructed by Protagoras, Diſciple of 
Democritus, in the Front of his Treatiſe 
f Nature, athxed this Maxim; none of 
5 know any Thing, and we are not even 
re, whether we know any Thing, or 
othing. This made it be ſaid, that he 
nd ſubverted all Rule of Truth, named 
RITERIUM. 
28. Anaxarchus did the ſame, an Ab- Anau 
rite, Defender of the Doctrine of De- chus. 
Nocritus; ſirnamed Enudemonicus, for 
Wc Steadineſs of his Courage, and the 
alineſs of his Manners. This procu- 
d him great Eſteem from Alexander 
Whom he attended. He diſown'd, as 
have ſaid, all Rule of Truth, affirm- 
"Ws we cannot comprehend Things by 
nur Underſtanding, but as Idiots, or 
Vahoſe who are afleep; that Object in 
ove Manner they repreſent themſelves 
H. P our Minds, are like Pictures which 
Jeu a Reſemblance, but not Things 
No them- 
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themſelves; in ſhort that we know N 
thing, and even know not that we kng 
Nothing. Which he had from Mein 
dorus. | 

29. The Art: of doubting was the 
almoſt in its Perfection, and human Uh 
derſtanding convinced of its Weakne| 
when Pyrrho, Native of the City « 
Elis, =; the finiſhing Stroke to th 
Art. For having read the Books of Y 
mocritus and Metrodorus, he after wart 
followed Anaxarchus into the Indi 
had Conferences with the Magi, 
Gymnoſophiſts; and on his Return to 
own Country, propoſed a more perfe 
Kind of Incomprehenſibility, which t 
Greeks call Acatalepſis. For obſervin 
with t Penetration, that the An 
ents after they had acknowledged tha 
Ignorance in all Things, and their Ignc 
rance even of that Ignorance, retain 
notwithſtanding a Manner of Ph: 
phizing, which ſeemed to allow or 
Sciences as certain, and uſed ſome Aft 
mations ; this made him aſſume a ne 
Form, that put him out of the Rea 
of all the Prevarications of the Dogmi 
tiſts, Tis true he left Nothing in Wrll 
ing; but had Diſciples, who took Ca 
to preſerve his Doctrine in Toons 
Which 
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hich ſome have been tranſmitted even 
o us, and are kept in their Integrity. 
This will excuſe us from being more 
articular. It is enough to ſay the Pyr- 
$1::an5 admitted no Raule, no Reaſon- 
18, no Sign to diſcover Truth; athrmed, 
icfhned, determined Nothing; believed 
ot that any Thing was rather this, than 
nother ; what ever Reaſons were pro- 
oſed to them, they found other of 
qual Validity to ſupport the contrary ; 
referred no one Reaſon, maintained 
re is Nothing true, that all Things are 
lone by Cuſtom, and even when they 
dvanced theſe Propoſitions, aſſured them 
ot, but ſaid they did it only by a Spi- 
it of Controverly. For Pyrrho oppo- 
Wed all the Opinions of other Ss, 
Proving we are to reject them, not ex- 


lieved to be no more certain, nor 
Weceivable, than any of the reſt: And 
when he —_ = can comprehend 
othing, pretended not to comprehend 
| ＋ * being a 
incomprehenſible. 

Therefore as to this univerſal Propo- 
tion, that we can comprehend Nothing, 
e excepted not the Propoſition iel: 
nd compared it to a Medicine which 
ut of our Bodies does not expel _ 


4 his own from this Law, which 
je 
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ful and ſuperfluous Humours only, buf 
ny itſelf alſo with the reſt. Deſpairing o 
{ knowing Truth, he ſtood to Appearan 
1 ces, and to ſupply the Place of a Cr: 
it rium, or Rule of Truth in the Uſe of 
| Life; would have us follow Laws, Cul 
| {toms, and natural Sentiments, but with 
ll. out r or Opinions. 
ay By this Method he accidentally ob 
. tained that Tranquility of Mind he ſougi 
for, and hoped to find in the Study d 
Nature. And becauſe thoſe Senſation 
we have from without, called Evzls; 1 
— Cold, Hunger, Thirſt, and the like, de 
2 pend not on our Opinions, he only di 
what he could, forbearing to determine 
whether they are Evils; which mad 
him bear them with the greater Mod: 
ration. W hereby he merited the Prail 
of much Conſtancy in Danger. H 
was very far from being what ſom 
would repreſent him, as not avoidine 
it, not turning out of the Way whe 
he met a Cart, or was on a Precipict 
not ſhunning Dogs that would attac 
him, flying from the Company of Me 
fauntring in Solitude, or remaining lik 
a Statue, immoveable, in the ſame Poll; 
{ture. W | 
All this was contrived to render bias 
ridiculous, by People of little Sincerf, 
| N 
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; and not rightly informed of his Do- 

ine. He was on the contrary very 
much eſteemed by his Fellow-Uitizens, 
who offered him the ſupreme Pontifi- 
ate of his Country, and conferred great 
Honours upon him, granting to all PHi- 
N an Exemption from publick 
d 


It is ſaid likewiſe that he received a Pre- 
gent of ſix thouſand Crowns of Gold 
rom Alexander, when he firſt approa- 
hed him, whether it was to ſalute, or 
o offer him a Poem, he made in his 
Onour. | 

Epicurus very much admired him, 
Wand often informed himſelf of his Man- 
ers and Conduct. But, you'll ſay, Epi- 


But which of the Philoſophers has e- 


even Democritus, the Fountain from 
hence he drew his Philoſophy, nor 
Vu ſip haue of Teos, who had been his 
Maſter, and a Diſciple - of Pyrrho. It 
id not become him to reproach Pyrrho 
With Ignorance, who was ignorant him- 

ſelf, having not the leaſt Tincture of =. 
ite Learning. It was likewiſe his Cu- 
ſtom to inſult thoſe who applied them- 
Wiclves to it, under Pretence that the 
H Know- 


ces for his fake. The Athenians 
ve him the Freedom of their City. 


W745 repreſented him as an Ignorant. 


Wcaped his ſlanders? He does not reſpect 
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| Knowledge thereof contributed No thing 


to Wiſdom, but in the Bottom did it 
to hide his own Ignorance under this 
counterfeit Contempt. 

But Pyrrho was accounted ignorant, 
not for being ſo in Reality, as Cicero (a) 
teſtifies, and muſt be allow'd, but be. 
cauſe according to his Syſtem of Phi 
lofaphy, he made Profeſſion of knowing 
Nothing, and that he could know Nothing 
notwithſtanding which Men of great 
Learning came out of his School. Other 
Perſons likewiſe treated him with great 
Indignity, not ſo much through Averfion 
for the Doctor, as the Doctrine. 
But on the other Hand, he was in 
the higheſt Eſteem with the People. His 
Diſciples very numerous, extolled him, 
and eſpecially Timon of Phlius, won. 
dertully applauded his Wit, Subtiliy, 
and Penetration in Diſputes, his Con- 
ſtancy in the Accidents of Life, and his 
Modeſty. He called him a Jun, and 
believed no Man was to be compared 
to him. "His he who according to Ps 
cock's Conjecture, is by the Arabs called 
Phurun, and intheir Ignorance of Greek 
Hiſtory, is believed by them to have been 
the Diſciple of Thales and Pythagoras:; 


(a) Cicero libr. 3. de Figib, © © * 
as 
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as if the Doctrine of Pyrrho included 
all the Philoſophy. of the Greeks, divid- 


ed into two Sects, the Ionic and Ita- 


lick. 

The Followers of Pyrrho, were cal- 
led after his Name Pyrrbonians, and 
alſo Scepricks, for conſidering and ex- 
amining the Weight of Reaſons, which 
preſented themſelves, pro and con upon 
all Queſtions. Were named Zeteticbs, 
for they 8 themſelves to the 
Search of Truth. And ſome fiil'd them 
Aporeticks, becauſe it was their Profeſ- 
ſion to doubt of all Things. | 

Arceſilas on their Precepts under- 
took to reform the ancien Academy;, 
and ere& the new. For it is ſaid he 
imitated Pyrrho, and converſed with 
Timon. So that having enriched the 
Epoche, that is to ſay Pyrrho's Art of 
doubting, with the elegant Learning of 
Plato, and armed himſelf with the Logick 
of Diodorus, Ariſto pleal antly applied 
to him that Verſe of Homer on 


Chimera, which ſays that ſhe was To 


before, Dragon behind, and Chimera, 
i.e. Goat in the middle. According 
to him, Arceſt las was Plato before, 
Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
midſt. Wherefore ſome ranked him 
in the Number of * cepticks, and Sex- 
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How many 
On 
there hate . 
really been, ſhall continue to do farther) that the 
and theDif- 


| ference be 
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tus Empiricus avers, there is very little 
Difference between his Seq, which is 
Sceptick, and that of Arceſilas, the mid- 
dle Academy. 


30. Although it may be enough for 


my Deſign to have ſhewn already, (as! 


moſt illuſtrious Philoſophers of Anti- 


tween the quity have acknowledged the W eak- 


Academy 


and Pyrr. 
niſm. 


10- 


> neſs of human Underitanding, I ſhall 


not think it Loſs of Time, to make ap- 
pear in what the new Academy was dif- 
ferent from the old; and wherein one 
and the other differed from Pyrrhe-Þ | 
ni/m. Some have pretended there was! 
but one Academy and no more. Philo! 
Author of the fourth Academy, wrote ſl 
a Book to prove it. Plutarch another £ 
to the ſame Purpoſe. © 

This will be found true, if without 
hearkning to Conteſts, we have Regard 
only to the firſt Principle laid down. by 
Socrates, that Man knows nothing. For 
as the ſeveral Branches, which grow out 
of the fame Trunk, and extend them- 
ſelves differently, are not different Trees; 
ſo all thoſe Sects, ſprung out of thatſith 
one Trunk of the Doctrine of Socra- Fe 
tes, although divided into divers School co 
ſeem to make but one Academy. Not- ca 


withſtanding this, if we look more neai- 


4 ly 
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ly into the Matter, there will appear 
ch a Difference betwixt the old and 
the new, that we muſt of Neceſſity ac- 
knowledge there have been two Aca- 
demies. For when Socrates ſaid, that 
he knew but one Thing, namely that 
he knew Nothing, he acknowledged he 
knew ſome Thing, and therefore belie- 
ved that Man might know ſome Thing 
| with Certainty, 
Atrceſilas on the contrary denied that 
Certainty: And therein a capital and in- 
e vincible Difference conſiſts ; the one be- 
- lieving with Socrates, that Man may 
know ſome Thing; the other maintain- 
ing with Arceſilas, that Man can know 
Nothing. As to the Corrective Carne- 


ctrine of Arceſilas, tis very inconſide- 
rable, and ought to be looked upon 
almoſt as inſignificant. For it is eaſy 
to reconcile what Arceſilas ſaid, that 
there is no Truth to be found in 
Rerum Natura, with what Carneades 
m- ſaid, viz. that he did not deny but 

there is ſome Truth in Things, but 
that we have no Rule to diſcern it. 
74. For there are two Kinds of Truth, ac- 
ols.Icording to the School Diſtinction, one 
ot- Icalled Truth of Exiſtence, the other Truth 
ear f Judgment. Now it is clear that theſe 

1 H 3 two 


ades and Philo brought to the Do- 
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1 two Propoſitions of Arceſilas, and 
Carneades, have Reſpect to Truth of 
fl Judgment: For how could thoſe who 
1 maintain that we cannot know, nor af- 
1 firm any Thing, know and affirm the 
Truth of Exiſtence, that is to ſay that 
Things exiſt? But the Truth of fudg- 
* ment is of the Number of relative 
1 Things, which ought not to be conſi- 
dered alone, and in themſelves, but as 
Th having Reference to other, for that 
1 Truth refers to our Underſtanding. 
When Arce/ilas then ſaid, there is no 
Truth, his Meaning was that there is 
Nothing in Things, which the Under- 
ſtanding of Man can know with Cer- 
tainty. And that is the ſame that Car- 
reads held. | 
Beſides Arceſilas alledged that No- 
thing can be comprehended, that all 
Things are obſcure : (for the Word ob- 
fenve better expreſſes the Greek Term 
Sina, which Arceſilas made Uſe of, 
than that of uncertain, employed by 
Cirero.) Carneades agreed that Nothing 
enn be comprehended, but did not al 
low for the ſame Reaſon that all Things 
are obſcure ; becauſe Probabilities to 
Which he would have a wiſe Man ad- 
here, he 4ffirmed are not obſcure in 
Effect. But notwithſtanding this, At. 


ceſilas 
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cler maintained that Things are Ob. 
(cure in ſuch Sort, that they canhot 
be comprehended, but do hot cafe 
therefore, to be either probable bt im- 
probable. This was the very Setiti- 
ment of Caryeades: fot he denied not 
but Things are ſo obſcure that ＋ dan- 
not be comprehended, he only defiied 
their Being ſo; as to hinder us from dif 
cerning thofe which deſerye to be pre- 
ferred or rejected, in the Uſe of Life. 

It follows, that there was not ati 
Diſagreement betwixt them, viz. i 
that Carneaues petmitted the Wiſe Mah 
to have Opinions, and. pethaps too 
ſometimes to give his Aſſent; whereas 
3 denied both one and the o- 
ther. Their Sentiments were the ſame. 
Carneades pretended only, that the wiſe 
Man ought to make Uſe of Things 
3 in the common Occurrences of 

tfe, and without which we cannot 


ye; but not in the Conduct of the 
Underſtanding, and the Searth of Tru; L 


rom which only Arreſilat bariiſhed O- 


pinion and Aﬀent. All their Diffe- 
fences theh conſiſted in Expreſſions, 


nd not in Things. 


. 
PT J | ; 


4 was 
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ſilas and Carneades ſeemed not to ac- 


it. Now this being different in Terms 


ſay there is no Truth in Things, and 
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was the Weakneſs of our Capacity, and 
not the Nature of Things, which kept 
us from comprehending them; it was 
in that very Point likewiſe that Arce- 


© 


cord; Arceſilas aſſerting there is nog 
Truth in Things, Carneades owning 
there is indeed ſome Truth in them 
but pretei ling we cannot comprehend 


is not therefore ſo in Effect. For to 


that the Truth of them in its own Nx 
ture cannot be comprehended, are re 
lative Propoſitions, which refer to hu 
man Underſtanding, and their Signifi 
cation is, that it is not the Nature d 
Things, but the Obſcurity and Weak 
neſs of human Underſtanding whict 
hinders it from being able to compre 
hend them. g „ 
Philo alſo agreed with Carneadet 
that the wiſe Man may have ſome Op! 
nions. But when he ſaid that the wil 
Man may alſo comprehend ſomewha 
but not ſq as to have no Reaſon toþ 
Doubt in it; here ſeems to be a lit 
Fallacy in the Word to comprehend 
For if in that Comprehenſion, he find 
any Reaſon to doubt, it is not Co 
prehenſion, but Opinion. So * g 
„3 EE 


1 
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d apſed into the Sentiment of Carneades, 

nd agreed that Probability is to be 
$followed in the Emergencies of Life, 

und the Conduct of Manners. But as 

c- Po the fifth Academy, that of Antiochus, 

10ſt was purely Dogmaticat: Nothing but 

nofthe old Academy covered with the 
m,ERags of the Srozcks, and therefore to 

ndhave no Place in this Diſſertation. 

nll 31. It muſt be granted then, that There bare 
tu there have been properly but twdl Aa- i ur 
demie, the old, that of Socrates,s and ns ah 
\aBAntiochus; and the new, that of Ar- old. andibe 
ear, Carneades and Philo: and? this fr le, 


hſew Academy was no other but the was D 
utFPhiloſophy of Pyrrho. For if ſome = 


Heads may be propoſed in which they 
akFeem to differ, that is not ſo conſidera- 
uche, as to make two Sctts of them, 
prelince the new and the old Academy, 
liffering in Points much more eſſential, 
delſpave nevertheleſs retained the Name of 
JpBdcademy. As we ſee likewiſe that the 
wifDoctrine of Ariſtotle, which was ſo 
rhaWiſperſed, that it formed an Infinity of 
| fafÞÞects, ſo different in their Doctrines, 
lituzs to treat each other as mad, yet all 
benetained the Name of Peripateticks, 
tinnd Ariſtoteliaus. 
0 | 
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"Tis an old Queſtion, as we learn 
from Aulus Gellius (a), and very much 
controverted by many Greek Autho 
viz, to know in what the Academirt 
and Pyrrhonians differ. Plutarch com 
ſed a Book on this Matter. But ſino 
ime has deprived us of thoſe Light 

of Antiquity, let us follow Sextus 
piricus in his Account of all the Point 
in which this Difference lies, fo exad 
that Nothing can be added to it. 
The Diffe- _ 32. He places the firſt Article of 
rewce be- Diſagreement of the new Academy, : 
wen 1, the Serpt ical Doctrine in this, that bot 
my, and the One and the other aſſerting human U 
Se# Aue derſtanding can comprehend Nothing 
cepticks, | af 4. N W.x . 
propoſed, the Academicks ſaid it in the Afﬀirm: 
«4 ige tive, and the Scepricks doubrfully. Bu 
fr Diffe- this Difference is of no Weight, an 
rexce. Fetus propoſed it with Uncertainty 
Indeed 8 who believes we know Ne 
thing, and that we are ignorant even d 
this, how can he affirm any Thing? Fo 
_ Whoever affirms a Thing, intimates tha}; 
be knows what he afhirms? l 
Second Dif- 33. The ſecond Point of Difierenc 
. propoſed by Sextus, ſeems to be mo; 
important, although light in it felf; He 
conſiſts only in the Uſe of a Term 
They agreed both one and the other 


(a) A. Gell. lib. ii. Car. 5. 
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re are Things good and bad. But 
> Academicks ſpeaking thus, declare 
the fame Time, they are petfwaded 

is more probable that what is found 
be good is ſo, than that it is not. 
elnd when the Sceprecks ſay ſome 
ntWhings are good, they do not mean 
mtcy are perſwaded what they fay is 
ore probable than its contrary; only 
clare they follow the common Uſages 
Life, but without Perſwaſion and 
pinion. 
mag All the Difference then conſiſts in this 
opinion, which the Academzcks confeſs, 
Bud the Sceptic diſown. But when 
e Scepricks inthe Uſage of Life chaſe 
ping as good, and prefer it to ano- 
Wer, they are led thereto by an Ap- 
arance of Good which is found in 
at, and not in the other. They have 
en in their Mind, a ſtrong and ſenſi- 
e Idea imprinted by that Image, and 
ppearance of Good, or its contrary, 
und im theſe Things: and it is by this 
tea they are conducted to the Choice 
nc that from whence the Jara was de- 
red. The Academics are likewife 
d by a like Iava, to that which ap- 
ars good to them. 
All the Difference conſiſts in this; 
at one and the other being * 
| * 


10 


Third Dif- 34. Their third Diſcord is reducibl 


ference, 


The Scepricks pretend they are equi 


of the WEAKNESS of 


by the Idea imprinted in their Mind 
by an — of Good, the Acad: 
micks follow, and the Scepricks are let 
to it; and likewiſe in this; that th: 
Academicks call it Opinion or Perſy: 
ſion, and the Scepricks not: althoug 
neither affirm that the Thing fron 
whence this Image or Appearance o 
Good iſſues, is good; but both ow: 
that the Thing choſen, /eems to then 
to be good, and that this Idea is im 
printed in their Minds, by which the 
ſuffer themſelves to be Ln. Thi 
Scepticks allo deny not but they hay 
ſome Perſwaſion, nevertheleſs put 
Difference betwixt their Kind of Per 
ſwaſion, and that of the Arademzicks, 1 
I ſhall ſhew. 


” 


to the ſame Thing. The Academic 
maintain there 1s Likelihood in man 
of their Ideas, that other of them hay 
none; and amongſt thoſe that have i 
there is in ſome more, in ſome lei 


in Reſpect to the Credit we give then 
But Sextus who propoſes this Diffe 
rence, finds an Expedient to remove 
For he ſays the Scepricks will have th 
Verdict of Ideas to be equal as to Real 
ſon, 2. e. ſo far as it reſpects the Kod | 

ede 


agzedge of Truth, and the Acquiſition of 
1 Prience by Reaſon. For the moſt clear 
ee is of no more Validity to make 
ne diſcern Truth, than the moſt ob- 
cure: but in Regard to the Uſage of 
gl. ife, they will have the clear Idea to 
one preferred. And upon this Arceſilas 
either ſpoke nor thought otherwiſe 
wilhan the Scepricks. 

mMot in the Thing, but in the Manner 
heſhf it: for both allow they are drawn 
1 y ſome Objects, but the Academics 
y this Attraction operates by exciting 
vehement Propenſity, which the Scep- 
peer deny; as if one of the Parties was 
Wiried toward - Probabilities, and the 
ther only ſuffered themſelves to be 
N though both refuſe their Belief, or 
lent to either. 


er another Difference between them, 
on Things which concern the End, 
ying the Academicks follow Probabi- 
es in the Uſage of Life; and the 


henWe2:icks yield Obedience to Laws, Cu- 
ifiÞms, and natural Affections. In which, 
de in many other Matters, their Lan- 


e gage is different, their Sentiments a- 
Ree. For the Sceptichs obey Laws, 
noVEuſtoms, and natural Affections, be- 
(4: Wl | _ cauſe 
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en 35. The fourth Difference conſiſts Four Dif- 


eNce, 


36. Sextus Empiricus inſtances more- Fifth Dif- 


ference. 
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| 
' 
wh cauſe it appears to them to be good 
| | to follow the Idea imprinted in the 
\ 


1 Minds, by that Image or Appearance 
Good, found in Affections, Cuſto 
and Laws. Now to follow the ment 
Idea, is what the Academzicks call t 
approve, or have an Opinion of: a 
this Appearance of Good, from when 
that Idea is derived, they call probabli 
Thus when the Academick obef 
Laws, he ſaid he acted in that Manne 
becauſe in his Opinion it was good, at 
probably beſt to do ſo: and when 
Sceptick did the ſame, he uſed not t 
'Terms of Opinion and Probability, fe: 
ing leſt that ſhould lead him to own 
rielded his Belief like the other. 
nd of the Scepricks, and of Arceſi 
being alike for the Epoche, i. e. Suſpeniſo 
on of Belief and its Attendant Ataraxi! 
z. e. Imperturbability, it was neceſlaſn 
that this ſhould be approved by bal 
and ſo it was in Effect: for as well hel 
they agreed, particular — to Ne 
Goods; and particular Aſſents or Ce 
ſents Evils; and that it was neceſſiſtb 
both ſhould fly the one, and follow Þc 
other. Now to purſue a Thing, 4 
Good, whether you call it to appro 7 
or to have an Opinion of, or whate 
Name you are pleaſed to give _ W-) 
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Frings remains the ſame ſtill without 
ny Difference. 

37. Sextus alſo re 


& 
| . 


cegtic te; in that both declaring the 
poche, or Retention of Belief to be 
hood, and Belief or Aſſent evil: The 
Mreptiche affirmed Nothing of this, but 
„ud that fuch a Thing appeared ſo to 
ehem; Whereas Arceſilas believed that 
nt was in Reality, and in its own Na- 
ure, what he pronounced it. Sextus 
toes not attribute this Sentiment to him 
Hut by Surmiſe and Conjecture, and 
s Gellus (a) expreſsly aſſerts the 
ontrary: for he writes that the Aca- 
W-m:cks and Scepticks maintained Ideas 
be formed from external OszecZs, 
pot according to the Nature of thoſe 
ax0jef7s, but the Diſpoſition of Bodies 
efand Minds in whom they are formed. 

Moreover, the Good of the End is 
lative, as we have ſaid in ſpeaking of 
e Truth, of 'Fhings: The Good of 
. Cai End relates to us, and there is no 
fer Reaſon for calling a Thing 
Pod, but becauſe it ſeems to be ſo to 
From whence it follows that Arce- 
could not eftimate the Good of 


Ws) 4. Gell. lib. ii. Cap. 5. 
the 


111 


ports another Diſ- Si Di 
ereement betwixt Arceſilas and the“ 
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the End, otherwiſe than the Sceprich 
did. In ſhort can we believe that Ae. 
ceſilas thought Things carry any Good 
in their own Nature, he who was nt 
perſwaded they have any Truth in 
them ? | 
As to what Sextus adds, that ſome 
have believed Arceſilas handled Matten 
according to the Pyrrhonian Method 
when he treated his young Diſciple 
before they had taken the Taint of hi 
Doctrine, ſo as to diſcover the Strengtlif 
of their Parts, and finding them inge 
nious and ſubtil, inſtructed them in th 
Doctrine of Plato athrmatively, and a 
ter the Manner of the Dogmatiſt 
Sextus himſelf owns that he reports th 
of Arceſilas on uncertain Hear-lay 
But after all, if it ſhould be true, v 
ought not to judge of the Merit of 
Doctrine, by the Inconſtancy and Levi 
ty of the Doctor. | 
nd 38. The laſt Diſagreement of the 
Diſfeneuce. Cademicks and the Scepricks, is prop 
ſed to us by Aulus Gellius (a) a Gran 
marian much more than a Philoſophe 
It conſiſts in this, that both grant 
Man cannot comprehend, nor determit 
any Thing, the Academzicks allow thi 
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(a) A. Gell. lib. ii. Cap. 5. 
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have ſome Comprehenſion as it were of 
that, and make ſome ſuch Deciſion; 
Whereas the Pyrrhonians ſay even that 
does not appear ,in the leaſt to be true, 
becauſe to them Nothing is ſo. 
nin the firſt Place, I know what it is 
to comprehend and determine; but am 
ignorant what it is to comprehend and 
determine as it were. For if to com- 
1 rehend as it were be to comprehend, 
bat Need of obſcuring the Significa- 
Non of a Word ſo clear in it {elf, by 
nat Addition? Beſides, who will ſay 
0 he Academicks comprehend any Thing, 
* naking it their Profeſſion to know No- 
hing, and not to know whether they 
lo ſo or not? How could Arce/ilas 
hink of being able to comprehend any 
hing, who would not allow even of 
of (ur having Opinions? 
But if to comprehend as it were be 


ne 


er 
Od 


lay 


* 


Fa 


o farther Difference between the Aca- 
micks and the Pyrrhonians, ſince 
Wicy all ſay they comprehend Nothing. 
ut if to comprehend a Thing as it 
ere, is to ſeem to the Mind that a 
hing is ſo, as when any one ſays he 
Iyprehends as it were that a Thing is 

e, he means it ſeems to him to be 


ue; and therefore Aulus Gellius pre- 
I tends 


ot to comprehend at all, there remains 
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tends it ſeems to the Academicks that 


they comprehend Nothing, and that it 
does not ſeem to the Pyrrhonians that 


they comprehend Nothing: This is the 


third Difference we have before inſtan- 
ced after Se tus Empiricus, and of 
which we have ſhewed the Nullity. 
But if to comprehend as it were be as 
Carneades would have it to comprehend, 
but not without ſome Grounds for 
doubting, which he allowed to human 
Underitanding, this is to abuſe the V ord 
comprehend; tor ſuch Comprehenſion 
is true Opinion. Since the Differences 
of the Scepticks and the Academicks ae 
null then, or very ſmall, it is not with. 
out Reaſon, that Sextus very knowing 
in the Matter, and who collected them 
finds ſo great an Agreement between the 
Doctrine of Pyrrho and Arceſilas, that 
they may paſs for one and the fame Sec 
Seneca (a) has writ likewiſe that the 
both turn on one and the ſame Prenciph 
viz. of knowing Nothing: And laſtly Aut 
Gellius (b) teaches us that the Difcipk 
E Pyrrhoand Arceſilas went by the ſam, 
ame of Scepticks, Epheticks, and Ap. 
reticks ; and therefore as has been alreaſſh, 
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dy obſerved, Arceſilas was placed in tip. 


Number of Scepticłs. 


| (a) Sencc, Eipſt. 89. (b) A. Gell. Libr.ii, Cap. 5. 
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39. As to my felf, ſo well knowing % 
the Sect of the Academicks, and of the 3 
Hyrrbhonians to have been the fame, I mate Pre- 
am often ſurprized in thinking, why fn 
I theſe Phi/o/ophers ſhould be more wil- bad rather 
IF ling to be called Academicks than Pyr- Arge! 
rhonzans, as if the Name of the one a, Pyr- 
would be diſgraceful, and that of the thoaians. 

6 © other honourable. 'T'wo Reaſons of this 
Preference, appeared to me probable ; 
gone, in that very few Philoſophers of any 

rag Reputation, proceeded out of the School 

oof Pyrrho; whereas the Academy could 

e boaſt of many excellent Men, to whom 

ueſſit was glorious to ſee itſelf aſſociated; 
tithe other, that Pyrrhoand the Pyrrho- 
0g#:a25 have been ridiculed, as if they 
Mad reduced the Life of Men to a State 
theFof abſolute Inactivity: And therefore 

thal they who ſhall tile themſelves Pyrrho- 

XU ions, will neceſſarily incur the Fate of 
theſſpeing laughed at. 

P'S 40. But let us return to the Lift of : i f 
alahoſe who ſignalized themſelves likewiſe 27; Fae 


as 


d, 


iple the Art of Doubt. N Laertt- Scepticks, 
fame, on the Authority of Hippobotus and ho- 


nians was 


AMPotion, has given us a Series of this Liſt aue 
lrMown to Saturninus Cythenas, a Diſci- r ti 
n Uſe of Sextus Empiricns, whoſe Works 

e have. He informs us Menodotus 

5. Was deceived, when he writ that Timon 

9. A I 2 Diſciple 
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Diſciple of Pyrrho had no Succeſſor, and 
then the Sect was intirely extinct, till the 
Time of Prolereanus of Cyre who re-eſta- 
liſhed it; and that afterwards it main- 
tained -itfelf by a continued-Succeſlion 
even to Sextus. For this Ptolemæus was a 
Diſciple of Eubulus, Eubulus of Euphra- 
nor, Euphranor of Timon, under whom 
he had a great many Fellow Students. 

All theſe Phzlofophers notwithſtand- 
ing being of {mall Account, we are not 
to wonder, if Cicero ſo often tells us 
the Sect of Pho was rejected and 
brought to Nothing long before his Time, 
and it Seneca (a) in his Natural Que- 

ions complains of it. Tis for the ſame 
Reaſon that Ari/tocles has writ, as Eu- 
ſebius reports (6), 1. e. that the Pyr- 
rhonians abandoned and confounded, 
remained mute, as if they had never 
been, *till the Time of A:ne/e@demus who 
revived their Sect at Alexandra. 

41. That we may not loſe Time, we 
will ſpeak only of the moſt celebrated, 
and principally of Timon of Phlius, who 
turned the Confidence of the Dogma- 
ſticks to Ridicule, by burleſque Verſes, 
called S$i/Jes. He taught that whoever 
aſpires to be happy, muſt hold all Things 


"(a) Senec. Nat. Quzft. libr. vii. Cap. 32. (6) Euſeb. 
for 


Piæp. Evang. L br. x. /. Cap. 18. 
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for uncertain and indifferent; that our 
Senſes and Opinions do not ſhew us 
what is true or falſe; and therefore we 
are not to bend our Minds, either to 
one or other; mult affirm Nothing, but 
whatever we ſpeak of, are no more to ſay 
it is, than it is not: And that he who reſts 
in this Diſpoſition, ſhall not be expoſed 
toany Trouble, or Inquictude of Mind. 

42.. Nauſiphares oi Teos is likewiſe Nauſipha- 
numbred among the Ditciples of Pyr- 8 
rho. Seneca (a) teſtifies he ſaid with 
Timon, that among all Things which 
appear to us, Wc arc no more to think 
they are, than that they are not, Se- 
neca adds he aſſerted moreover, that 
this only is certain, that Nothing is cer- 
tain. In which Iwill not believe Seneca, 

although he ſhould give me his Oath: 
For to talk ſo, Nauſiphanes muſt have 
returned to the old Academy, and for- 
laken the School of Pyrrho, who very 
conſtantly taught, that Nothing 1s cer- 
tain, Timon and Nauſiphanes were Fol- 
lowers of Pyrrbo, and Epicurus of 
Nauſiphanes. 

43. Theodoſus of Bithynia, or Tripo- Theodoſus 
li, adhered to the ſame Party. He was — = 
à refined Wit, and ſupported this Sect _ 
by excellent Works. 


r (a) Seneca Epilt.8g. 


©4309 7-0 
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1 44. The 
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Eneſide>= 44. The ſame School produced Æne- Ice 

8 ſidemus of Cnoſſus too. At Alexandria li- 

in Egypt he relieved this Sect which Iſa. 

then began to fail. P, 

Ptolemy of 45. OOmèe have joined Ptolemy the ſo! 

Alexancria- Aſ{ronomer to this Liſt, who ſaid Ac- Ivo 

cels to Sciences was denied human Un- Ithi 

derſtanding, either by Reaſon of its}h« 
own Weakneſs, or the Obſcurity offpf 

Things. 7 
Cornelius 46, 47. Cornelius Celſus did the ſameſhe 

Cem Prat Rome, as /Eneſidemus at Alexandria 
Phavorinus did no leſs; for having ded 

clared himſelf a Sceprick, he very ex-ſyna! 

quiſitely explain'd the Ze» Modes of thi 

»yrrhonzans, and maintained there 1 

no Faculty in us, to comprehend any 

Thing. 

Sextus Em- 48. But Time having conſumed al 

Pt” thoſe Works, Sextus Empiricus repair 

ed that Loſs by Writings of his ow: 

and by his excellent Hypotypoſès, where 

in the Form and Conſtitution of hi 

Philoſophy is exactly laid open; and i 

his Diſſertations againſt the Dagmatiſi 

which place in a clear Light the Van 

„fty, and Uncertainty of thoſe Science, 

—_ which are efteemed moſt certain, 
Empiricus 49. Many have thought that Sext 

2 2 Empiricus and Sextus of Cheronza, ov 
Charonza. Of Plutarch's Daughter, one of the Pre 

ceptor 
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ceptors of the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius were the ſame. They lived in the 
Iſame Time, bore the ſame Name, were 
Philoſophers, and both had a Precep- 
or named Herodotus. Suidas, a fri- 
olous Author, does no Injury to 
This Opinion, when he ſays that one of 
hem was of Cheronea, and the other 
f Libya. He might be ſaid to be of 
ibya, by reaſon of the long Reſidence 
he made at Cyrexe, a Town of Liha; 
s the illuſtrious Pomponius was ſirnam- 
Id Atticus, although a Roman, for re- 
Fnaining long at Athens, 

The Objection that ſome raiſe from 
Herodotus being their Preceptor is not 
oncluſive; for it is ſaid that Herodotus, 
receptor of Sextus of Chæronæa, was of 
Philadelphia, and therefore different from 
Herodotus Preceptor of the Libyan Sex- 
Ie, who was of Tarſus. Philadelphia 
end Tar/us were two Cities of Cilicia, 
Not very diſtant, and from their Neigh- 

mMourhood might eaſily be miſtaken. 
| "Tis objected moreover, that Sextus 
MCheronea was a Stoick, and Sextus of 
efbibya a Pyrrhonian: For Capitolinus 
ys, that Marcus Aurelius was a Diſci- 
e of Sextus of Chæronæa, Nephew of 
al /utarch, of Junius Ruſticas, of Clau- 
rege Maximus, and Cinna Catulus, all 
oFoicks, But this Objection is null, for 
14 '* the 
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the Terms of this Paſſage in the Manner 
it is conceived, may very well ſignify 
that the three laſt were Szozcks, as they 
really were, but not Sextus; for Suida: 
informs us, that both the Sextuss were Sr: 
Pyrrhonians. tid 

They inſiſt morcover that Sextus the 
Pyrrhonian, was ſirnamed Empiricus, 
and not Jextus of Chæronæa. But who 
knows not that Sirnames are often omit- 
ted, as in theſe Paſſages of Suidas, and 
in the 1/agoge, attributed to Galen, where 
no Sirname is annexed to the Name of 
Sextus? C aſaubon (a) adds to this that 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius has writ, 
that he learned of Sextus the Method 
to find, comprehend, and place in Or- 
der Inſtructions neceſlary to Life; which 
cannot agree to Sextus Empiricus, who 
taught that we can comprehend No- 
thing, and rejected all Kinds of Tenet 
whatever. CBI aha | 

But there is ſome Appearance that 
thoſe mentioned Inſtructions were cer- 
tain uſeful Rules for the Conduct of Life; 
but not Principles tending to the Search 
of Truth. For ſuch is the Doctrine o 
the Scepricks, that we mult ſuſpend our 
Aſſent and Belief, when we ſeek Truth Pe 


( ) Caſaubon in Capitol. Vit. Marc. Imper. 6 / 
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but in the Conduct of Life, follow Ap- 
pearances. On which Account I believe 
the Emperor ſpoke ſo of Sextus, with 
Deſign to ſhew, that although he was a 
Sceptick in his Doctrine, he was Dogma- 
tical as to Manners. 
The Proof Salmaſius brings to ſhew 
theſe two Sextus's to be different, is no 
better than the former. He grounds it 
Jon Sextus of Chærouæa being contempo- 
Wrary with Galen, and that Sextus Em- 
iricus was more ancient than he, being 
placed by him in his //agoge in the Num- 
ber of Empirichs. As if e quoted 
by Galen, he muſt have been before the 
iIge of Galen, and that we ſeldom quote 
Jour Contemporaries. But dropping this 
Exception, it is enough to ſay, that this 
Vgoge ſeems to be the Work of ano- 
ther Author and not of Galen. In the 
mean Time I will aſſure Nothing here- 
in, nor deviate ſo ſoon from the Law I 
eſtabliſh to my ſelf to doubt of all 
Things; leaving every one the Libery 
ty of his own Judgment. | 
50. As to what remains, this Sextus Great Af 
of whom we ſpeak joined the Profeſſi- 22 
Dn of the Sceptic Philoſophy, to that Sceprical, 
dect of Phy/iczans, who apply themſelves '% £m, 
to Experience, and are therefore called e M. 
mpiricks, of Which Acron of Agri- lodict det. 
| gentum 
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gentum and Philinus of Coos were thy 
Authors. Menodotus of Nicomedia, &. 
turninus Cythenas, and that Marce 
Jus, who to hide his Adherence to theÞj; 
Scepticat Doctrine, would be called En on 
pirick; theſe three likewiſe joined, abe 
Sextus did, the Sceptical Doctrine taher 
the Empirical Practice of Phyſick. he 
The ſame SJextzs a) nevertheleſs Go 
maintains that the Se& of Medicine IZ 
call'd Methodick, whereof Themi/on waihyh 
Inventer, comes nearer to the Scepti int. 
cal Doctrine, than the Empirical Se, | 
in Caſe the latter affirms Things un- Nen 
certain cannot be comprehended : For 
the Sceprick Doctrine forbids the affirm- o 
ing any Thing. From hence it follows, Ire 
that this Affirmation excepted, we ſhall . 
find great Affinity between the * = 
tic and the Empirick, as Sextus did W 
between the Sceprick and the Metho- 
dick. And the more becauſe we read bin 
in Celſus ( that the * N taught hin 
as well as the Sceprick, that Nature is IE 
unſearchable, and nothing can be com- lin 
rehended, (which is ſhewn by their IM 
onteſts who have treated of theſe Mat- Ino 
ters) and likewiſe that the Practice of 
Medicine wholly depends on Uſe and an. 


* 
a 


r 


(a) Sext. Empir. Hypot. Libr. 1. Car. 4. (5) Cornel. bir 


< 


Celſ. de Re Medic, Præm. Libri. 


Ex- 
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Experience, and Reaſoning has no 
Hand in it. 

The ſame Sextus maintained in other 
Places, that the Pyrrhouzans were not 
gnorants, as was believed, but ſurpaſſed 

Fe reſtof Philoſopherc, in the Uſe and Ex- 

q Perience of Things, i. e. were Maſters of 

he Empirical Doctrine in the ſtricteſt 
Panification of that Word, and that the 
BEmpiricks rejected all kinds of Reaſoning, 

Swhich is purely Sceptical, provided we 
Intermix not any Manner of Affirmation. 

ll 5r. Lucian of Samoſata was Con- Lucian 
temporary with the now-mentioned. 
EPhotins (a) places him in the Number 

„Jof thoſe, whoſe Opinion was that we 


l are to adhere to no Opinion. 


— 
4 


Sceptick, He lived in the Time of 
WY 7uftinian; and Choſroes King of Perſia, 
Lover of Philoſophy, diſtinguiſhed 
him with great Honours, favoured 
him with Preſents, and Letters full of 
SEExpreffions of Eſteem, and was wil 
Jung to be inſtructed by him. It is then 
Matter of Aftoniſhment, that a King 
not unwiſe, nor illiterate, ſhould have 
ſo great a Value for a Man ſo ignorant 
Abend incapable, as Agathias repreſents 
i. lim (4). If what he ſays of him be 


» | (s) Phot. Tmem. 128. (6) Agath. libr. ii. 


true, 


52. Oranius c_ profeſſed himſelf urmaiu. 
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true, the Sceprick Set which he folloy.® 
ed, mult in it ſelf be grateful to thoſ 
Barbarians, even in a Man, who wa; 
but little inſtructed in it, and beſide 
branded with Vice and Infamy. Then 
were many other Philoſophers alſo, whdlf 
adhered to this Sect, the Diſcovery 9 
which 1 leave to the ſtudious and ir 
quiſitive. 
And mre- 53. Having run through the Sects of 
2 of Philoſophers, who are tor our doubting 
the Dog- all, and affirming Nothing, we return 
>. to the Dogmatzſts. As to the S$rozcks, wh 
though proſtituting their Belief even ti 
fabulous Stories, allowed not their Proſe 
lytes to be guilty of Precipitation 0 
1 and giving it a Name agree 


able to that Caution, viz. Aproptoſi 97 
carefully recommended it to them; we 1 


ſhall hereafter meet with a very plain, 
Confeſſion of their Ignorance, and 
chiefly that of Porphyry, who woul 
have been beyond Diſpute a very gre, 
Man, laying aſide his extreme Averſio 4 
to Chriſtianity. He openly acknowf 


2 


— , . — — — — - . 2 — — — nd 2 — © 1 * 2 4 — 
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ledged in his Book of the Soul addrefle\ us 
to Boethus, that Nothing is certain, b * 
all dubious in Philoſophy. = 


Ariſippus. 754. Aritzppus, Author of the Cyrt 
uaick Sect, of more Antiquity than Porſſ,, x 
phyrius, and after him Ariſto of Chit 

| taugt 
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zught that the Works of Nature are to 
5 incomprehenſible, that we have no 
Wuſineſs with Logzck,but only with Mora- 
ity, and that Part of it which treats of 
irtues and Vices; would have us prefer 
irtue to Vice, and look upon the reſt 
s indiflerent, not excepting Health it 
elf, which as he thought ought not to 
e preferred before Sickneſs. In Things 

this Nature he denics the Liberty of 
Whoice and Preference. 


Wer looked upon all Things as indiffe- 
Went, and forbid the preferring one be- 
re another; except that Science only, 
uhich he will have the ſupreme Good 
o conſiſt. 


in lik Herillius 
55. Herillus of Carthage in like man- Aa of 


56. Menedemus of Eretria, Diſciple Mende 


Plato, adhered to no Opinion. -- 
W 57. Tis from him, and Phedo who E. 


receeded him, that the E/zack, or Ere- 


retrick 
and Mega- 


i Sect was derived. It is of them, rick Philo- 


Wottrine of Euclid of Megara, and were 
med Eriſticks, or Dialefficks: "Tis 
chem, I fay, that Seneca (a) has writ 
® theſe Terms: It 15 almoſi the ſame 
ubjef, that takes up the Pyrrhonians, 
egaricks, Eretricks, and Academicks, 


_ 


(a) Senec. Epiſt. 89. 


* 


whoa 


d the Megaricks, who followed the her. 
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who are Authors of a new Science, 
2 conſiſts in knowing Nothing. An 
icero (a) in the Number of the Pro 
feſſors of this Science, inſerts Hils 
Diodorus, and Alexinus. 
Monimus Monimus the Cynick, ſaid with Anax 
le Cynick. 2rehus that all Things depend on OpiÞh 
nions, are like certain Pictures, and dif 
fer not from the Viſions of Madme 
or thoſe who ſleep; and that there 8 
no Rule of Truth. 
Ammg r. 59. If we paſs to remote Nations, wi 
nau, vi, ſhall find many of the ſame Sentiment 
Magi. of ſuſpending Judgment and Belidf 
Diogenes 92 rtius relates that Aua 
79 = and Pyrrho, learnt of the May 
and Gymnoſophifts of the Indies, that ex 
cellent Method of Philo/ophizimg, whiq ou 
forbids us to think we can comprehendF® 
or that we ſhould yield Aſſent and Bd t 
lief to any Thing. © 


The Brach- 60. The Brachmans, according to tif 03 
mans. Teſtimony of Strabo (c) and MegaſthÞ*< f 
1 11 


nes, aſſert Nothing is good nor eu 
becauſe that which appears good to 0 
ſeems bad to another. What has bed 
ſaid makes it viſible, that the Sceptifin 
Philoſophy penetrated even to the Fi 
tremities of the Eaſi. 


| (a) Cicer. Libr. iv. Acad. (5) Diogen. Lierr. io f 
rhon. (c) Strabo Libr. xv. 
61. Amo! 


gelieving we cannot diſcern Truth from 
alſhood ; according to them every 

Thing is probable, nothing certain; 
Whey obey Laws; but are over Scepti- 
% in that they make their Method of 
oubting extend even into the common 
ſages of Life. 


W's held for a Maxim, that Zogzck is 
ot neceſſary to acquire Virtue; the 
nowledge of Nature being above hu- 
Wan Capacity; and that therefore we 
Would apply ourſelves to Theology, which 

as reſpect to God, and the Creation 


che World: This comes very near 
e Doctrine of Ariſto of Chio. 


Jiuiator, took the Method of the 

cepricks, in treating of Matters Theo- 

cal. Thus they examined the Do- 

Frine of the Talmud, diſputing pro and 
u, without any affirming. 


Tabbins, adhered to a Doctrine much 
4 ä more 


— 


L. Among the Turks is a Sect of gg 
Whilolophers, called Hairetis, i. e. the epd, 
[foniſhed. Their Profeſſion is to doubt named he 


f all; they never affirm any Thing, ! 


62. Some Jews likewiſe retained this 401g the 
rt of doubting. Philo reports the E gens. 


63. The Jeboreans, Philoſophers of Au the 
Je ſame Jewiſh Nation, that is to ſay, S*borcars 


64. Rabby Moſes, Son of Maimoni- R. Moſes, 


who leaving the Impertinence of the c of Mai 
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more ſolid, ſaid (a) all the Men in th 
World cannot attain the Knowledge « 
Truth, ſo narrow is human Capacity 
and that therefore we ſhould ſupprc 
all Thoughts which may turn us tron 
the Service of God, and the Practice off:® 
his Law; that if Men follow their o. 
Thoughts, the true Worſhip will be de 
{troyed, and that ſuch was the Meanin he 
of Moſes to the eus in this Text; ( 
Apply your ſelves not to ſeek after you... 
own Heart and your own Eyes, aft 
which you have been accuſtomed to ſeel 
i. e. lean not too much on your own Un 
derſtanding which is weak and ſhon 
and think not to acquire the Knowledge 
of Truth, 

1 65. The Arabs likewiſe had thei 

Diſcourſers Sceptic s, by the Fews called Medabbi 

ve rim, i. e. Diſcourſers, or rather Logic 
ans, of whom Averroes, and Moſes the 
Son of Mazimonides frequently mak 
Mention, and other Rabbius beſide 
We may juſtly call them the Schol 
ſtick Divines of the Arabs, Having 
learnt the Art of douhting from thj | 
ancient Greeks, and Syrians, they held 
Diſputes continually with the Dogma 
7iſts, giving no Credit to the Senſes and 


in 
[ 


l 
tg 


E 


(a) Matmenid. Dc Idoloi. CAP. 11. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
(5) Numb. xv. 39. | 


Un- 
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nderſtanding; holding it for a conſtant 
ind capital Rule, that we can know 
othing. Inſomuch that they even re- 
eted all thoſe Geometrical Demonſtra- 
ons, which are taken to be infallible, 
5 vain and deceitful. And what makes 
oſt for our Subject, the Chief of 
hem who firſt received this Doctrine 
rere principally ſo diſpoſed, becauſe 
is very proper to captivate Mens 
inds to the Obedience of Faith and 
Religion. N 


K CHAP. 


129 


130 


1. From all this tis concluded we muſt 
doubt, as the on'y Way to avoid Er. If 
rors. 2, Of which the Forwardneſs *. 
of the Dogmatiſis has produced an 

infinite Number. z. The Academicks, © 
and the Scepticks affirming Nothing 
cannot be deceived; and they only de- 
ſerve the Name of Philoſophers. 


1 i: ee, l. IT muſt be then agreed, that al 

EET Philoſophy both ſacred and pro- 

bas bem fane; and not only the Profeſſors off 

1 doubting, but the Dogmatiſts them. N 

doubt; and ſelves Would have us doubt, ſuſpend 

oe. „ © our Judgment, and not yield Aſſent too 

way to a. lightly. For they plain 1 ſaw that we 

void Errors. 5 8 * 8 = | 
one general and perpetu oubt, 

we diveſt our Minds ef all the Opini e 

ons we have been prepoſeſſed with 

Hereby Des-Cartes began the Princhh * 

ples of his Philoſophy, being perſwad 

ed that by this Precaution we deſtro 

the Root of Errors, and our mol 

| ecure 


zamimung his own; 
: Temerity like that of 
tiſts, he committed the fa 
reprehended in others. 


oy ws — hs Ws - — 


remaini 
Doubt wh 


what monftrons O 
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has not the Precipitation of the Dogmas 
tiſts produced? of which Cicero, and 
Farro, Men of excellent Worth, and 
very well inſtructed in all Sects of Phz- 
Lofophy have writ, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, that we can ſay Nothing ſo ab- 
ſurd, a Man in a Fever cannot conceive 
any delirious Dream, ſo ſtrange, but 
ſomewhat like it has been advanced by 

{ome Philo ſopher or other. 
De Acade- 3. Both as to the Academzcks, and 
micks, and Scepricks, What Abſurdities and ridicu- 
3 lous Opinions can we reproach them 
thing can- With, ſince they maintain no Opinions! 
_ % Truly they only merit the Name 0 
they only de- Philoſophers, if we {tick to the true 
. 7 Signification of that Name. For Ph. 
Til e- Jloſophy being Nothing elſe, according 
ber. to the Import of the Word, but th: 
Study of Wiſdom and Truth; and Wil 
dom, as it is defined by the Ancients 
being the Science of divine and huma 
Things, and Cauſes depending on then 
they who apply themſelves to the Stud 
of Wiidom, 3 the Name of trut 
Phzloſophers; and they who have ac 
quired the Science of divine and humil 
Things, that is to ſay, Wiſdom, at 
truly wiſe. Now it is this Sczence ti 
Dogmatiſts boaſted they had obtaine 


and even ſuffercd themſelves hceretofot 
| | | 


—— 
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to be . dignified by the Name of Sages : 

a Name which Pythagoras, convinced 

of his Ignorance, was the firſt who re- 
| jected, to be called only a Lover of 

Wiſdom. 
For as £/hylus (a) the Poet very 
| well obſerved, fo know by Confecture is 
tl different from knowing clearly, That 
Knowledge properly 54 to the 

Academics, who not only confeſſed 
d they actually knew Nothing, but more- 
Jover that they could not know any 
Thing of divine and human Things, 
ind did no more than conſider them at 
a Diſtance. Let the Dograti/ts uſurp 
e chen the Name of Sages, as much as 
they pleaſe, ſince they think they may 
take that Liberty, and imagine they 
hel have attained that Science, in which 
i iſdom conſiſts; the Academicks and 
ty Scepricks will be content with the plain 
u and modeſt Title of PHiloſophers, for 
loving and reſpecting that Wiſdom, 
which ſo far ſurpaſſes their Capacity. 
Win the mean Time Lactautius (b) in 
peaking of them rightly ſaid, that thoſe 


In 


(a) Æſchyl. Agzmemnan. 
(% Lactant. lib. iv. Cap. 1. 


K 3 who 
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who in ſome Meaſure knew themſelves 
were wiſer than ſuch as thought then 
ſelves wiſe. 


| 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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The moſt ſure and legitimate Way of 
Philoſophizing exactly explained. | 


HA p. I. Man is by Nature deſtitute 
of Means neceſſary to know Truth 
moſt evidently and infallibly ; which 
though he may know in ſome Sort, he 


cannot know it clearly and moſt cer- 
tainly. 


K 4 Cray, 


Cnar. IV. In the fe of Life we mi 
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Cnay. Il. Faith ſupplies the Defetſ 
of Reaſon, and renders Things muſllf x 
certain which by Reaſon were leſs 
certain. 

Cnay. III. There is Nothing in the 
*Onder ſtanding, which was not firſ 
in the Senſes, 2. Againſt Plato, 3, 
Proclus, 4. and Des-Cartes. 


follow Things probable, as if thy 
Were true. ES 

C HAP. V. Rule or Criterium of Pri 
bability. 

Caray. VI. What End to be propoſei 
in the Art of doubting. 

CAP. VII. e are not to tie ou 
ſetves to the Sentiments of any 
8 | | 

C HA. VIII. In every Sef# we mi 
chuſe that which appears to be 15 

CAP. IX. We muſt take Care to adm 
Nothing, contrary to Faith, 

CAT. X. The Sect of the Eclefut 
has been followed by great Men. ft 

C HA. XI. Snce we are not to tie owit 
ſebves to the Acudemich, Sceptick, fo 
cleftick, nor to any other “ect, vit 
are to adhere to our own Thoughts. Fs l 

6 
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Man is by Nature unprovided of 
Means mecefſary to know Truth evi- 
dently and infallibly ; which although 
he may know in ſome Sort, he cannot 
nevertheleſs know it clearly and moſt 
certainly, 


FTE R our Provincial had 
NP talked at this Rate, as he was 
2 2 to continue his 
iſcourſe; truly ſaid I, this 
confident and imperious Me- 
Whod of Philoſophigiug | never reliſh- 
d, which ſo obſtinately adheres to its 
wn Thoughts and Opinions; and it 
ſeemed to me a much more compendi- 
Hus and direct Way to Truth to ob- 
ſerve ſome Moderation in Opinions, 
oftvith Modeſty in Diſcourſe, bl never 
o maintain any Teuet how true ſocver, 
Arith ſo much Prejudice and Conceit, 
. Is not to be always ready to hear Ob- 
jections, and even if requiſite to change 
dur Mind. But on the other Hand, 
z Fethinks the Inſtability of the . 
O 
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of the Academicks, much more read 
to ſay what they do not think than 
what they do, flings a great Deal of 
Darkneſs and Confuſion in all Thing, 
and deſtroys all Science, fince according 
to them, we are no more aſſured we 
know what we know beſt, than if we 
knew Nothing at all of it. 
For which Reaſon you will be kind 
if you pleaſe to teach me, to what De. 
gree we are to carry Doubt. For if we 
always doubt, if every Thing be ob- 
ſcure, hidden, and uncertain; if all the 
W 4 2 to Truth are Ropp'd, there is at 
End of Philo ſophy; and all the Pain 
which have been taken for ſo mam 
Ages to acquire the Knowledge of it 
are totally loſt. See his Anſwer. 
This Complaint you bring againſt the 
Academicks is not new: and, if juſt 
would affect Nature it ſelf more tha 
them. For is it the Fault of the A 
demy, if Man is by Nature ſo made 
that he cannot of himſelf attain to the 
Knowledge of Truth? The Academy! 
no more anſwerable for this, than fo 
Man's being unable to fly, or his nc 
being immortal. Certainly we don 
find the Academicks and the Sceptic ; 
gained leſs by the Study of Wiſdom not 


or derived leſs Aſſiſtance from it, iFTh 
becom 
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become more wiſe and learned, than 

the Dogmatiſis, But of this hereafter. 
Is to the preſent, ſince you would be 

informed how far I extend this Law of 
| doubting, I am ready to explain my 
Opinion touching this capital Point, or 
rather Foundation of Phzloſophy: for 

we are alone, and I may ſpeak with 
El Freedom, and am not, neither ought 
KI to be willing, to have what is ſaid 
ſpread among the Vulgar. 
By the FValgar, I mean not the little 
people who live by Labour of their 
Hands; but the learned Vulgar, who 
Ware accuſtomed to look upon the Scep- 
Wl ticks and Academzcks, as Men that are 
beſide themſelves. This makes me not 
diſreliſh their Sect the more, of which I 
ſhall now proceed to explain the whole 
Syſtem, or rather my own. yang witing 
to let you underſtand, that in Point of 
Philoſophy I would be free, follow my 
Yproper Sentiments, and be of no other 
FS but my own. 
AFirſt, I believe it ſufficiently appears 
by all the Reaſons I have produced, 
chat the Nature of Man is fach, that he 
u cannot know Truth moſt certainly and 
cinfallibly by his own Power. I deny 


not but there is Truth to be found in 
Irhings themſelves, I mean that which 
9 


mn 


1 
® 
© 
| > 
1 
1 


perfectly. 


cannot know it to the Bottom, clearly, 


which ſhall be like to an external Ob— 
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is called Truth of Exiſtence: for God ih 
knows Things as they really are. But 
there is an Impediment in Man, which 
withholds him from it, and this Impedi- 
ment conſiſts in the Want of proper 
and neceſſary Means to know Truth 


I fay not that Man can have 10 bu 
Knowledge of Truth; but only that he 


and with abſolute Certainty, of which 
1 have ſpoke already, and ſhall ſpeak 
farther. For poſſible it is that a Perſon 
may have an Idea imprinted in his Mind 


ject: like it, I don't ſay, with a per 
tect, proper, and abſolute Reſem 
blance, which cannot be met with but 
in Things of the ſame Kind, as for! 
{tance between one Man and another 
but I ſpeak of an imperfect Reſe 
blance ; ſuch as may happen betwee 
an Original and a Copy. 

But when the Underſtanding in Vie 
of this Idea forms a Judgment of tht 
external Object, from whence this J 
came, it cannot know moft certain 
and moſt clearly, whether this Judg 
ment agrees with the external Osyet? 0 
not: and it is in this Agreement tha 
Truth conſiſts, as I have ſaid. So thi 
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if it does perceive Truth, it is not ſure 

f it, neither can bez and therefore 
Fcomprehends Truth very imperfectly. 
BW hen I ſay then that Man cannot know 
Urbings nor the Truth of Things, I 
mean by a certain and clear Cognzzance, 

whereby we not only diſcern Truth, 
but are aſſured moreover molt certainly 
chat we do. For to know Tyuth without 
Peing at the ſame Time ſenſible of it, is 
much the ſame as if you knew it not. 
l have aflien'd Proofs above, evident 
enough tat;ſhew that Man cannot be 
atisfied, whether the Judgment he 
Forms in View of an Idea imprintcd in 
his Mind agrees with the external O- 
het, from whence that Idea proceeded. 
uglhe Chief of thoſe Proofs 1s, that we 
Fcannot apply the Ideas of Things, and 
the Judgment the Underſtanding forms 
"Ein View of them to the Things them- 
ſelves, to examine and diſcover the 
oreement of this Judgment with the 
"external Objects; in which Agreement 
Uwe ſay Truth conſiſts. For the Speczes 
Wor Images of Things, come not imme- 
Hiately into our Underſtanding from the 
hings themſelves; but paſs through 
Wnany Mediums, as I have made ap- 
»gpcar, and through our Senſes, which 
lofigure and diſorder them. And there 
| is 


e 2 eau. ot 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
is no other Way, whereby the Ideas o 
Things can come to our Minds. 


CHAP, 7 


Faith ſupplies for the Defect of Rea. 
ſon, an * Things 220 certain 
which by Reaſon are leſs certain. 


UT God by his Goodneſs repain 
this Defect of human Nature, b 
granting us the ineſtimable Gift & 
aith, which confirms our ſtaggering 
Reaſon and corrects that Perplexity d 
Doubts which we muſt bring to the 
Knowledge of Things. For Example 
my Reaſon not being able to inforn 
me with abſolute Evidence, and per 
fect Certainty, whether there are B 
ares, what was the Origin of th 
World, and many other like Things 
after I have received the Faith, all theſ 
Doubts vaniſh, as Darkneſs at the riſin 
of the Sun. This made St. Thom 
Aquinas (a) ſay: It is neceſſary 
Man to receive as Articles of Faill 
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(a) Thom, 22, Q. 2. A. 6. | 
Al 
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t only the Things which are above 
Reaſon, hut even thoſe that for their 
rtainty may be known by Reaſon. For 
human Reaſon ts very deficient in Things 
wine: A Sign of which we have from 
Philoſophers, who in the Search of bu- 
” ings by natural Methods, have 
en decerved, and oppoſed each other on 
"ery Heads. To the End then that 
en may have a certain and undoubted 
3 of God, it was neceſſary 
hinge divine fhonld be taught them by 
Way of Faith, as being revealed of God 
Wim /elf who cannot he. 

This ſeems to be taken from that 
Waſlage of St. Auguſtine, which I have 
ready cited, but for its Importance, 
d Relation to the preſent Subject, 
ught to be repeated: vg. () Berauſe 
fe Underſtanding of Men obſtured by 
hit of Darkneſs with which they 

"re veiled im the Night of Sin, cannot 

eddily ſee the Clearneſs and — of 

8 fon, it was a very wholſome Efta- 

CO t to provide that our wavermg 1 
ing ev, covered with the Diſt of Huma- j 
"ty fbould be conducted towards the | q 
ht of Truth by Authority. 


wit 


(5) Auguſtin. De Morib, Eccleſ. Cathol. Cap. 2. 
Then 
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Then St. Thomas adds afterwards:Þ the 
No Search by natural Reaſon is fuffici Fa; 
ent to make Men know Things divine on 
nor even thoſe which we can prove I it's 
Reaſon. And in another Place he {peaks 
thus: (c) Things which may be proves 
3 as the Being of God 
the Unity of the Godhead, and othe 
Points, are placed among Articles u 
are to believe, becatſe Fe to othe 
Things that are of Faith and theſ 
muſt be preſuppoſed at leaſt by ſuth 4 
habe no Demonſtration of them. 

What St. Thomas ſays of the Cogni 
zance of divine Things, extends alſo tc 
the Knowledge of human, according te 
the Doctrine of Suarez. (d) We oft. 
correct, ſays he, the Light of Natun 
by the Light of Faith, even in Thing 
which ſeem to be firſt Principles, 
appears in this: thoſe Things that att 
the ſame to a third, are the ſame be 
tween themſetves; which, if we hav 
Reſpeft to the Trinity, ought to be u 
ſtrained to finite Things. And in oth 
Myſteries, eſpecially in thoſe of the I 
carnation, and thei Euchariſt, we 1 
many other Limitations, that Nothin! 


(% Thom. 2. 2 Q. 1. A. 5. () Sur. Dilp. vi A. 
Fide, Sect. V. Art. il. E 
| 4 


Human Underſtanding. 
may 1 to the Faith. This is 


then an Indication that the Light of 


Faith is moſt certain, becauſe founded 
on the firſt Truth which is God, to whom 
it's more impoſſible to decerve, or be de- 
cerved, than for the natural Science of 
Man to be miſtaken and erroneous. 

(e) Saint Auguſtine likewiſe will not 
allow us even to attribute that Know- 
ledge of Truth to Reaſon, which we 
believe our Underſtanding acquires by 
Reaſon, but to the Light of Truth it 
ſelf, with which it is illuminated in Pro- 
portion to 1ts Capacity. 

To whom ts Frach known without 
Cod? ſays Tertullian. (F,) To whom 1s 
God known without Chriſt? To whom is 
Chriſt known without the holy Spirit? 
To whom is the holy Spirit communicated 
without Faith ? | 

From whence the Apoſtle (g) after 
he had pronounced theſe Words, I 
will deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, 
and bring to Nothing the Under ſtan ding 
of the. prudent ; where is the Wiſe? 
where ig the Scribe? hath not God made 
voliſh the Wiſdom of this World? And 
aving warned us not to be captivat- 


—ů 


— 


(e) Auguſtin. de Serm. Dom. in monte, lib. ii. Cap. 5. 
J) Tertuil. de Anim. Cap. 2. (g) 1 Co.. i. 19, 20. 
1. 
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ted (a) through Philoſophy and vain ( 
Deceit, after the Trodr ion of Men, - 


and the Rudiments of the World, A by I. 
Faith we ſland (h), walk (Cc) by Ha — 
and not by Sight, and are ſtabliſhed (d) in wy 
the Faith. As then in Matters of Faith, eva 


[ Faith comes in to the Aid of fluctua- 
ting Reaſon, ſo it aſliſts us in all other of 
[| Things we know thereby, to aſſure and 
N relieve us in our Doubts, and reinſtate I hab 
1 Reaſon in a Right it was diveſted of, 7, 
that is to ſay the Cognizance of Truth, \ 

which it naturally defires. 


1 CHA P. II. 

; ; 1. There is Nothing in the Underſtand- — 
k ing which was not before in the Senſes, "one 
. 2. Againſt Plato, 3. Proclus, 4. ade 
17 Into 
; | Des-Cartes. pg 


m__— THEN ſaid I, (for I often interrup- % 
3 ted him) what is it I heard ſo late- Tips: 
fauiing, ly advanced, viz. that there is no Way, nd 
2 whereby the Ideas of Things come toſttat 
in the Sen. Our Underſ anding, but through Med tro 
ſes. ums interpoted between the Underſtand-· N ou 

ing and Objects, and through the Sen- ee 


ſes! 


- 
4 „ 
n — — 


(a) Col. ii. 8. (6) 2 Cor. i. 24. (c) 2 Cor. v. 7. 
(a Co), ii. 7 
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ſes? Have we not mate Ideas, which 
never paſſed the Senſes, as for Inſtance ; 
the /deas of Angels, and of God derived 
from our Underſtanding itſelf? Aslike- 
wiſe of thoſe Maxims, or common No- 
tions which Logicians call Axioms? Do 
we not know thoſe univerſal Natures 
of Things, commonly called Z/erces, 
to be true, immutable, eternal, and not 
liable to Depravation by the Senſes, like 
Ideas that come from without? 

You anticipate, he anſwered: The 
Order of Things of which I promiſed 
you the Explanation, will lead me to 
that. Indeed this is a capital Queſtion, 
and has been immenſely diſcuſſed by the 


ras, Timens, and other Pythagoreans, 
Socrates, Plato, and all the Platonicks 
maintain, that we bring {deas with us 
into the World. On the contrary, De- 
mocritus and his Follower Epicurus, Ari- 
tile, and the whole School of the Pe- 
ripateticks, rejected all znunate Ideas, 
and acknowledged no other but thoſe 
that came to us from without, paſſed 
through the Senſes, and which we formed 
to our ſelves. I will give you my Opinion, 
Ince it is your Deſire, and the Order of 
nis Diſpute leads us thereto. You will 
hear that which will not be to the Re- 
Fay liſh 


Princes of Philoſophy. For Pythago- 
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Iſh of all the World, nor perhaps to o 
your own Approbation. it 
As to Plato's Opinion touching in- di 

bred Ideas, that Sentiment ſeemed to cc 
me formerly to be much more honou- Þ us 
rable to Man, and to exalt his Dignity 
higher than the other, I greatly deſired an 
it might prove true: As appearing glo- a 
rious to human Nature, that our Under- ÞÞ the 
ſtanding ſhould be given us, after its be- ma 
ing firſt embeliſhed by the Hand of Gd, tha 
and inriched with theſe Gifts of Heaven. the 
I ſought then for Proofs from all Quar- N ;e# 
ters, to convince myſelf, and others al- ¶ pz; 
ſo of the Truth of this Opinion. I found ¶ Imp 
certain ſpecious Reaſonings in Plato, ing 
ſome in Proclus and other Platonicks,  Brai 
which might move one who was not the. 
very attentive. But thoſe very Reaſon-Yview 
ings ſeemed to me of no Strength, when delin 
[ ceaſed to give into that Pride which ſepa 
is natural to all Men. LED com] 
Again® 2. The principal and only Argumentconſi 
Pao. almoſt which Socrates in Plato makesgprece 

Uſe of, to prove we bring theſe 1dea/B@pengs 

into the World with us, prevailed with nity 

him to ſay, that human Underſtandingthis L 
| could not collect and conceive this in thi, 
4 numerable Variety of Notions we have z. 
1 in ſo ſhort a Time as that of our Liſeſpf gr 
1 (being immerſed as it is in the Maſs oſomes 
4 5 7 | | Our 
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our Bodies which depreſſes and clouds 
it) if it did not carry them already pro- 
duced and formed in itſelf, and that ac- 
cordingly we learn not what is taught 
us, but only remember it. 

Such Diſcourſe would better become 
an Orator who ſpeaks in Publick, than 
a Philoſopher. For who will deny 
theſe Things, and ſay with me that hu- 
man Underitanding is of ſuch a Nature, 
that it is very eaſily put in Action, when 
the Sex/es being ſtruck by exterior Ob- 
jets, and the Fibres of the Nerves and 
Jpirits moved, the Brain receives the 
Impreflion thereof; that the Underſtand- 
ing advertiſed by this Impreſſion of the 
Brain of what paſſes without, agitates 
the Spirit in its Turn, and making a Re- 
view on the delicate Strokes traced and 
delineated in the Brain, joining what is 
ſeparated, IG what is conjoined, 
comparing Things which are related, 
onſiders the preſent, and ſees what 
precedes and Cows it; on which de- 
ends the Conduct of Life, and the Af- 
nity of Sciences: Who, I ſay, will hold 
his Language, what will Plate anſwer 


0 this? 
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3. The Proofs Proclus produces, are 4gainf 


omes from the Senſes is ſubje& to 
| L 3 Change, 


f greater Weight. He ſays all that n 
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Change, and Man has Ideas or Species 
imprinted in his Underſtanding, which 
are eternal and immutable, namely the 
Ideas of Figures, Numbers, and Moti- 
ons, and conſequently could not iſſue 
from the Senſes: Otherwiſe if Ideas ſo 
fixed and conſtant came from the Sen- 
ſes, ſo weak and {ubject to Error, the 
Effect would be more perfect than the 
Cauſe. But for my Part, I know No- 
thing of theſe eternal [deas. For In- 
ſtance; the Idea I have of a Triangle, 
a Thing obſcure and confuſed, which 
is not circumſcribed nor determined, 
was produced in me by the Ideas of 
particular Trzangles I have ſeen. The 
{ame may be ſafely ſaid of all thoſe Ideas, 
which are taken to be of /ample and 

pure Intelligence. | 
Proclus adds that the be ſt Demon- 
{trations are thoſe which are compo- 
{ed of the moſt univerſal Propoſit ions 
and that the moſt imperfect Demonſtra- 
tions are compoſed of particular Props 
fſitions: that at the ſame Time it would 
not be ſo, if Things univerſal were pre 
duced by particulars, ſeeing. what is pre 
duced by the Cauſe is preferable to what 
is produced by the Effect. On this I wi 
not diſpute the Strength of Demonſtra 
tions, compoſed either of univerſal or Pl 
" ticula 
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ticular Propoſitions : 1 only declare that 
what is produced by the Cauſe is always 
referable to what is produced by the 

iftect. For tofeed a Sheep, the Graſs 
s of more Worth, than the Earth which 
produceth it: So to form a Demonſtra- 
jon, univerſal Propoſitions are more 
uſetul than particular, although the 

niverſal are compoſed of the particu- 

ar, and which depend on the Senſes. 

The third Argument of Proclus, is 

hat if human Underſtanding receives 
rom Matter and Things ſenſible its prin- 
pal and moſt clear [deas, and which 
oreover exiſt, Matter will have the 
\icendant of the Underſtanding : It is 
he fame as to ſay, that the Marble 
yhich the Carver Praxzteles made Uſe 
pf, to form the Statue of Venus, was 
ore noble than Praxiteles, becauſe it 
irtually contained that Statue of Venus 
rhich Praxiteles drew from it. 

4. Des-Cartes took a Way very dif- gu 
xrent, but as uncertain as the for- Des-Cartes. 
ner, if I am not miſtaken. For of the 
ree Kinds of Ideas he propoſes, the 
rſt he will have to come from without, 
the Idea I have of the Sun, and which 
as formed in me by the Sight I had of 
nat Luminary; the ſecond he will have 
be factitious, and formed in us by 
L 4 our 


L 
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our ſelves, as the Idea of the Sun whichſkcul 
is in the Underſtanding of the Astro wh 
nomer, formed on his Reaſonings anFther 
Obſervations; and the third he wiil haygſe fr. 
natural, or innate, as the Idea of God « 
and the Ideas of Geometrical Principleitho 
and of Eſſences, of theſe three Kinds M De. 
Ideas, I ſay, propoſed by Des-Carte no 
tis clear that the two firſt come fronſhen 
the Senſes. As to the third, if weconfive 
{ider it with Attention, we ſhall fin us 
that according to the very Reaſoningſpndi 
of Des-Cartes, it may very well comgs be 
from thence too. For ſince accordÞrpo 
ing to him theſe natural or innate [dzageate 
are the very Faculty of thinking whic th. 
is in our Underſtanding, it follows thahrmec 
the Idea we have of God, is Nothins be 
elſe but the Faculty in us of formin 
Thoughts of God; as other natural T4 
which are in our Underſtanding a 
born with us, are Nothing elſe but t 
Faculty we have of forming Though 
of them. | 
Now this Faculty of thinking, 
whatever Subject we apply it, of whidf 
we can have any Thought or Conceſ As 
tion, be it of God, Man, or the Sun, Ellen 
always the ſame Faculty. As that qd, | 
ſinging; whether we tune a Courant, Ellec 
varaband, or a Minuert, is always the ſamnta, 
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xculty. This being ſo, ſince the Facul- 
which is in me of forming Thoughts, 
her of the Sur, or of a Man, came to 
e from without ; by Conſequence the 
{ea of God which is in me came from 
ithout. 
Des-Cartes himſelf acknowledges there 
no Difference between theſe Ideas, 
hen he ſays, that even the Idea we 
we of a Man, or the Sun, comes not 
us from without, but that our Under- 
inding forms them to itſelf, after it 
s been excited, and ſtirred hy certain 
Yrporcal Motions ; and that for much 
eater Reaſon, the ſame mult be ſaid 
the Ideas of Things, which are not 
rmed by our Underſtanding, after it 
been excited by corporeal Motions: 
ch as the Idea of God, the Ideas of 
ſences, and of the Axiome of Geome- 
Which Des-Cartes could not ſay 
ithout attributing the ſame Origin, and 
e ſame Nature, both to Ideas that 
dme to us from without, and to thoſe 
> calls natural, which he pretends to 
> inbred, or born with us. 
As tomy ſelf, having learned that ex- 
lent Philoſophers have been convin- 
d, that human Underſtanding was in- 
ſted and adorned with all theſe Ad- 
ntages, not by the Favour of the Sen- 
| ſes, 
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for a long Time uſed my utmoſt En- 
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ſes, but from its Origin, I often, and 


deavour to diſcover theſe hidden Trea- 
ſures of my Mind, and to diſtinguih 
the Endowments I received of Nature, 
from thoſe which came to me from 
without, and were acquired. But what- 
ever Diligence | brought to this Enqui- 
ry, I could find no Idea in my ſelf, that 
appcared not molt clearly to come from 
without, and whereof I knew not the 
Riſe in the external Objeffs to which 
it was to be aſcribed, and the Way like- 
wiſe whercby it found Entranee into my 
Underſtanding. | 

I believed thenl might judge of the Un- 
deritanding of others by my own. For 
I may fafely affirm, that whoever will 
lay aſide Self-love, not think too well of 
himſelf, and look into the inmoſt Re- 
ceſſes of his Mind, will find no 1d 
therein that was not formed upon the 
Species of external Objects. 

Thoſe of a contrary Opinion ash 
from whence I had the Idea of a Trin th 
angle. I anſwer, it came to me from an 
infinite Number of Triaugles | have ſeen, 
from whence I made to myſelf an ob- 
{cure and confuſed Idea of a Triangh 
which was not bounded, nor circumhnd f 


ſcribed by determinate Limits. 'Theihey 


I 
Abb 


Human Underſtanding. 


k from whence I had the Idea of a 
articular Number; as of four. I anſwer, 
came to mey/from the Multitude of 
ſhings I have ſeen of that Number, as 
he four Feet ofa Horſe, the four Angles 
xf a Square, or likewiſe I may have 
ormed it by my own Underſtanding, 
rhich might eaſily to two Things Thave 
equently ſeen, add two other; or 
ne to three; and afterwards conceive 
hat Number abſtracted and ſeparate. 
They ask how I came by the Idea 
f Motion. I anſwer, it came to me 
om many -Motions of Bodies I have 
en; from whence my Underſtanding 
eparating Motion from the Thing 
noved, formed a certain Idea of Mo- 
ion; not a clear, pure, and expreſs Idea 
f it, but imperfect and confuſed. 

They ask from whence I had this 
otion, that two Things cqual to a 
Third are cqual between themſelves. 
anſwer, it came to me by many Ob- 
ervations made of Things, meaſured 
n the fame Standard and found to be 
qual; beſides my Underſtanding was 
o leſs able to form it of its own Strength, 
y figuring ſome imaginary Meaſure, to 
Fhich it mentally applied two Things, 
Ind finding them equal to this Meaſure, 
ey appeared to be equal gt hang 
95 them 
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1 156 Of the WEAKNESS of 
} themſelves. And from thence that ge.ſror 
neral unfixed Notion, abſtracted fronQra 
ti all Kinds of external Objects was form 
4 ed in me, viz. that as oft as two Thing 
I! agree with a third, they agree betweer 
themſelves. 

They ask me how I came to the Ja 
of a God, and Things incorporeal. Sain 
Thomas Aquinas (a) anſwers excellenthi 
well, that Things zncorporeat of wh 
there are no Species, are kngwn to us b 
comparing them to ſenſible Bodies,where) 
there are Species: As we know Truth 
Conſideration of Things, in which we co 
template Truth. He adds moreover, ac 
cording to the Opinion of St. *Denys, tha 
we know God as univerſal Cauſe, an 
to ſpeak in the Language of the School 
by Exceſs and Abſtraction; and tha 
while we are confined to this mort: 
Body, we have no Knowledge of Thing 
incorpareal, but ) Abſtraction and Con 

pariſon to the cor poreal, and it is neceſ 
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; | ſary for this End to have Recourſe ¶ tou 
li Species of Bodies, Things incorpored hi 
| | having no Species. hat 
l ; . h . nt 

i But too much of this, although it ic 
If a Capital Point; for there are thoſe whapees 
It 2 : foi 
I Pprer 


(a) Thom. Part 1. Q. 84. A. 7. and 8. 
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Human Under ſtanding. 


rom this vain Fiction of natural TJdeas, 


raw ſtrange Concluſions. Let us then 
eturn to our Subject, ſaid our Phzloſo- 
her, unleſs you have any Thing to of- 


er. 

[| anſwered, I have Nothing to object 
ow againſt the Theſes you maintain 

at all we conceive paſſed the Senſes, 
ither in the Whole or in Part: for I 
lefire your Sentiments, having no Need 
t this Time to propoſe my own. Pro- 
eed then if you pleaſe to explain what 
behind. And thus he began. 

It ought then to be granted that we 
annot know Truth, and therefore what- 
ver Diligence and Attention we apply 
obtain it, whatever Likelihood or Evi- 
ence we meet with, we are not abſo- 
tely to yield Aſſent, but always to be 
n our Guard. It follows too from 
hat has been ſaid, that thoſe who un- 
ertake the Search of Truth exempt 
om all Doubt, give themſelves uſeleſs 
rouble; Truth being above the Reach 
| human Capacity. As to the reſt, 
hat I ſaid in the Introduction of this 


ees and Kinds of Certainty, muſt not 
forgot: For we treat at preſent of 
preme and abſolute Certainty of moſt 
| Con- 


iſcourſe, in Relation to the ſeveral De- 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
conſummate Perfection, which neith 
Reaſon, nor the Senſes can give, a. 
we ſhall never enjoy, till we are unite 
to God, who is the Fountain of Trath 

But I deny not that while we are j 
merſed in this 3 our Underitand 
ing may attain to that ſupreme hum: 
Certainty, (a) which though cover: 
with Darkneſs in the Night of Sin, 4 
obſcured by the Vail of Mortality, . 
St. Auguſtine ſpeaks) has its Penetrat 
on, and can turn its Eyes towards Trat 
if not ſteadily, and without being dazl' 
at leaſt with lively and piercing Viey 
As from Libya, a Promontory of Sicil 
altho' I cannot diſcern nor number th 
Veſlels that go out of the Port of C 
thage, I can do it when I come ne 
them: And although I cannot look « 
the Sun, I can on the Moon and Sta 
The Underſtanding is the Eye of th 
Soul: Truth the Sun whole Rays 0 


F. 


ann 
erpe 
| al 
ot k 
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aſt { 


Sight cannot bear, if they are not brok To 
or modified, either by Reflection, R . f 
fraction, or the Interpoſition of ſom i | 
Medium, to proportion and adapt the! 7 
to our Weakneſs. a 
bh dt af 
(a) Auguſtin. De Morib. Eccl. Cathol. Cap. 2. INC. 
Irtair 

unc 


C HA] 


Human Under ſtanding. 


Nenne 
CHAP. IV. 
the Uſe of Life we ſhould follow 
Things probable as true. 


JUR Intent is not then to extin- 

guiſh all the Light of the Mind; we 
annot believe our Underſtanding is in 
erpetual Error, deſtitute of all Coun- 
| and Rule for the Conduct of Life; 
ot knowing even which Way to turn, 
$ thoſe who are miſinformed of our 
ntiments frequently object. We move 
ot by the Light of the Sun, at Noon 
ay, yet walk at leaſt in the reflected 
ight of the Moon; and if we want a 


alt ſome likehhoods of it. 
To fay ſuch and ſuch Things appear 
Pus to be true, is not ſaying they are 
: For to appear, and to be, arc very 
Iflerent. Morcover that theſe Things 
ſo much as appear to be true 1 do 
t affirm; but only that they ſeem ſo 
me. For as I own what is likely is un- 
ertain, I own alſo the Idea of Likelihood 
uncertain. In ſo much that when I 
declare 


rtain Knowledge of Truth, we have at 
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declare a Thing ſeems to me to b 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


PRs at the ſame Time I think | 
iable to Uncertainty. Now thoſe Like 
lihoods and Probabilities we are to fo 
low in the Uſage of Life for Want « 
Truth, whether it be when the naty 
ral Inclinations of our Underſtandin 
and Senſes incite us, when preſſed h 
the Cravings of our Appetites, as h 
Hunger and "Thirſt; when we are t 
obſerve Cuſtoms and Laws; or to pr 
ctiſe neceſſary Arts. On the other Han 
we ought to reject as falſe, what has ne 
ther Likelihood nor Probability: An 
not remain utterly inactive, like Stock 
and Stones. 

When we are asked then, whethai 
we allow of Opinion, we would ha 
this Term Opinion be freed from wron 
Acceptations to which it is ſubject. Eq 
Opinion is called the Conſent which m 
be given to Things doubtful, in Stud 
and Diſputations of Phzloſophy, all 
the affirming a Thing uncertain to 
true: Now a wiſe Man ought to div 
himſelf of theſe Kinds of Opinion. An 
here that Saying of T heognzs is applict 
ble; Opinion is a great Evil amo 
Men, but Experience on the contri 
moſt uſeful. For in Point of Truth, tt 


chief Law is not to yield our Beliet an; 
Aſſet 


Human Underſtanding. 


Aſſent lightly and inconſiderately, and 
to affirm Nothing raſhly. If by the 
Word Opinion, be underſtood the De- 


termination and Reſolution we take to 


follow what is probable in the Uſe of 
Life, we forbid not ſuch Opinions. 

A like Diſtinction muſt be brought 
to the Terms of Belief and Conſent. If 
that had been done, an End might have 
been put to great Conteſts which very 
much exerciſed the ancient Academzcks. 
We are then to apply the ſame Care 
and Diligence to diſcern Things pro- 
bable, as ſome would have us bring to 
the Search of Truth. And as others 
regulate their Lives on what they be- 
lieve to be true, we ſquare ours by what 
appears to us molt likely. And are not 
o be called Zeret:cks, that is to ſay, Seek- 

7s, but for endeavouring to find what 

$ probable. 


C nCY 


| we or CRITERIUM of Probability, 


A S the Dogmatiſts have a CRIT E/“ 

RIUM, or Rule to diſcern Truth 
"From Falſhood, whether it be the Senſes, 
| M the 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


the Underſtanding, or both: we alſo 
have a Rule of Truth to diſcern Thin 

robable from thoſe which are not ſo. 
What I have already ſaid, makes it faf- 
ficiently intelligible, that there are two 
Rules, not to mention any more; the 
one near, the other remote: The near 
is the Diſpoſition of the Fzbres of the 
Brain, and Form of the Traces, which 
either the Nerves or 2 ſhaken by 
external ObjeeFs, and 4 _ of the 
Senſes have left in the Brainz and the 
Ideas produced thereby. For the Un. 
derſtanding perceiving theſe Ideas and 
theſe Traces, forms its Judgment on 
their Cauſe, Origin and Signification, 
making a ſuitable Eſtimate of the Species 
of Things, whereon Probability depends, 
The remote Rule of Trath to diſcert 
it, are the Senſes, which {truck by ex 
ternal Objects, make certain Traces il 
the Brain by the Nerves and Spirit. 
which when perceived, the Underſtand 
ing judges of external Ozzed7s, 


C H A Pauſe 


Part 


Human Underſtanding. 


e 12 * ph FI Fs. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Lind propoſed in the Art of 
doubting. 


Hing propoſed the Rule of Truth 
which makes the Plan of our Do- 
ctrine, we muſt likewiſe explain the 
End of it. What all the Parts of a 
Syſtems aim at, I call its End, as being 
the laſt Thing we would obtain by it. 
Now this $y/fem has two Ends likewiſe, 
the one near, the other remote. The 
near, is the avoiding Error, Obſtinacy, 
and Arrogance. The remote, to pre- 
pare the Mind for the Reception of di- 
Frine Faith. For ſince we were created 
dy God, to love and ſerve him duri 
this Life, and to enjoy eternal Beatitude 
iter Death, the Doctrine I eſtabliſh, fur- 
nſhes us with great Aſſiſtance for this 
Purpoſe. For God has given us in our 
Birth and Nature a great Deſire of Bea- 
tude, there being no Perſon whatever 

ho would not be happy. And be- 
pacauſe the Knowledge of Truth is one 
Part of Beatitude, even ſo far that 


M 2 ſome, 
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Of the WEAKNESS. of 
ſome, and thoſe not contemptible %- I 
loſophers, have made their chef Good to M 
conſiſt in the Acquiſition of Science, weſl |} 
find a great Deſire in our ſelves to known 
Truth, and a great Propenſity to ſeek it. ſon 

But as this mortal Life is not capa- jj; 
ble of Beatitude nor Truth, we haveſ i, 
then no more than a natural Inclination 
to know it, and this Inclination is a 
Spur that excites us to ſeek Beats 
tude, wherein the perfect Knowledge 0 
Truth conſiſts. For Beatitude con ſiſt 
in the Viſion of God, the eternal, imc 
menſe, and inechauſtible Fountain But 
Truth. To excite and feed this Defire to x 
of knowing, he has annexed to Man to 
Underſtanding, ſome Sparks and Seediſ not 
thereof, to keep it alive, and an obſcui Res 
and dubious Apprehenſion of Thing mer 
inſufficient to give us the Knowledge ige 
Truth with ablolute Certainty, and peſſſit. 
fect Evidence; but enough for ting 
Conduct of Life; and whereby MH I 
being advertiſed of his Weakneſs an 
Ignorance, ſhould entertain a juſt D 
{truſt of his Reaſon, avoid Error, Pr 


cipitation of Judgment, Imprudence ſufff 
Allent and Belief, laying aſide all OMis p 
ſtinacy; and being madeè ſenſible of t dert 
little Aſſiſtance he can obtain from ( 
own Reaſon for the Mace Y () 
3 7 | 


ur 


Human Underſtanding. 


Truth, finds himſelf obliged to ſeek 


Means more conducive to that End. 


24 - # 


done away. For now we ſee — a 
Glaſs darkly, but then Face to bace, 
But Faith is a Gift that God is pleaſed 
to grant them who truſt not too much 
to the Strength of Nature, preſume 
hot too far on the Penetration of their 
Reaſon, nor eſpouſe their own Senti- 
ments with affected Obſtinacy, but di- 
ligently prepare their Minds to receive 
it. And this Effect, that Art of doubt- 
ing we here eſtabliſh, produces. 
Adhering then to Things probable 
for Want of true, let us make Uſe of 
that incompleat and imperfect Know- 
ledge God has allowed us, and which 
ſuffices for the Conduct of Life, and 
is principally uſeful to ſubject our Un- 
derſtanding to Faith. Let us alſo em- 


(a) 1 Cor. iii, 9, 19, 12. | 


M 3 ploy 
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ry Preliminaries of Philo ſuophy. Neither 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


ploy this imperfect Knowledge in the 
Study of Philoſophy, leſt we take 
Things unknown for known, and fall 
into Error, which we ſhould be aſham- 
ed not tp avoid when it is in our 
Power. 


CHAP. VI. 


Not to tie our ſelves to the Sentiments 
of any Author, 


BOVE all Things, let us take 
Care not to tie our ſelves to the 
Sentiments of any Author, nor be 4 
Patty in any Sect, eſpecially of the Dog- 
mati ſto, who believing they can by t 
Help of Reaſon, attain to a certain and 
unqueſtionable Knowledge of Truth, 
fail in Principles and ſtumble in the ve- 


are we to give up our ſelves ſo far to 
the Academicks and Scepticks, as not to 
be ready to forſake them, if we are to 
do ſo upon weighing all Things in 4 
Juſt Ballance, ever reſerving to out 
jelves an abſolute Liberty of want 

an 


Human Uuderſlandiug. 167 
and ſpeaking on all Matters of Philo- 


Apr as Arc flat left the Syſtem of 
Pyrrho, Carueades that of Arce/alas, 
Philo that of Carneades, and Antiocbus 
that of Phila, it is but juſt that we 
ſhould have the fame Right. For Ex- 
ample, we forſake the Acagemicks and 
Scepticks for making Profeſſion of exa- 
mining and conſidering all Things in 
Search of Truth, which procured them 
the Name of Zeteticks, i. e. Seckers: 
For what Truth have they found by ſo 
long and conſtant a Search? They 
ſhould have ſaid they endeayourcd to 
avoid Falſity and Error, and not that 
they ſaught Truth. We avoid both, 
by ſuſpending our Judgment, and with- 
holding Belicf and Conſent, which is in 
our Power: but it is not in our Power 
to come to a clear and certain Know- 
edge of Truth, as I have made appear. 
A molt vain and frivolous Attempt it is 
to ſeek what we cannot find. mT 
We leave the Srepricks moreover on 
many other Heads, but principally as 
to what reſpects the Advantages the 
propoſe to themſelves ; thefe they will 
ave to conſiſt in a fixed and conſtant 
State of Mind, ſubject to no Trouble: 
in Things that depend on Opinion, they 104 
25 M 4 call Mi 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


call it Ataraxie; and in Things which 
are forced, and do not depend on us, 


they call it Metriopathy; that is to fay 


Moderation and Reſolution to bear 

them. But we make the Advantages 

we propoſe to our ſelves conſiſt in a. 

voiding Obſtinacy and Arrogance, and 

© 8 the Mind to receive divine 
45. 


CH AP. VIII. 


We ought in every Fedi to chuſe what 
appears to be beſl, 


WW Ithout adhering to any Sect, we 

examine all, and gather out of 
each for our Uſe what has ſome Ap- 
pearance of Truth; and all our Atten- 
tion we apply to what 1s ſaid, without 


ſiding with him who faid it. So that 
if by our Induſtry we can find any 


Thing of Uſe, we hold to it, and do 
not relinquiſh our own Intereſt: yet 
without ever deviating from this & 
vereign Law of donbting, always ready 
to reject what we haye spproved, 10 

001 


Human Underſtanding. 
ſoon as we find ſomewhat more proba- 
ble: {till reſerving an abſolute Liberty 


of Judgment, never ſubmitting to Ne- 
ceſſity nor Authority. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Above all we are to beware of admit- 
ting any Thing cottrary to Faith. 

\ E take a great Deal of Caution 

more eſpecially, to admit No- 
hing contrary to revealed Faith : hold- 
ng for moſt certain and unqueſtiona- 
le what God has introduced into our 
Souls by Faith, the Guide and Miſtreſs 
df Reaſon; and looking on every 


hing which Reaſon teaches us as du- 
Pious. | 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


CA AT Si 


The Set? of the Eclefticks embraced by 
great Men. 


A to the Reſt, in this free and un- 
X confined Way ob Philoſophi xing 
running through all Sects we follow 
the Example of many great Men: eſpe 
cially of Plata, who formed his out of the 
Opinions of Pythagorat, Epicharmuff 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Socrate 
and inriched it with the Doctrine of thi 
Egyptians. For he took the Metho- 
of applying Numbers, and geometric 
Demonſirations to Things natural; an 
of examining. the Nature of what vi 
conceive by our Underſtanding fron 
Pythagoras: the Way of ſtudying ti 
Cauſes and Effects of our Se atio 
from Heraclitus: had the Doctrine 
Ideas from Epicharmus : Morality, Tf 
liticks, and Oeconomicks from Soc rate 
borrowed the Manner of explaining e 
Doctrine, by Fictions and Fables, of i, 
Egyptians, | pill, r. 


Althou! 


Human Underſtanding. 


Although Cicero was for being eſteem- 
ed an Academick, he was converſant 
nevertheleſs in the Schools of ather 
Philoſophers; drew from thence and 
appropriated to himſelf every Thing 
that was to his Reliſh: for he would 
have paſſed for a Socratich and a Plato- 
nic. Adhered ſometimes to the Stozcks, 
and ſometimes entirely to himſelf. Ho- 
ace (a) follows not Ariſtippus and Epi- 
urus ſo faithfully as not to be a Peri- 
patetick or a Stoick, without eſpouſing 
he Doctrine of either. Seneca (6) o- 
denly declares he ſubſcribes to no Man, 
nd would not bear the Name of any 
dect; ſays he has very much Deference 
or the judgment of great Men, but 
ome for his own; that he keeps in his 
wn Road; hearkens to and depends 
rholly upon himſelf to find out ſome 
ew Diſcovery, and to alter and re- 

inquiſh it as he thinks fit; that he is 
{ot a Slave to thoſe who have gone be- 
— him, although he may atlent to 
em. 

Did any one propoſe ſomewhat to 
„Furpoſe, he embraced and applied it to 
gs own Uſe; Said that we mutt do the 


(a) Horat. Carm. libr. i. od. 34. & Epiſt. libr. i. 


piſt, 1. (5) Seneca. Epiſt. 16, 21, 33, 46, Eo. de 
lo, Sap. 30. 
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ting the Practice of Clemens Alexandr 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


fame in Philoſophy as in the Senate 17 
Houſe: when any one there propoſed 1 
his Advice which one Party liked, and 1A 
another did not; the Advice was conſi- if {| 
dered, and that taken out of it which I (c 
was thought to be moſt ſerviceable; for | V 


to tie one ſelf inſeparably to any other i 
a 


Perſon, is not Aſſociation, but Faction: I an 
ridiculed thoſe ſervile Philoſophers who th 
always tread in other Mens Steps in that 7 
important Search they undertake; I be 
mean the Search of Truth, which Mende. 
do ſtill ſeek, and have ſought ſo long U 
but will never find; particularly if they} fl 
reſt ſatisfied with what is already dil Pr 
covered: Forbids not walking in the er 
beaten Track: but if we meet with + 
nother that is more uniform, would 
have us follow it. Although he {idec 
with the Szozcks, often forſook them 
and became an Epicurean. 

cannot excuſe my ſelf from citing 
Origen (c), who was accuſtomed to ran 
ſack the Schools of Phzlo/ophers, and 
carry off ſome Prey or other. Imit: 


us (d) his Maſter, who thought thi 


the only Sect worthy of the Name az 
— | 1 as 

(e) Origenian. libr. ii. Cap. 1. F. 4. (d) Cei * 
Alex. Strom. libr. i. (e) 


Hilo 


Human Underſtanding. 


Philoſophy, which did not cry up Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Epicurus, or Zeno for its 
Author, but took what was belt out of 
all, and is called Eclecticłk. Lattantins 
(e) is of the fame Mind; declares he 
will follow thoſe who collect that Truth 
which is ſcattered in the different Sects, 
and reduce it into one Body; but ſays 
this muſt be done by a Man who knows 
Truth; and that none can know it, but 
he who is inſtructed of God: ſharply 
reproves thoſe who adhering to a par- 
ticular Party, reject all other as vain and 
alle, 3 po and refuſe by 
prepoſſeſſion the Reaſons of their Ad- 
ver{aries. 
In that Sect of Phyſicians called Me- 
thodick, which comes very near to the 
Doctrine of the Srepricks according to 
the Teſtimony of Sextus Empiricus, 
ſome have profeſſed themſelves to be Ec- 
ecticbs. Archigenes of Apamea was of 
this Number. That new Society of Eu- 
gliſh. Philoſophers, which has produced 
o many excellent Vertu, condemns 
the Arrogance of the Dogmatiſis, and 
without adhering to any Sect, is wholly 
Ml taken up in chuting and cultivating what 
has been found hitherto to be beſt, or 


— 


(e) Lactant. lib. vii. Cap. 7. 


to 
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to diſcover ſome Thing better, is more 1 
worthy to be followed than thoſe who | 
went before them. If I add to this Liſt b 
all who are not ſo devoted to any Sect, In 
as not to reſerve to themſelves the Li- V 
berty of making Inroads into other and = 
plundering them, their Number will be tt 
inne. to 
Againſt this Method, Somebody will or 
alledge to me the Contradiction which H 
muſt be found amongſt theſe collected m. 
Opinions. For being drawn from dif. thi 
ferent Principles, it is not likely they 
ſhould agree. But my Meaning is tha ſc 
we ſhould begin this Choice by the Prin ¶ wo 
ciples themſelves: for after we have ſet-Wot 
tled them, we ſhall not admit of any Op: me 
#/901s Which agree not with themſolves | 
and theſe Principles too. If any one, tha! 
for Example, allows a Vacuum with 
Democritus, he will be ridiculous if he 
maintains with Des-Carzes, that the 
Nature of Bodies conſiſts in their Ex 
tent, in Longitude, Latitude, and Pro- 
fundity. 
We ſhall be very much miſtaken i 
we believe that Potamon, and the Ee 
defticks, of whom he was the principal 
were ſo inconſiderate as to embrace re 
7 and contradictory Opinion. 
e formed a certain Hſtem, the Ele 
8 ment 


Hamam Underſtanding. 


ments of which he included in a little 
Book. Without doubt there was to 
be found in it ſome Relation and Agree- 
ment between the Parts of the Sem. 
We muſt believe che ſame of the other 
Ecleficks, who were ſo circumſpect 
therein, that they ſubmitted not even 
to all the Opinions of Potamon, but 
only to his Method of taking from all 
Hands what ſeemed to be beſt. As to 


my ſelf, though I very much approve 


ths Way, I pretend not to paſs for a 
Potamonician or an Eclectict; for that 
would be to be tied to a Seq, which! 
would avoid above all Things, for Fear 
of depriving my ſelf of my own Senti- 
ments. | 

| Beſides, there is ſome Appearance 
What Poramon was a Dogmatiſi and it 
may be well conjectured from thoſe 
who have collected the principal Heads 


of his Sy/em, not mentioning any one 


ef them that agrees with the Sects which 
Acttabliſh the Law of aoubtiug; and 
you ſhall hardly find one Man among 
he Eclectic, who adhered to the 
Hademicſs or the Sceptic. In ſhort 
there are many Points, as to which I 
em of very different Sentiments from 
Fhoſe of Potamon, and the other Ec- 
ect xe. 

| CHAP. 
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UAE AL 


Since we are not to adhere either to the 

Se of the Academicks, Scepticks, 

 Ecleficks, or to any other, we are ti 
adhere to our own Opinions. 


JF any one ſhould ask me now what 
I am, not being either an Academzch, 
8 Eclectic, or of any other 
Sect ; I muſt anſwer I am my own, that 
is to ſay at Liberty, unwilling to ſub- 
mit to any Authority, and approving 
Nothing but what appears to me to 
come neareſt to Truth. If any one ou 
of Mockery or Flattery, call us 5:2; 
vA, i. e. Wedded to our own Sen 
timents; I have Nothing to ſay againk 
It. 5 


The End of the Second Book. 
E Ca. 
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| : |} 
Irie Obje tions of our Adverſaries pro- 41 
| poſed, and refuted. ih] 
Cnar. I. Fir Objeftion, that ue do- I 
ſtroy the *Ofe of Life. 1 
CAP. II. Second Objectiou, that we j 
Y 4eprive our ſelves of Science. Wirth 


* 


CAP. 
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CAP. IX. Tirſt Objectiou. 


Cn r. XII. Fourth Objettion. 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
CAT. III. Third Objection, that we 
Have a Criterium, or Rule of diſcern 
ing Truth from Falſhood. 3 
Cnae. IV. Fourth Objection, that ow 
_ of Philoſophizing makes 1 
ect. 1 77 
Cnae. V. Fifth Objettion, that when 
we ſay there is no Truth, Falſhoud, 
nor Demonſtration, we condemn 01 
ſebves. ; 
CHAT. VI. Sixth Objectiou, that v 
can ſcarcely doubt without Impiet) 
F God has not made Man, ſo as ti 
always decerved. 
C HA. VII. Seventh Objeftion, thi 
this Law of doubting, ſeems to hinae 
the Mind of Man from ſubmitting; 
to Faith, and to favour Immoralit 
Cup. VIII. Ovzettions of our Adva 


ſaries anſwered. 


It 


Cnar. X. Second Objettion. 
Cnae. XI. Third Objettion. 


CAP. XIII. Fith Objection. 
C HAP. XIV. Sixth Objectiou. 
CHAT. XV. Seventh Objection. 22 
CAP. XVL Why the Doctrine of 

Academics aud Sceptic bs, has bethoys 

rejett ed. | de: 
C HAP. XVII. Concluſion. 


Human Underſtanding. 


COR AE 1 


iſt Objection, that we deſtroy the 
U/e of Life. 


)Elieve not, my Friends, I complied 


Neluctancy, to betray true Philoſophy 
y a cowardly Silence. On the contra- 
y 1 zealouſly held with the Dogmarz/ts. 
will give you an Account of the Se- 
vel of our Conference. For our Pro- 
W:1c:2/ believing he had exhauſted this 
latter, abſolutely convinced me, and 
Wiabliſhed his Sy/fem beyond all Con- 
adiction ; cloſed his Diſſertation with 
ele Words: You have heard the Diſ- 
ourſe of a Man who ſeems perhaps to 
ant Modeſty, having been bold to 
ace my ſelf before you, not only as 

Arbitrator, but even as a Cenſor 
d Reformer among ſo many able Phz- 
ſophers. But it was your Province 
) preſcribe, and mine to obey; I 
Fought I ſhould incur a leſs Fault in 
ndertaking to examine theſe perplex- 


2 1 


with this captious Doctrine with no 


and difficult ** than to fail 
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in juſt Reſpects to the Deſire of a Per. 
ſon I profeſs my ſelf to love and ho- 
nour. a 
Moſt certainly, ſaid I to him, you 
have done me a great Favour by en 
tring into Inquiries that have agreeab| 
inſtructed me, and upon which it will ., 
be very delightful hereafter, to make 
both long and ſerious Reflections. Bu 
think not your ſelf wholly diſcharge 
from this Trouble you have been plea 
ed to engage in at my Requeſt. Fo 
you are now to oppoſe a Batallion « 
Dogmatiſts, a mutinous and untractab 
Race, whoſe Attacks I fear you will nc 
be able to ſuſtain. Here's the firſt : 
fault they will make: You have clear 
foreſeen; but ſeem not to have total 
avoided it. They ſay the Phzloſop 
you follow, allowing us not to heark: 
to the Teſtimony of our Senſes, pu 
out the Eye of the Underſtanding, co 
founds Truth with Falſhood, depri 
Man of his own Approbation and 1 
ment, and conſequently overthrows 
the State of Life, to ſpeak with Tert 
lian (a); diſturbs the whole Oecon 
of Nature, takes away all Kind of Acti 


and allows Nobody the Liberty 


moye. 
(a) Tertull, De. Anim, Cap. 17. 


— 


CHA 


Human Underſtanding. 


Second Objection, that it deprives Men 
F Sczence. 


WE diſſent not, ſay you, from Cu- 

ſtoms, obey Laws, and comply 
with other Men, leſt we ſhould ſtand 
fxed to the Earth like Stocks of Trees. 


Science and the clear Light of the Un- 
derſtanding, without leaving in it the 
eaſt Spark to aſſiſt you to diſcern Truth. 
Wit was for this Reaſon chiefly that in 
Proceſs of Time, the Sec of Pyrrhonzans 
E vas extinguiſhed, or rejected by the Pa- 
Lans. For if it had been received all other 
MW Iczences muſt have been abandoned. 
rnerefore few or no learned Men have 
been known to come out of the Schools 
of Scepricks, nor likewiſe from the 
Inodern Academy, which I agree with 
you to have been true Pyrrhoni ſin. 


N 3. CHAP. 


But then you deprive your ſelves of 
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Third Objection, that we have a CRU F⸗ 
TERIUM, or Rule of diſcerning N 


Truth from Falſhood. 


IN ſaying you follow Likelihoods forſatt 
Want of Truth, is to us of as littleſco 
Satisfaction. For if you allow that De 
there is ſame Appearance of Truth in Fo 
Things, you will be obliged to own 
you have ſome Rule to diſcern 7rati 
from Falſhood. For this Appearance 
or Signature of Truth, what is it elk 
but a Diſtinction of T7xuth from Fall 
hood? So that if I bring you to con- 
feſs, there is ſome Rule of diſtinguiſhing 
Truth from Falſhood, there is an opel 
Acceſs to Truth. 
Sce what follows from hence: wha 
you find an Appearance of Truth in am 
Thing, which gives you Room to {a 
that Thing is likely and probable, yo 
comprehend and perceive it to be ſo 
affirm afterwards what you comprehenFh,, 
ded and perceived, ſo as to purſue th ceri 
ſame in the Uſe of Life, and by Com Ene 
{ſequence 


Human Underſtanding. 
ſequence give your Aſſent and Belief 
to it. And when you ſay there are 
certain Things which are likely, but 
have Nothing of Truth in them, and 
that all is uncertain, you pronounce 
that is a Truth. for if you give it as a 
Falſity, we abide there, and have no 
Need of another Anſwer. 

Why then do you maintain that No- 
thing is to be known? Nothing to be 
affirmed, ſince it is viſible that you 
comprehend and affirm this? So theſe 

Doubts and Obſcurities vaniſh, the 
Foundations of Science firmly ſtand, 
and all the Subtilties of the Academicks 
and Sceptic fall to the Ground. 
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ie fourth Objection, that our Manner 
V ZPhiloſophizing makes no SefF. 
Ts a great Reproach to your 
Manner of Philoſophizing, that it 
makes no Body, nor true Syſtem of 
g Doctrine; for being looſe, vague, un- 
Neertain, unfixed, without Principles, an 
Enemy to all other Sects, can it aſſume 
: N 4 the 
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Fifth Objection, that when we ſay W. 
thing is true nor falſe, aud that ther- 
is no Demonſtration, we condemn 
our ſebves. 


M Oreover you that lay Wait for all 
EYE other Phzloſophers, intangle your 
felves in your own Snares, from which 
you cannot be extricated by all the 
Art in the World. For when you fay 
there is Nothing true nor falſe to be 
comprehended by human Wit; either 
that 1s true, or falſe. If it be true, ſome- 
what then is true, and therefore you are 
deceived when you fay that there is No- 
thing true nor falſe. If it be falſe, yot 
are deceived ſtill, by advancing a Thing 
which is falſe. You fling your ſelves 
into the ſame Perplexity, by faying there 
is no Demonſtration. For either the 
Arguments you bring to prove it, do 
ſo, or not. If they do prove it, ſince 
to prove by Arguments is to demon- 
ſtrate, you muſt own that there are 

Demon. 


Human Underſtanding. 


Demonſtrations. If they do not prove 
it, ſince you vainly undertake to ſhew 
there are no Demonſtrations, you will 
be forced to acknowledge there are 
Demonſtrations, 


” <=, SG —— 3 ; 74 — 2 
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Sixth Objection, that we can ſcarcely 
doubt without Impiety, if God has 
not made Man in ſuch Sort as to be 
always decerved. 


Ehold another Battery raiſed againſt 
you. If God made Man ſo as to be 
always deceived even in Things which 
© appear to him moſt evident, as Des- 
Cartes has propoſed, it will follow that 
Jod mult be a Deceiver ; which no Man 
1 tearing God, and in his right Senſes, will 
of ever ſay; much leſs a Man of your Un- 
fl derſtanding. For God is (a) full 0 

Truth; he is the Way, the Truth, 
end the Life; he enlightens every Man 
Wolf 7hat comes into the World; ſo far is he 


cel from forming Man ſo as to be always 
n- deceived. | 


10 (s) Joh. i. 14. & xiv. 6. & i. 9. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Seventh Objection, that this Law of 
donbting ſeems to hinder Submiſſion 
to Faith, and to favour the Corrupti- « 
on of Manners, m 


TN fhort; this Method of doubting, . 
_ 2 Suſpenſion of Judgment, and with- zo 
holding Aſlent; this Method, I fay, 20 
which you believe ſo proper to ſubjett I H 
our Minds to Faith, ſeems to me on 7h1 
the contrary to withhold them from it. A. 
For what is more repugnant to ſuchſ do 
Submiſſion, than not to give Credit toll en 
Things moſt evident? Will he whoſe 4 
Mind is habituated by long Exerciſe] pe 
to reſiſt the Teſtimony of Senſe, and 
the Force of Reaſon, willingly ſubmit 
to the Myſteries of Faith, which are 
obſcure in their Nature, and borrow nc 
Aſſiſtance from the Senſes, nor Rea 
{on? 
Tertiullian (a) ſpoke of this with gre 
Wiſdom: What doſt thou mean, ral 


(a) Tertull. de Anim, Cap. 7. Dej 1 
g Acad. 


Human Underſtanding. 


Academick, thou doſt overthrow the 
whole State of Life ; diſturb the whole 
Order of Nature; render the Provi- 
dence of God blind, who to make his 
Works iutelligible, ufeful ; and to dif- 
penſe and give us the Enjoyment of 
them, has made all (if what thou ſayeſt 
be admitted) depend on Senſes, which 
are Impoſtors and Lyars. He ſays 
moreover; we are not allowed even to 
doubt of the Fidelity of the Senſes, leſt 
we doubt likewiſe of what has Reſpett 
to Chriſt, and ſay perhaps that he did 
not truly and really ſee Satan fall from 
Heaven, or not truly hear the Voice of 
the Father's Teſtimony from thence. St. 
Auguſtine (b) ſpoke with no leſs Wil- 
dom, in ſaying: F you take away A 
nt, you take away Faith; becauſe we 
lelieve Nothing without Aſſent. And 
Mipeaking in another Place of the Aca- 
demicks, to whom all Things were un- 
certain: The City of God, lays he, de- 
teſts ſuch a Method of doubting, as an 
Extravagance, having Knowledge of 
Things comprehended by the Under ſtand- 
mg and Reaſon, which ts called Science, 
al ſmall it is true (becauſe the Body 


(6) Auguſtin, Enchirid. ad Laurent. Cap. 20. & de Civit. 
Dej lib. xix, Cap. 18, 4 18 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
weighs down the Soul) but notwith. 
flanding very certain: as the Apoſtle 
ſays, we know in Part; and the City 
of God yields Faith to the Senſes, in 
the Evidence of every Thing which the 

Underſtanding makes Uſe of by the In- 

formation of the Body : and thoſe wha 

do not believe we muſt ever truſt to 

them, deceive themſetues iu a much more 

pitiable Manner. 

It was certainly with much Juſtice, 

that the Fathers of the Church took 

upon them the Defence of Reaſon « 

gainſt the Academicks. For if we wil 

not hearken to Reaſon, this Foundati. 

on, that there is a God, on which Rex 

" ſon bottoms the Chriſtian Religic 

will be deftroyed. Theſe firſt Princi 

ples known to us by natural Light, anc 

on which Faith depends, will become 

uncertain; vi g. one and the fame Thing 

cannot Be, and Not be at the fam 

Time; neither can a Thing be at on 

and the ſame Time, that, and another 

the fame Propokition cannot at once b 

true and falſe, believed and not be 
lieved. 

All Theological Concluſions will 
Ukewiſe uncertain, if the two Propo 
tions from whence they are drawn, al 
not certain with divine Certainty : Fo 


Human Underſtanding. 
if one of the two is not certain but of 
human Certainty, and known only by 
the Light of Nature, the Concluſion 
which according to the Doctrine of the 
Schools, always follows the weakeſt of 
two Propoſitions, will not, be certain 
but with human Certainty. Let us, 
for Example, take this Concluſion: 
Jeſus Chriſt is a rational Animal, which 
is deduced from theſe two Propoſitions, 
every Man is a rational Animal, eſis 
E Chr:/? is a Man. The firft of theſe Pro- 
K poſitions is not certain but by human 

Certainty. 'The laſt by divine. 
The Motives of Credibility, which 
propoſe to us the Myſteries of Faith as 
credible, will likewiſe loſe their Force 


credible tothe Mind with 3 and 
Evidence, but only with Probability, 
che Will will be carried towards a Thing 
unknown, and the Underſtanding be- 

lieve with Imprudence, and not with- 
out ſome Apprehenſion of Error. Faith 
being thus unſettled, will be followed 
by Corruption of Manners : For who- 


nor falſe, will likewiſe think there is 
Nothing good nor evil. And this is 


what the Jcepticts have not been aſham- 


ed to ſay. How can a Mind ene 
c 


and Efficacy: for if they appear not 


ever ſhall believe there is Nothing true 
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Objections, which deſtroy the reſt. For 
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{ed with ſuch an Error refrain from Li- IA 
centiouſneſs? And theſe were perhaps \ 
the principal Reaſons, which obliged the Ne 
Chriſtians abſolutely to reject the Sect | 
of Pyrrhonians ; as being deſtructive to Ia 
Faith, and an Enemy to good Manners, Not 
This alſo obliged the great Defender of ſc: 
Truth and Piety, St. Auguſtine, whoſe II 
Teſtimony has been lately cited, to op- 

poſe the Academicks when a Chriſtian, VO 
whoſe Sentiments he embraced being 210 
Pagan. You are now to extricate your tac 
ſelf out of all theſe Difficulties, which by 
to me ſeem not to be eaſily ſolved. | 
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The Objectious of our Adver ſaries | 
| anſwered. 


F OR my Part, ſaid our Provincial 
I find not theſe Difficulties to be 
of ſo much Perplexity, as they appear to 
you. But before I undertake to an. 
{wer, you muſt know that it is one of 
the Advantages our Ph:/oſophy has above 
all other, to be ſtrongly guarded by 


this 
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this ſhews the Obſcurity of Things, the 
Weakneſs of Men's Judgment, and the 
equal Weight of contrary Reaſons : ſince 
even what we propoſe with Heſitation 
and Uncertainty, isnot out of the Reach 
of Contradiction, in ſo much that we 
cannot know, nor be ignorant of any 
Thing with Aſſurance. * 

vou muſt underſtand likewiſe, that 
you are not to hope for more from your 
Objections, than thoſe who having at- 
tacked the Academzicks, and Scepricks, 
by infinite Diſputes, at laſt acknowledg- 
ed, they gained Nothing by it. For we 
learn from Plutarch (a), that this Do- 
Grine, after it had been vigorouſly op- 
poſed by excellent Philo ſophers and in- 
nite Vohimas was not diſcouraged, 
and ſtood its Ground. That you may 
ET the ſame your ſelf, your Ob- 
Jections muſt be examined. 


lt. 


(0 Plutarch. contr. Color, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Anſwer to the firſt Objectiou. ||, 
1 00 ſay in the firſt Place we def , 
prive Man of his Senſes, draw v 


Vail over his Underſtanding, confoun ; 
Truth and Falſhood, and therefore ſu, 
vert the whole Uſe of Life. This is ft 
antiquated and threadbare Complain 
and has been often refuted by the ay. 
cient Academics and Sceprieks, WHO. 
anſwered, as I have already informal,. 
you, that it is one Thing to live, andfſ;1, 
ther to Philoſophize. y Al 
In the Conduct of Life, and the Di 
charge of our Duties, we ceaſe to De 
Philoſophers, to contradict, to be di, 
bious and uncertain ; we are eaſy, ih}. 
le, credulous; call Things by th, 
Names: Look to our Morals, and cheqy 
our Underſtanding; conform to ti, . 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Laws of Mefng 
I who doubt ſometimes whether I a 
whether there are any other Men, I} . 
niſh all theſe Thoughts at preſent ; a 
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as being aſſured that I am, and that other 
Men are, I eat, drink, walk, viſit, ſa- 
lute, entertain my Friends, affirm, de- 
ny, aſſure that this is true, and that 
falſe. For, as Cicero ſays, (a) There zs 
a great Difference between the Subtilty 
with which we ſeek Truth in Diſpute ; 
and that whereby we adjuſt our Diſ- 
courſe to the common Opinion. 

But you will ſay to me, this makes 
againſt yourſelf; and that you are con- 
vinced by your own Experience, and 
the Uſe of the Certainty of Things 
"' whereof you doubted; and this Neceſ- 
ſity reduces you from your Errors, and 
puts you in the right Way. But is it 
not common and cuſtomary, to make 
"Uſe of ſeveral Things, and enjoy them 
Vas true, although we know very well 
they are dubious, or even abſolutely 

1 

US Aſtronomers have invented certain 
Weſcriptions of celeſtial Orbs, by them 

alled Syſtems, and Hypotheſes. Which 
Wſhey don't believe themſelves, nor pro- 
hepoſe to others as true, and indeed cannot 
Bll be ſo: The Hypotheſis of _— 
ue is different from that of Tycho ; 
VBnd one deſtructive of the other. Each 
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of them notwithſtanding uſefully em- 
ploys his own Hypotheſis, to explain the 
Motion of the Stars, and predict Eclip- 


to {ay the Earth is but a Point; and 
notwithſtanding in the Uſe of Aſtrono- 
my, and Projection of folar Quadrants, 
it is ſuppoſed as certain. 

In what is called Amnaly/is, we uſually 
ſuppoſe that which we ſeek, and is un- 
known to us, as true and well known; By; 
and thereby come to the Diſcovery of 
the Thing ſought for. How many pro- 
vide againſt the Time of Age, to which 
they are not ſure they ſhall ever arrive? 
A Traveller who is ignorant of the Road 
he is to take, does not for that Reaſon 
{tand ſtock {till in a croſs Way, and go 
no further. 


CRAP. . 


Anſwer to the ſecond Objection. 


BY your ſecond Objection, you pre 

tend that I extinguiſh the Light 0 
Science, and in its Place ſubſtitute thi 
Dark neſs of Ignorance. Have you Nc 


thing 


Hman Under ſtanding. 


thing elſe to ſay, but what has been ob- 
jected a hundred Times over? I expect- 
ed ſomewhat more new and refined. 
\gain{t this ſuperannuated Argument, 
| (hall offer an Anſwer not invalid, gi- 
en already, vi. that without any Rea- 
on you impute a Fault of Nature to 
5, if it be allowable to fay Nature is 
apable of a Fault. 

e who pronounced Man to be a 
zubble, is he the Cauſe of Man's being 
Bubble? If I ſay Man cannot look on 
ie Sun, am Iaccountable for the W eak- 
ſs of his Eyes? Hear Seneca (a) : Truth 
s profoundly hid, and we cannot com- 
un of any 2 of Nature, be- 
uſe Nothing ts difficult to be diſtove- 
(but Things whoſe Diſcovery is of no 
ber Advantage. All that can render us 
ter and happier, is placed before, or 
w us, by Nature. "T's without Rea- 
then, that Seneca (6) in another 
ce complains of the PHilaſophy which 
hes to doubt, as not attording any 
ht to guide our Underſtanding to 
th, but even as putting out its own 
% 
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what we are ignorant. For that Res 
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I anſwer ; this Philo ſophy puts not out 
its own Eyes; but diſcovers your Blind- 
neſs, who think your felves to be ex- 
co clear- ſighted. As he who 
fays a Mole has no Eyes, does not putf 1 
out the Mole's Eyes. If you are ſo wel 
pleaſed with your vain Opinion, love 
tobe flattered, and to ſeem to kno 
what you do not, enjoy your Error 
but give us Leave to be ignorant 0 


ſon, we are not the more remiſs in th 
Study of Knowledge; ſhall ſpare no L 
bour for good Learning: and while yo 
cultivate the Sciences in a vain Hope 
knowing Truth; we on the other Hani 
ſhall do ſo, to find what is moſt pre 
bable and molt likely to be true. c0 
Will you accuſe of Lazineſs and = 
norance, thoſe many excellent Philoſſgiv 
Phers, we have oppoſed to ſo great rea 
Number of Dogmati/ts? he 
Certainly to do them Juſtice, we mÞro 
acknowledge they were the Authors : 
Princes of the greateſt Part of Sc:enaFing 
and fine Arts. It was not for Fear piſe 
running into Ignorance, that emyfſren 
3 rejected the Sect of An nc 
ſilas, Carneades, and Pyrrho; but ie 
being compelled to acknowledge thiitho 
own. Add to this, that adhering to ho 


Human Underſtanding. 


Set, and following Probability. only, 
we are obliged to weigh the Arguments 
of oppoſite Sides, as the Academicks 
did: Which cannot be done without 
much Study and Learning. The Dog- 
matiſts on the contrary wholly apply 
themſelves to know the Nature, oe 
ſtitution, and Arguments of that Sect 
they embrace, without troubling them- 
ſelves any further. This is what the 
eateſt Part of the Profeilors of the 
3 of Ariſtotle practiſe at this 
aving learned the Method of Phi- 
ſophy taught in the Schools, and re- 
Iduced it to Precepts proportionable to 
the Capacity of their Diſciples, little 
concern themſelves with what Plato, 
Epicurus, and Zens thought. Do not 
give themſelves even the Trouble of 
reading Ariſtotle; know not whether 
he Doctrine of the Perzpateticks they 
mprofeſs, is truly that Doctrine or no. 
Apicurus himſelf ſatisfied with eſpou- 
Jing the Principles of Democritus, de- 
ir Piſed not ſo many other Sciences he 
mſtemed to deſpiſe, but to hide his Igno- 
Argance ; pretending they were uſeleſs for 
it be Attainment of true Knowledge: 
th'though Nauſiphanes in the mean Time 
toÞho taught him his PHiloſophy, and had 
O 3 been 
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been a Diſciple of Pyrrho, was a very 
learned Man. And at length many Aca- 
demicks and Scepticks arrived to a high 
Pitch of Erudition. | 

As for Des-Cartes, although he care- | 
fully ſtudied the ancient Philoſophers, ' 
and many of the modern, affected to If 
appear as if he knew Nothing of them, ÞÞ a 
to be thought the only Inventor of his It 
Doctrine. In which Conduct, many of II 
his Diſciples followed him too cloſe- It. 
ly; for they imitated his feigned, by Ife 
real Ignorance. In the mean while theſe I x 
Defenders of Ignorance, theſe Enemies th 
of Learning, which appears but too ar 
much by their Writings, ceaſe not cor: Nit 
tinually to repeat the fame Objection pr 
gainſt the Academicks, and to accuſe themno 
of profound Ignorance : Becauſe, fayſan 
they, by this Profeflion of knowing 
Nothing, they acknowledge themſelve 
to be the moſt ignorant of all Men. A 
if in ſaying they knew Nothing, the 
owned that others knew more tha 
they. 
But theſe PHiloſophers of ſo mucl 
Circumſpection, who in all their Work 
recommend it to us, ſhould have bee 
ſo attentive themſelves, as to ſee th 
the Word to know is 2quruocal, and 


Ve 


Human Underſtanding. 
is one Thing to know with entire Evi- 
dence and perfect Certainty, another 
probably; that the Academics perceive 
Things in this latter Manner, as all other 
Men do; but no-body in the former. 
They pretended that the Academics af- 
tected to appear doubtful of a!! Things, 
and even of the moſt certain, to gain 
the publick Reputation of Men of Wit 
It was to appear Men of Wit then, 
that the. Carteſians and Des-Cartes be- 
fore them, would have us in Order to 
| know Truth, diſengage our Minds from 
SF] the Opinions they are prepoſſeſſed with, 
ond which they call Prejudice. But 
„it is ealy to perceive both by this Re- 
proach and all the reſt, that they have 
i not any Tincture of polite Learning, 
and indeed never knew the Sentiments 
nefiot Academicks and Scepticks. 


VO 


CHAP, XL 
An erer to the third Object ion. 


uct 
rk 
Dee 


on, which is to make us believe 
ve fee what we do not, 1 would fay 
04 Truth 


7 | W E procecd to your third Objecti- 
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Truth from Falſhood, by certain Sigur II 
that diſtinguiſh one from the other. It is I. 
really ſurprizing 1 that you ſhould I 
know what I ſee, and I ſnould not know Ib 
it myſelf. There is an Appearance of If. 
Truth found in Things which we hold Ft 
to. You infer from thence, that we Wir 
have a Rule of diſcerning between Truth Nei 
and Falſhood, viz. this Appearance. But | 
Appearance of Truth is no certain Indi- Ill 
cation of Truth, it is only a Thing ex bc 
ternal, and when perceived in ſome Os- Pi 
ject, we don't ſay Truth is there, be- 
cauſe this A 2 is not always ex- fl 
empt from Falſity; only pronounce that Nn 
Likelihood and Probability is there. We 
Eeuvxis ſeeing a Curtain painted in a H 
Piece of Parrhaſins, deceived by the ſia 
Likeneſs, believed it to be real; if af- of 
ter the Diſcovery of his Error, he had 
beheld a true Curtain drawn over the 
Piece, he would have doubted the Truth 
of that alſo, and believed it to be only 
an Appearance whether true or falſe, 
till he had examined the Matter a little 
nearer. So we having frequently been 
deceived by the Fallacy which is in 
Things, ought to conclude, if we are 
wiſe, that Probability is there, but not 
Truth ; and that ſuch Probability might 
ariſe from Truth or Falſhood. This Ap- 
n | Pearance 
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Human Underſtanding. 


Pearance then, is ſo far from being a 


Rule to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, ſince we have experienced it ta 
be common to both, that we reſolve 
for the future, to abſtain from thinkin 
to diſcern Truth from Falſhood, — 
from yielding our Belief and Aſſent to 
either. 

But, ſay you, to perceive this Like- 
hood, we mult have known the Truth 
before. For I cannot tell whether the 
picture of Peter reſembles Peter, if Pe- 
ter was not known to me before. Now 
the Knowledge we have both of Truth, 
and of Peter, are equally uncertain: For 
we have not this Knowledge but by 

eas; and I have ſhewed you all along, 
chat they are very uncertain Characters 
. Wot the 2 eracity of Things. And be- 
| cauſe we have no Rule of Truth, to 
> (which we may apply our Ideas, the 
dea of Peter which proceeded from 
Peter, is as uncertain, as that Jaca I 
have formed of Truth; and I am no 
more aſſured of the Certainty of the 
"ne, than the other. Accordingly when 
fay that the Image of Peter is like Pe- 
er, that ſignifies the Idea J have of Pe- 
er's Image, ſeems to me to reſemble the 
dea | have of Peter; ſo when I ſay the 
\ppearance of Truth I find in an Ohjecit 
; is 
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ed in my Mind; namely the Iaea of 
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is likely, or like to Truth, I mean theſſc 
Idea I have of that Appearance, ſeems toſþe 
me to be like the Idea I have of Truth 

As to what you add, that if wee 
know not Truth, we know Likelihoodflhe 
at leaſt; becauſe when we dechreſ 
an Appearance of Truth is found ina 
ſuch and ſuch a Thing, we know, andn« 
affirm it is ſo; and when we follow thatu 
Appearance or Reſemblance of Truth! 
we give our Aſſent thereto; and thereFa 
fore have no Reaſon to ſay that Mani 
cannot comprehend, and ought not io 
affirm, nor believe any Thing: this = 
eaſily anſwered. For when I own I di 
cover an Appearance of Truth in an 
Thing, I mcan Ihave two Ideas imprint 


n 
40 


the Appearance of Truth, and the 14 
of Truth it ſelf, which being compared 
appear to me to be alike. As when! ſchor 

eter, the Idea of Peter comes immedſhit 
ately into my Mind: and becauſe I cage 
not compare the Idea of Peter witYnc 
Peter himſelf, ſince Peter is not in mil ! 
Mind, but ouly the Idea of him; tho 
Origin of this Idea is entirely uncertaiſ t 
as well as its Reſemblance of the Thinfien 
it repreſents; and by which I ſhall Mh 
ver low with Certainty and Evidenq 0 
that Peer is there preſent. my 
e 


Human Under ſtanding. 
cſs this ſeems to me to be probable, 
zþccauſe on other Occaſions, reſembling 
eas have appeared to me to {ignify a 
eonformity, or Correſpondence between 
dhem and the Things themſelves. 
Now Truth being Nothing elſe, as! 
nave ſaid, but the Relation and Agree- 
dent of the external Oßyect with the 
Audgment of the Underſtanding, in 
tFiew of the Idea proceeding from 
Fat Objef?: So Probability is Nothing 
Ale, but the Appearance of the Rela- 
on and Agreement of the external 
ies, with the Judgment which my 
nderſtanding forms in View of that 
Mea. W hen I apply my Underſtandin 
nien to conſider the Idea I have o 
Peter, methinks I perceive therein a 
defertain Appearance of Relation, and 
eM\greement with Peter. Afterwards 1 
{eFompare the Idea of that Appearance, 
edith the Idea of Peter, and finding 
-anliem to be alike, I conclude this Apecar- 
vihnce is probable. 
Then you'll ſay, we know at leaſt that 
thoſe Ideas are alike. No; for to know, 
ran to know moſt ſurely and moſt evi- 
hinently. But I do not know all the Ideas 
have in my Underſtanding. Many 
no ouches, many Traces are formed there 
thi | without 
k 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 


without my Privity, or thinking of them d 
a great Quantity of Spirits are convey a 
to my Brain, a great ney retire 
from it; they are agitated in differen 
Manners. From thence it is, that whe 
ther I will or no, I both retain, and for 
get an Infinity of Things; do not alway; 

ceive in me the ſame Strength 0 

it and Apprehenſion; my Reaſon doe 
not at all Times ſerve me alike, and by 
Conſequence am not Maſter of the 
Ideas of Things, nor ſufficiently i 
ſtructed in the Nature of Ideas, thei: 
Cauſes, Origin, and Extinction; whid 
hinders my knowing their Reſemblan 
ces with full Aſſurance. Now I canno 
aſſure with Certainty, what I know wit 
no Certainty. 

I believe L VI effectually proved th: 
Fidelity of the Brain to be dubiou 
and that we comprehend not the Na 
ture of our Underſtanding. But ther 
are Images in the Brain, namely tho 
Traces which are imprinted in it by the 
Motion of the Spirits, and Nerves. Fron 
whence the Underſtanding forms Idea. 
compares them one with another, and 
diſcovers the Reſemblances that art 
between them. What certain and in 
dubitable Knowledge then can I dra 
from Inſtruments of ſuch doubtful Cre 


dit. 
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dit? What can I aftirm, without ſure 
and conſtant Perception? When an Aca- 
A demick then ſays there is no Truth, that 
all is uncertain, and we know Nothing, 
he advances not theſe Propoſitions 4. 
firmatively, but narratively. And here 
the Exception of Carzeades, and the 
f Scepricks, which I have already alledg- 
Fed, ought to take Place, namely, that 
theſe Propoſitions include themſelves ; 
Yand when any one ſays we can know 
Nothing, he does not except even what 
The ſays, and in deſtroying the Know- 
ledge of all other, he deſtroys his own: 
like Sampſon when he involved himſelf 
Jin the ſame Ruin which cruſhed all his 
Spectators. | 

The Objection of Ariſtocles (a) does 
h not affect us, when he ſays that if theſe 
ue Propoſitions, by which we deſtroy o- 
La ther, are uncertain, and deſtroy them- 
271 ſelves, it is to no Purpoſe to ule them, 
olF for they prove Nothing. I anſwer they 
Fare to Purpoſe, and we uſe them not in 
on vain, if they do deſtroy other Propo- 
a ſitions by deſtroying themſelves: for it 
Is yore for this End we employ them, 
an 


not to eſtabliſh and ſupport them. 


A 
re 
lit! 


(a) Ariſtocl. apud Euſeb. Præf. libr. xiv. Cap. 18. 
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CHAP. All 
Anſwer to the fourth Objection. 


17 E are not much concerned, that 
you refuſe our Doctrine the 
Title of Sect, and of Philoſophy; for 
E the Thing be manifeſt, we 
not trouble our ſelves with Names. 
Call it not a Sect, but the Gleanings of 
all Sects; call it (a) the Philoſophy off 
not philoſophitzing, as ſome have done, 
and you have my Conſent. We ſhould 
uſurp the Title of Sect with a very ill 
Grace, which we refuſe to others, 4. i 
we know Truth no better than they, 
whoſe Ignorance makes us refuſe them if 
this Title. a 
We readily grant that Arceſilas is 
ſtab'd by the fame Weapon, with which | 
he wounds all other Phzulo/ophers, as 
Lactantius () objects to him. The 
Dogmatick and Aporetich, i.e. both the 
alhrmative Philoſophy, and that which 
teaches to doubt, are liable to the ſame 
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ate. But we have this Advantage a- 
ove them, vzs. they know not that 
hey know Nothing, and we do know 
although uncertainly and dubiouſly. 
oreover they diſpute not the Likeli- 
ood we follow ; and we deny them the 
ruth which they ſeek. 
Since our Views then go farther than 
eirs, and we have our own and their 
uffrage too, we better deſerve that il- 
ſtrious Name of Phi/o/ophers, and have 
Fore right to the Title of Sect than 
ey. Beſides, they are ſubject to be 
ceived, which is unworthy of Perſons 
ho call themſelves Ph:/o/ophers : but 
e who athrm Nothing, and ſuſpend 
r Judgment in all, while we remain 
this 59h are not, neither can be 
ceived. 
W hich then will merit the Name of 
ct, their Doctrine or ours? Willuncer- 
in Poſitions taken for true, and Con- 
quences drawn from them which 
we no more Truth, placed in Order 
a Syſtem, and maintained and adhe- 
d to with Obſtinacy; or that which 
nbracing no Opinions, neither affirm- 
g nor denying, is ſatisfied to propoſe 
nat appears to be probable, gives for 
kelihood what is Likelihood, and 
rms it intoa Kind of Connexion? Who 
beſt and ſafeſt lodged, thoſe who 
ſhould 
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ſhould build a lofty Houſe of weak and 
almoſt broken Reeds, and dwell in it? 
Or they who having experienced the 
Danger of ſuch Materials, and not find- 
ing any more ſolid, fearful of being bu 
ried under the Ruins of ſuch a Fabrick 
ſhould chuſe a natural Cavern in the 
Bottom of a Rock for their Retreat 
and there ſecurely {tow their Goods and 
Proviſions? 

Even theſe Probabilities which we 
follow, may be very well ranged in thi 
Form, and compoſed of all the Partso 
a Jy/tem, and put in a Condition to de 
fend itſelf againſt all the Attacks of th 
Dogmatiſts. Witneſs Sextus Empiricu 
who has left us an exact Deſcription of thi 
modeſt Doctrine of the Sceprzicks, con 
fiſting of all its Parts, well compadte( 
and united together. Time has conſu 
med many other Works which ſhewe 
what Sextus did. 


Human Underſtanding. 


C H A P. XIII. 
The fifth Objection anſwered. 


W E ſhall eaſily deliver our ſelves 
likewiſe out of thoſe Snares you 
A lay for us, and think to be inextricable, 
vs. when you reaſon thus: If when 
ve maintain there 1s Nothing true nor 
MM falſe, we ſpeak Truth, it - follows there 
Mis ſome Truth, and therefore we are de- 
wlceived. If in ſaying there is Nothing 
uue nor falſe, we do not ſpeak Truth, 
it follows we are deceived no leſs, in 
l dvancing what is falſe. This Argument 
:e8's theſame you have already objected to 
„ that when Iſay we can neither com- 
drehend nor ſafely athrm any Thing, I 
omprehend and affirm that at leaſt. 
e muſt then recur to the former An- 
ver; namely, that when I ſay there is 
othing true nor falſe, that Propoſition 
ncludes itſelf, and is not excepted from 
lis general Law which pronounces, that 
here is Nothing true nor falſe. 


P 
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You will ſee the Validity of this Ar- 
ument better if it be reduced into 
orm. Thus then you object to us Mi- 

logiſtically, viz. When we ſay there is 
Nothing true nor falſe, what we pro- 
nounce is true or falſe. If true, then . 
we have aſſerted what is falſe, in ſaying J 
Nothing is true nor falſe: if we aſſert Ir 
what 1s falſe, in ſaying there is Nothing Ii 
true nor falſe; this Propoſition which II 
we have advanced is then falſe, vi. that Iſ 
there is Nothing true nor falſe. From If 
whence it follows, that whether we have it 
{poke what is true or falſe, by advancing; 
this Propoſition that there is nothing true je 
nor falſe, this Propoſition is certainly 
falle. 

In Anſwer to this, I don't agree to 
your Major, which is; when we ſay there, 
is Nothing true nor falſe, in ſaying fofh,; 
what we ſpeak is either true or falſe rh. 
Now this is a plain begging of the Queſ,q 
ſtion, to uſe the Terms of LogreransÞ ; 
fince you take the Thing which is ſj 
Queſtion for certain and granted, Þ.j; 
ſuppoſing that there is no Propoſition; 
which is not true or falſe; for we ay,j;, 
firm that there is nothing true nor fallef 


Ve! 


your Reaſoning then being bottomed on 

Propoſition uncertain and dubious, thfh 

Concluſion you draw from it, is null ang the 
void 


Human Underſtanding. 


void. There is an Example of a like Ar- 
gument in the Schools called Afy/tates, 
that is to ſay, which cannot ſubſiſt. They 
ſuppoſe a Man has dreamt that he mult 
not believe Dreams; and ſee how they rea- 
ſon on it; if this Man believes this Dream, 
he will at the ſame Time believe, and 
not believe in Dreams: He will believe 
in Dreams, ſince he believes in this 
Dream : he will not believe in Dreams, 
ſince he believes in the Dream which 
forbids him to believe in Dreams. But 
if this Man believes not this Dream, he will 
Wat the ſame Time ſtill believe, and not be- 
eleve, in Dreams: he will believe inDreams, 
uince he will obey the Precept of this 
Dream, which forbids him to believe in 
Oreams; he will not believe in Dreams, 
[Wince he believes not in the Dream which 
Ofrarns him not to believe in Dreams. 
efheſe Propoſitions ſeem to contradict 
lend deſtroy each other; but the Soluti- 
In is the ſame as that of the former: For 
Aus Dream depriving other Dreams of 
Belief, deprives it ſelf of Belief alſo. 
10 his Dreamer then will not refuſe his 
UCelet to other Dreams, becauſe he be- 
VieErves this; but being only cautioned, 
ond not convinced by it, he will hold 
Wl Dreams to be falſe, and this as well 
as the reſt. 

o a P 2 De- 
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We ſhall be at as little Trouble to 
fefute what you have advanced as a 
Demonſtration. 'The Proofs, ſay you, 
which we bring to ſhew there is no ſuch 
Thing as Demonſtration, either prove 
or do not prove it: it they do prove it, 
then there are Demonſtrations, ſince a © 
Proof made by Reaſon is a Demonſtra- f 
tion: if they do not prove it, then there l 
are Demonſtrations, ſince the Proofs you 
have produced to ſhew that there is no 
Demonſtration, do not prove it. 

In Anſwer to this Reaſoning, I ſay, 
you {till ſuppoſe as true and grantec 
that which is in Diſpute; Namely 
that all Argumentation, 2. e. all Proof 
which are made by Reaſon, either prov 
or do not prove. When I undertake t( 
prove there is no Demonſtration, the Prod 
made uſe of comprehends it ſelf wi 
all the other Proofs, and deſtroys it" 
own Force. Then, you will ſay, if thi 
Proof be vain, and of no Effect, it fo f! 

lows that there are Demonſtrations, be 
, cauſe the Proof brought to ſhew th. 
there are none, is invalid. I own it Ni 
not true, becauſe Nothing is conſtant! 
ſo : I own it concludes Nothing certaiff®* | 
ly, becauſe there is Nothing incontefF N 
ably certain, I ſay it is only probablſ'2c 
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and what is but probable, n 
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Nothing with Certainty; which Certain- 
is nevertheleſs neceſſary to a Demon- 
2 — 

That other Argument the Epicure- 
ans object to us is a meer Jeſt, when 
they ſay we either know what Demon- 
{tration is, or know it not; if we know 

Wit, it follows that there are Demonſtra- 
tions; if we know it not, we are very 
Au adviſed to make Oppolition to a 


Thing of which we are utterly igno- 
rant. 

In anſwer to this, I ſay it proves too 
ch; and therefore proves Nothing, 
proves too much, becauſe it may be 
Amployed againſt all who deny that ſome 


@xrticular Thing exiſts; as for Inſtance, 


L 


> 
x1 


ff Pogryphin. For the Epicureans will 
iwer them that they know what a 
thil2Pogryphim is, or do not know it: 
{off they know it, by Conſequence there 
be Hzppogryphins ; if they do not know 
th they are ill adviſed to oppoſe a Thing 
it Thich we know not. There are nei- 
aner Demonſtrations nor Hippogrphius, 
rtalit we may form Ideas of Things that 
te not exiſt, and reaſon upon them as 
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ainſt thoſe who ſhall ſay there is no 
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C HAP. XV. 
An feuer to the ſixth Objectiou. 


OU fay next that if God has made 
us ſo, asto be always deceived even 
in Things which ſeem to be moſt clear, 
we ſhall be compelled to own that God 
is a Deceiver ; which cannot be aſflert- 
cd nor thought, without the greateſt 


Impiety. To this Objection Des-Cartes 
ſhould anſwer, who was the Author o 


this Way of Reaſoning, which I have; 
related without any Approbation: Forfſ 
our holy Religion teaches us otherwiſey x 
But imagine you are to talk with Des s 
Cartes on this Head: he will not fail ta o 
ſay, that if God has made us of ſuch ti. 
Nature as to be always deceived, wg. 
muſt not argue from thence he is, of v 


was a Deceiver. For ſince he has cre 
ated us ſo, as to be ſometimes deceived 
and in the mean Time we cannot therq de 
fore call him a Deceiver, we have 
more Reaſon to call him ſo, if we thoul 
always, and in every Thing be dece 


ved. 
More 


AVC 
VE 
{ x 


Human Underſtanding. 

Moreover, if God made us of ſucha 
Nature as to be always deceived; that 
would not be ſufficient to authorize us 
to ſay God is a Deceiver ; but to do fo, 
it mult be proved he has made us in ſuch 
ſort, that beſides being always deceived, 
we ſhould certainly helieve we are not al- 
ways deceived. As we cannot accuſe him 
of being a Liar who recites Fables, but the 
Teller of Stories, who would perſwade 
the Hearers he ſpeaks Truth. As we can- 
" not accuſe a Man of being a Cheat, who 
ſells a Houſe built of rottenand ruinous 
Materials, but one who ſelling a Tene- 
IM ment in a wretched Condition, ſhould 
aſſure it to be found and firm. On the Con- 
trary, we ſhall eſteem his Honeſty, who 
in ſelling this Houſe diſcovered its Faults. 

Such is God's Conduct towards Men. 
He has given us to underſtand, that our 
Senſes are faithleſs, our Reaſon deceitful, 
our Underſtanding weak, our Percep- 
tions obſcure and uncertain. Has infor- 
'Y med us of this by the Orac/es of his 
Word, as I have thewed; by the very 
Nature of our Senſes, Reaſon, and Ex- 
perience. For finding we are frequently 
Adeceived we ſhould think we may be de- 
Ned always, or if it happens ſometimes 
OUYve are not deceived, for ought we know 
ecve are deceived then. W herein God 
q P4 informs 

Ole 
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informs us he is fullof Truth, and Truth 
itſelf, that we are ſubject to Error, and 
often do err, ſolliciting us by internal 
and continual Exhortations not to look 
for certain Knowledge of Truth, from 
the Senſes and Reaſon, but from him by 
Faith. 

But farther, it is more to our Advan- 
tage to be deprived of the Knowledge 
of Truth, than to have an open and ca- 
ſy Acceſs to it: For being well appriz- 
ed, that we cannot know Truth with 
intire Certainty, and perfect Evidence, 
we muſt ſuſpend our — and ſo 
be never deceived. Thus Des-Cartes 
may defend himſelf againſt your Attack. 
But that is his Buſineſs: We are not 
anſwerable for theſe Opinions. 
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CH A P. XV. 
Anſwer to the ſeventh Objection. 


7 OU conclude with this important 
Objection, that by ſuſpending our 
Judgment and Aſſent, we deviate from 
the Submiſſion due to Faith, and give 
an Inlet to Corruption of Manners. Now 
we 


. 
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we are not deſtitute of Means to re- 
concile Faith and Reaſon, and the for- 
mer has Nothing to fear from the latter: 
For Reaſon has its Light, though weak 
and obſcure ; but can derive from that 
Light no more than from the Senſes 
nd Nature, all Aſſiſtances neceſſary to 
acquire a ſure and conſummate Know- 
edge of Truth. For as to thoſe Noti- 


ces we have from the divine Light, 


which illuminates our Underſtanding 
above the Laws of Nature, we ought 
o ſubmit to it without Reluctancy. And 
having received the Faith, are obliged 
to regulate our Morals according to its 
Precepts. But without this holy Rule, 
ve have Laws and Cuſtoms, which may 
ſerve us for the Conduct of Life. 

As to that warm Expreſſion of Ter- 
ullian (a) in Favour of the Senſcs, that 
by neglecting their Teſtimony, we ſub- 
ert the State of Life, diſturb the Oe- 
onomy of Nature, and put out the Eyes 
f God's Providence: Theſe are old 
omplaints of the Dogmatziſts to which 
| have ſufhciently anſwered, by all that 
las been lately {aid : And doubtleſs he 
dught not to have drawn his Proof from 


he Humanity of Je Chriſt, which 


(a) Tertull. de Anim. Cap. 7. 


was 
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was joined to the Divinity, and no lek 
exempt from Error than Sin. As tf 
the Apoſtles, and other Saints, who; 
Words and Actions concurred to the 
Propagation of the Faith, God preſeriff 
ved in them all the Fidelity, and Cerfl; 
tainty of Reaſon, and Senſes, that huſh 
man Nature is capable of; and defendey 
them from Error by the Afliſtance offi 
his Grace. | 
T own with Saint Auguſtine (a), tha: 
without Aſſent there is no Fazth : Buff, 
the Aﬀent which Faith requires, differifi 
in Kind, from what is required by Reuth 
ſon. He baniſhes Doubt from the Ci, 
of God, and juſtly ; if thoſe Doubts inſt; 
termeddle with, and make an Attemr 
on Things of Faith. He affirms we mah 
acquire the molt certain Science by Reaſhh 
fon: I own it, but this Science will bj 
moſt certain no farther than human Cer 
tainty extends, and Saint Auguſtine ay] 
knowledges that this human Certainty iN. 
weak and imperfect; that human 0 
derſtanding plunged in the Pollutionſhe, 
of the Fleſh, and involved in the Dark,. 
neſs of Ignorance, ſees but obſcure! 
and cannot look upon the Light of Trut 
Let us paſs to your other Objections. 


1 
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on, 


(a) Auguſtin. Enchir, ad Laurent. Cap. 20. & de Civitt 
Dei. lib. xix. Cap. 18. 
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lf we hearken not to Reaſon, ſay 
you, you overthrow that great Foun- 
\Ydation of Religion, which Reaſon has 
c{tabliſhed in our Underſtanding, viz. 
God zs. To anſwer this Objection, you 
muſt be told that Men know G in two 
u Manners. By Reaſon, with entire hu- 
man Certainty : and by Faith, with ab- 
Wolute and divine Certainty. Although 
by Reaſon we cannot acquire any Know- 
ledge more certain than that of the Be- 
ng of God; inſomuch that all the Ar- 
guments, which the Impious oppoſe to 
bis Knowledge are of no Validity, and 
ahly refuted, nevertheleſs this Certain- 
is not abſolutely perfect. 

For whence it was that the Fathers 
f the Church would hardly believe, 
hat he could know God who knew 
Wim by Reaſon only, and not by Faith; 
and accounted that Knowledge of God 
Irhich we have by Reaſon, almoſt as 
5 Nothing. For what do theſe Words of 
Urertullian (a) which J have already ci- 
loed, ſignify: To whom 1s God known | 
KBr hout Chriſt? To whom is the holy | 
ly prrit given without the Sacrament of 
uMF;the? What does St. Athanaſius mean, 
+ Ub) when he teaches us that the Being 
df a Divinity is not proved by Ratio- 
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cination, but by the Help of Faith and 
— Meditations, which are conceived 
by Piety? How is St. Chry ſoſtome to be 
underſtood, (c) when he laughs at Phi. 
loſophers who would not believe the 
World was made of Nothing, and yet 
readily granted that God had no Be- 
ginning, and was not begotten, though 
the former be much leſs credible, and 
we know neither one nor the other by 
Reaſon, but by Faith ? 

What Anſwer would you make to 
Peter of Ailly, (da) when he ſpeaks 
thus: Although this Propoſition, God 
19, may be inevident, and cannot be de- 
monſtrated evidently, it is nevertheleſs 
naturally probable. Witneſs the Teſti- 
mony alledged by Gabriel Biel, (e) when 
he declares that we know ſufficiently, 
though not evidently, that there muſt be 
a firſt Being, Author of Preſervation, 
as there is a firſt Being, Author of Pro- 
auction. What does St. Thomas ſay (J 
when he argues thus: Human Reaſon 15 
very defective in human Things. And 
what ſhews it, is, that Philoſophers whi 
following Nature, applied themſelves ti 
the Search of ſuch Things, have been 


(c) Chryſoſt. Hom. 22. in Epiſt. ad. Ebr. (4) Petr 
de Alliaco in 1. Quæſt. 3. Lit. x. (e) Biel. in 1. Diſt. 2. 
Quæſt. 10. Art. 3. Dub. 1. (F) Thom. 2. 2.Q, 2.A. 4. 


fre 


| 
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Human Underſtanding. 


frequently decerved, and contradicted 
— other. To the Intent then that 
Men might have a certain and undoubted 
Knowledge of God, it was neceſſary 
Things drvine ſhould be taught them as 
Articles of Faith, and the Words of a 
God who cannot lie. 
Now although to prove the Exz- 
ſance of the Deity, we can bring Ar- 
ents which accumulated and con- 
nected together, are not of leſs Power 
to convince Men than Geometrical 
Principles, and Theorems deduced from 
them, and which are of entire human 


Certainty; notwithſtanding begauſe 


learned Philoſophers have openly oppo- 
ſed even thele Principles, 'tis clear we 
cannot neither in the natural Know- 
ledge we have of God, which is acqui- 
red by Reaſon, nor in Science founded 
on Geometrical Principles, and Theo- 


rems, find abſolute and conſummate 


Certainty; but only that human Cer- 
tainty I have ſpoke of, to which never- 
theleſs every wiſe Man ought to ſubmit 
his Underſtanding. This being not re- 
pugnant to the Teſtimony of the Book 
of Wi ſdom (g), and the Epiſtle (H) to 
the Romans, which declares that Men 


OO — — 


8 
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(g) Sap. xiii. & ſeq. (5) Rom. i. 20. 
who 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
who do not from the Make of the World 
acknowledge the Power and Divinity 
of the Maker, are ſenſeleſs and inex- 
cuſable. | 

For to uſe the Terms of Ya/quez:Þþ: 
(i) By theſe Words the holy Scripture pf 
means only, that there has ever been ao 
. Teſtimony of the —__ of ai 
rod in the Fabrick of the World, ande 
in his other Works, to make him known 
unto Men but the Scripture is not un- 
der any Concern whether this Knows- 
ledge be evident, or of greateſt Proba- 
bility for theſe Terms, are ſeen and 
underſtood, in their common and uſua 
Acceptation, ſignify all the Knowledge 
of the Mind with a determined Aſſent 
e adds after: For if any one ſhoulli 
at this Time deny Chriſt, that whit 
would render him inexcuſable, would nd 
be becanſe he might have had an evident 
Knowledge and Reaſon for believing 1 
him, but becauſe he might have believed 
it by Faith, and a prudential Know 
ledge. | 1255 
"Tis with Reaſon then that Sware 
(k) teaches, that the natural Evident 


(i) Vaſq. in Thom, 1 Part. (k) Suar. Diſp. iii. de Fi 


Sect. 6. Ip 
01 


\ 
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Human Underſtanding. 

f this Principle, God is the firſt Truth, 
%o cannot be deceived, is not neceſſa- 
thy, nor ſufficient enough to make us be- 
reve by infuſed Faith, what God re- 
reals, He proves by the Teſtimony 
Experience, that it is not neceſſary; 
or ignorant and illiterate Chriſtians, al- 
hough they know Nothing clearly and 
ertainly of God, do believe neverthe- 
ſs that God zs. Even Chriſtians of 
arts and Learning, as St. Thomas (I) 
Ass obſerved, believe that God ig, be- 
re they know it by Reaſon. Suarez 
ews afterwards, that the natural E- 
AIdence of this Principle is not ſuffici- 
7 8 becauſe divine Faith which is in- 
„led into our Underſtanding, cannot 
A bottomed upon human Faith alone, 
u clear and firm ſoever it is, as upon 
formal Object, becauſe an Aſſent moſt 
m, and of an Order moſt noble and ex- 
ted, cannot derive its Certainty from 
more infirm Aſſent. 

St. Thomas (m) and other Divines 
e of the ſame Opinion, not only 
ez )uching Theological Ves but mo- 
uy! no leſs, infuſed of God, which can- 
t be directed according to their Dig- 


-: r.. (i) Thom. 2, 2 
1. 2. Q. 63. A. 3. A. 3. in Corp. & ad 
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that Propoſition of St. Thomas, we be 


Of the WEAKNESS of 


nity by natural Reaſon. We are not tc 
imagine this is deſtroyed by that Sen 
tence of St. Paul; (u) He that comet! 
20 God, muſt believe that he is : beliey 
it, not by natural Faith, but by Fart 
infuſed of God: for immediately befor, 
he ſays, without Faith it is impoſſibl 
to pleaſe God. Thus the Fathers of thi 
Council of Trent explained it (o): As te 


lieve God, or the Being of God, and i 
God by one and the ſame Att, it teache 
us that the divine Faith by which wi 
believe that God is, comes from Gu 
himſelf, and not from Nature and hu 
man Reaſon: For, as Suarez ſays th 
Excellence of the firſt Truth deſerve 
that when the material Object is reſ 
ved into the formal, this ſame form 
Object is not reſokved into another, bu 
believed by itſelf, becauſe it can gi 
Teſtimony of itſelf. 

As to what you have added, that i 
the Event, Faith will depend on Thing 
uncertain, if firſt Principles which art 
known by the Light of Nature are un 
certain; as this for Inſtance, one an 
the ſame Thing cannot Be, and Not be 


— 


— 


(») Ebr. xi. 6. (o) Concil. Trid. Seſß. vi. Cap. 6. 


Human Underſtanding. 


at the ſame Time, Suarez (a) has gi- 


ven an excellent Anſwer to it: IF /ome 
firſt Principle be found neceſſarily in- 
volved in the Aſſent of. Faith, it will. 
be believed alſo by Faith, and Faith de- 


pends not on this Principle as natural- 
2 known. For Example, H believe 
0 


rily believe he is, not one in Perſon, 


rin - is, or not, ſo far as it is natural: 


& gative is falſe. And ſo of the like. 


ciples, but ſuppoſes them, as certain, 
in that ſupreme human Certainty I have 
mentioned; joining itſelf to which, of 
Peertain they were by ſupreme human 
14 ertainty: as 1 have proved ſeemingly 
= o your Satisfaction. From whence you 
l night eaſily know, that while human 
un 1 
an nderſtanding gung to Reaſon, bot- 
bps on thele firſt Principles, it can 
arcely ſupport itſelf; but as ſoon as 
aith comes into its Aid, it remains 


— ae _—_— 


— 


Me.) Suar. Difj. vi, de Fide, Sect. 3. Art. 13. 
| firm 


d im a Trinity of Perſons, I neceſſa- 


and that he has not four Perſons: not 
becauſe of this natural Principle, every- 


but becauſe Faith itſelf, which makes 
it be believed that the Affirmation is 
true, makes it be believed that the Ne- 


Faith depends not on theſe firſt Prin- 


Nertainty, they become ſo by divine 
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Of the WEAKNESS of 
firm and impregnable. Reflect on that 
Axiom ſo common, and approved of 
by the unanimous Conſent of all the an- 
cient hang 666-4 out of Nothing No- 
thing can be produced. Plato building 
on this Foundation as moſt ſolid; an 
immoveable, believed the World was 
formed of Mattereternally pre-exiftent. 
Ariſtotle that it had no Beginning. This 
Principle has been rejected by Fazrh. 
Why may not the ſame befall other 
Axiome by the Power of God? Was not 
Des-Cartes of Opinion that by that 
Power, one and the ſame Thing might 
be, and not be, one and the ſame Pro- 
poſition might be true and falſe at the  y 
ſame Time? From whence it manifeſtly Et: 
follows, that when Reaſon applies itſelf I 
to firſt Principles, although it finds in Fth 
them a ſupreme human Certainty, ne- Ith 
vertheleſs there is ſomewhat wanting ee 
to them, to their being certain with per- 
fect Certainty ; and this Defect is ſup- 
plied by Faith. | 

Not only theſe Ax ioms, and firſt Prin- Ne 
ciples, but likewiſe other Propoſitions he 
of leſs Extent, and not ſo eaſily believed 
by human Underſtanding, derive their 
Validity and Certainty from Faith. Ma- 
ny Inſtances of which we find in holy 
Scriptures, in the Councils, and De- 

Crees 


Human Underſtanding. 
crees of the Church: as for Example; 
that Propoſition you have advanced, 
namely Jeu Chriſt is a rational Ani- 
mal, not only acquires its Certainty by 
the Argument you have propoſed, and 
by Reaſon, but by Faith alſo. Theſe 
Propoſitions likewiſe become certain to 
me by Faith, viz. Man is compoſed of 
Body and Soul, is endowed with Senſe 
and Life; I am and I live, becauſe I be- 
lieve ; and know ] believe. Theſe Pro- 
ſitions that I find to be certain by Rea- 
ſon and human Certainty, when Faith 
t ſupervenes, become certain by a divine 
Lertainty; and all thoſe Obſcurities 
e which poſſeſſed my Mind, vaniſh. "Tis 
y truly a great Advantage we derive from 
It Faith and Theology among many other, 
in that our ſtaggering Underſtanding is 
e- thereby conducted to a full, clear, and 
ng eertain Knowledge of Truth. 
er- You may inſiſt, and ſay the Form 
p- Feall'd Hllogiſtical, is not a Retainer to 
aith ; and that in this Form, there can 
in-Þe no other but human Certainty, and 
ons get notwithſtanding the Certainty of the 
yedÞLoncluſion depends on this Form; and 
heir this Concluſion appertains to Faith, 
Ma- is Concluſion ſo appertaining to Faith, 
oi have no other than human Cer- 
De-inty. 
rec}. Q 2 But 
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But you muſt know that the Certain- 
ty. of this Concluſion that appertains to 
Faith, depends not on the Certainty 
of the Sy/logi/tzck Form, which in Re- 
ſpect to it, to ſpeak in the Terms of the 
School, is og accidental. For Di- 
vines, and principally St. Thomas Aqui- 
as: (a), teach that divine Science is not 
diſcur ſive, or ratiocinative, but abſolute 
and jimple ;, and the Underſtanding car- 
ried; by one and the fame. Act towards 
the material Object, by , Reaſon of the 
formal; and that by one and the ſame 
Act, we believe in God, and believe 
God is; as Faith entring into our Un- 
derſtanding, cauſes both itſelf, and the} ( 
Things it propoſcs, to be received and 
believed. As Light renders other Things, I 1 
eee, 5288 

For this Reaſon, Saint Chry/oſtom (C, i 
whoſe "Teſtimony I have already alledg-I I. 
ed, ſays very pertinently, that Things 
obicure,, are made viſible by Faith; and 


2 vi 
thoſe that are viſible, confirmed andſ᷑ di 
made certain by thoſe which are inviſi p. 


ble; and that Faith cannot ſupport it L. 
ſelf, if it does not convince us more cerꝗ th. 
tainly of [I kings which are» not viſibleſ . 
— — * mi 
(a) Then : 22. Q. 1. A. 1. (6) Chfyſoſt. in Ebr. I 
2 lion. 21. | 
tha 


| Wa 
Human Underſtanding. © 

than we are” convinced of Things that 
„ e e Pa p< 
As touching the Motives of Credibi- 
lity, which preparing the Mind to re- 
ceive Faith, ought according to you to 
be not only certain by ſupreme and hu- 
man Certainty, but by ſupreme and ab- 
ſolute Certainty ; I will oppoſe Gavre! 
Biel (c) to you, who pronounces that 
to receive Faith, tis ſufficient that the 
Motives of Credibility be propoſed as 
probable. Do you believe that Chil- 
dren, illiterate, groſs, ignorant People, 
who have ſcarcely the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and notwithſtanding have received the 
Gift of Faith, do moſt clearly, and moſt 
ſtedfaſtly conceive thoſe forementioned 
Motives of - Credibility? No; without 
Doubt ; but the Grace of God comes 
into their Aſſiſtance, and ' ſuſtains the 
Imbecility of Nature and Reaſon. 

This is the common Opinion of Di- 
vines. Reaſon has Need of the Aid of 
divine Grace, not only in grofs, illiterate 
Perſons, but even in hole of Parts and 
Learning; for how clear-{1ghted ſoever 
that may be, yet it cannot make us have 
Faith, if Celeſtial Light does not illu- 
minate us within; becauſe as I have 


'br * xl 33 5 1 — — 


tha 


(e) Biel in iti, Diſp. 24. Art. 2.1 Dub. 1. | 
() 3 ſaid 
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ſaid already, divine Faith being of a ſu- 
perior Order, cannot derive its Effica- 
cy from human Faith. Upon which 

ccount, the Church has condemned 
the Semi-Pelagians, for believing the 
Commencement of Faith to come from 
ourſelves, and not from God. And this 
8 N to _ 57 7 of the 

ouncil of Orange (a): one af- 
firms, that wil! 1 the LN 
and Inſpiration of the holy Spirit, by 
the meer Strength of Nature, he can 
think, att, chute aright, or conſent 10 
the Preaching be hears concerning any 
good Thin g which has Reſpect to Salua- 
tion, he 1s decerved by a Spirit of He- 


reſy. 3 

| With this agrees that Decree of the 
Council of Trent: (6 If any one ſays, 
that without the Inſpiration of the 2 
Spirit, and its Aſſiſtance preventing, 
Man can believe in ſuch Manner as t0 
have the Grace of Juſtification confer'd 
on him, let him be accurſed. This is 
likewiſe the Doctrine of Saiut Thomas 
Aquinas (c): The Light of Faithmakes 
Things ſeen that are believed. He ſays 


moreover, Believers have Knowledge of 


the Things of Faith, not in a demonſira- 


(a) Concil. Araus, Cap. 7. (6) Concil, Trid. Seſs vi. 
Can. 3. (c) Thom. z. 2. Q. 1. A. 4. ad 3. & A. y. ad 1. 


lite 


Human Underſtanding, 


tive May, but ſo as by the Light of 


Faith, it appears to them that they ought 
to be believed. 
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Why the Doctrine of the Academicks 
and Scepticks was rejected. 


As to what remains, the Cauſes of re- 

jecting the Pyrrhonzan Doctrine 
were not as you ſuppoſe. You think it 
was rejected by the Pagans leſt Scien- 
ces ſhould fall into Contempt; though 
I have made it appear to you, that 
they were diligently cultivated by ex- 
cellent Men, who practiſed the Art of 
doubting. You believe it to be rejected 


by the Chri/tzans, leſt it ſhould be in- 


jurious to Faith, and good Morals; al- 
though in the Time of Cicero, we 
own either it totally fell, as he frequent- 
ly ſays; or rather to ſpeak more accu- 
rately, was reduced to a few Hands. 
The Chriſtians, who did not then ap- 
pear in the World, could not fear any 
Thing, in Reſpect to their Religion or 
Morals, from the Scepticks, But the 

* Fas 


Of the WEAKNESS of 
Rejection of it is rather to be aſcribed 
to the Pride which is natural to Man: 
for being puffed up and ſwelled with 
this Opinion, that his Reaſon renders 
him ſuperior to all other Animals, that 
he is endowed with Underſtanding ca- 
pable of Sciences, born to reaſon, to 
conceive, to know, he is angry to ſee 
himſelf {tripped of all theſe Advantages, 
and in fome ſort degraded, and con- 
demned to the Darkneſs of perpetual 
Ignorance. 

He cannot then bear to be awaken- 
cd out of {ſo agrecable a Dream, and 
prefers an honourable Folly, to poor 
and obſcure Wiſdom. And that he 
may not {ce himſelf ejected by the Jcep- 
zicks out of this ancient Poſſeſſion of 
SCICNCC, as out of a rich Inheritance he 
holds of Nature, is better fatisfied to 
oppoſe them Sword in Hand, and by 
Violence, as the Raviſhers of Reaſon, 
and Deſtroyers of Sczence, than act a- 
gainſt them by legal Methods; foreſee- 
ing that other wife he muſt be deprived 
of that which without any Right he 
had uſurped. | 
You fee by this Time, if I am not 
miſtaken, how weak and frivolous all 
the Objections of the Dogmatiſts are. 
They might notwithſtanding affect me, if 
Nh among 


— 
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among Philoſophers there was ever a 4 
Sect exempt from Contradictions; or if 1 
any Philofopher approved a Doctrine | 
different from his own. But fince there | 
was continual War between them, we | 
are not to expect they ſhould keep the 
Peace with us. And ſeeing we make | 
Profeſſion ' of contradicting all other, | 
we muſt not, to be equitable, take it 
l, tha t many ſhould contradict us. 
As our Obje&tions cannot convince 
them of their Error, and they refuſe ; 
to yield to our Remonſtrances, it is but 4 
uſt they ſhould give us leave to be free | 
from any.Surprize by their Reproaches. 
That learned Se& of the Pythagoreans, 
rhich arrived to ſuch prodigious Eru- 


f Pition, having firſt been harras'd with 
Infinite Calumnies and Ralleries, was at 
0 Wength —— ſilenced: whether be- 
y Waule Plato, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, and 
1, Þthers beſides, plundered and appropri- 


ted the beſt Diſcoveries of theirs to 
e- Femſelves, and after they had retren- 
hed and reformed what they pleaſed, ſe- 
arated and collected whatever could 
ontribute to Rallery, and give Occaſi- 
n thereby to Jeſters to turn that Sect 
to Ridicule, as Porphyrins (a) has 


, if % Porpyr. Vit. Pyth. 
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eon ed: or whether according to 
the Surmiſes of Jamblichus (C), certain 
little ſuppoſititious Books, and ſtrange 
and odious Symbols attributed to that 
Sect, procured it ſo much Contradicti. 
on: in the mean Time, the Contempt 
it fell under, did not hinder neither 
Jamblichus | have now mentioned, not 
many others from remaining conſtant 
Adherers to the Party, and from boaſt. 
ing that they had the divine Protect. 
on, on which they relied. 

How great Injuries were dane to the 
Epicureans, as having attacked the 
Gods, fubverted Religion, * corrupted 
Manners, extinguiſhed Shame, and au 
thorized Libertiniſm ? They becam@ 
ſo infamous, that the Fews of this latte! 
Age make Uſe of the Name Epicur . 
to expreſs Arrogance, Impurity, and thqe 
very Sinks of Debauchery. We ha- Y 
ſeen nevertheleſs in our Days, a Gaſen{ 
ar, bearing the Character of a PreefÞy 
and who merited, and had the ApproÞþt 
bation of many learned and pious Þer ha 
ſons, make this Sect revive, though abou 
liſhed for ſo: many Years. Des-Cartegut 
himſelf, who endeavour'd to demon" 
{irate the Exiſtence of a God, and the 


* 


(5) Jambl. Vit. Pyth. libr. 1. Cap. i. f 


D 


| Diftinion. of the Sout and Body, was 
not exempt from Cenſure: and never- 
|| theleſs we ſee many Perſons, both grave 
and learned, of all Conditions, embrace 


and defend his Sentiments. 
It 
ot 


Co nt 3 oe SM 
Vi | 
nt | cl | 
{{- .C H A P. X VII. 
{i | 
Concluſion. 


he | | 4 

FT HINGS being as I have now re- 
ted preſented them, We Cannot pro- 
auJÞiſe our ſelves to be more favourably 


mreated by the Vulgar of the Republick 
telbf Learning; but the Suſpicions and 
r omplaints formed againſt us, will ne- 
ther prevail to make us relinquith our 
aviPclign, of following what ſhall appear 
ſexo be probable, till we are influenced 
ieſſſy greater Probability. In the mean 
ro hile, Nothing will induce us to grant 
I» hat we know what we do not know, 
aboÞ$0d ſhall always prefer the Liberty of 
,rtegur own Judgment, to the Approbati- 
non" of thoſe who are prepoſſeſſed with 
their vain Ideas. 

Your's, ſaid that excellent Man, full 
* f Civility and Candour, ſhall with * 
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Of the WIE AK N ESS of 

be ever of great Weight,” to confirm 
me in theſe * Thoughts: and J greatly 
wiſh it may be in my Power to merit 
it. Certainly this free and' diſintereſted 
Method of Philoſophizing you profeſs, 
which runs through all Sciences, with- 
out being a Bigot to any, ſufficiently 
ſhews you have ſome Reſpect, or at 
leaſt that you have not much Averſion 
for our Party. If you are of another 
Opinion, I ſhall not oppoſe it, and don't 
pretend you ſhould give up that Hilo. 
reſerve to my ſelf.” 

'F own, ſaid I to him, you have mo- 
ved me; but it is an Affair that wel 
deſerves to be examined, and thorougb- 
ly inſpected at Leiſure. And if other 
Conſiderations make me relinquiſh your 
Doctrine, although in Point of Philo 
fophy we ought to have little Deference 
for Authority, your's nevertheleſs would 
incline me to embrace it. I had rather, 
he anſwered, you would do ſo by Amity 
than Deference, leſt a Diverſity of Opi- 
nions ſhould any way invalidate the 
{trict Alliance, and Uniformity of Life 


ſophical Liberty, which I ſo carefully 


and Studies which is between us. 


Suc 


Human Underſtanding. 23 7 


Such was the Converſation I had with 
this able Philoſopher, neither frivolous, 
as I thought, nor diſagrecable; for why 
ſhould I diſſemble? And in Reality it 
ſtruck me. 1 
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Monſieur HU E T's 


DISSERTATION, s. 


To the Duke de Montauzier. 
SEEN OU were pleas'd, my Lord, that I 


* turn with Monſieur Deſpreaux, 
5 which I moſt humbly beg your 
= Lordſhip would pleaſe to be Judge: 
It is concerning a Paſſage in Longinus, which before 
proceed to, muſt be made known to you. It is 
Verbatim thus : The Jewiſh Legiſlator, who was Man 


115 


Il The Abbot maintain d. That Apollo and the Sun were not the 
ſame God. | 
+ Longinus de Sublimitate, Sect, g. 
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2 Meſſieurs Huet and Le Clerc's 

of no dulgar Underſtanding, having a due Notion of the 
Power of God, did expreſs it accordingly, when he writ 
in the beginning of his Laws, theſe Words: Gop 5s aid, 
What? LET THE LIGHT BE MADE, LET THE 
EARTH BE MADE, AND IT WAS MADF, Gen. 
ck 1 b. 3. 


* [The Words are, in the Original Hebrew, Lx * 


THERE BE LIGHT, AND THE LIGHT WAS; 
which is more Majeſtick than that of, Let the Light 
be made, and the Light was made; for theſe laſt 
Words ſeem to imply, that God commanded ſome other 
Being to make the Light, and that that other Being made 
it. I hat occaſion d its being ſo tranſtated into French, 
was the vulgar Latin Verſion : Fiat lux, & lux facta 
eſt, becauſe it fellow d the Greek Copy, which ſays, 
YrnFuT® 295, Y eywwere eds, and that it tranſlates com- 
muonly yi by fleri, altho" that Word often fignifies 
fimply ro Be MADE. Tf the vulgar Tranſlation oc- 
cafrou'd the Catholick Tranſlators of the Bible to commit 
this Fuult ; the Tranſlators of Lovginus ought not to have 
committed the ſame, as they have done in the Latin and 
French. But the Diſpute between Meſſieurs Huet and 
Deſpreaux dies not turm upen this. } The former goes en 
tus. 


When firſt I read Longinus, I was ſhock'd at this 


Remark, the ſaid Paſſage out of Moſes not ſeem- 
ing to me to be well choſen for an Example of the 


Sublime. I remember, My Lord, being one Day 


at your Houſe, long before J had the Honour to 
be in the || Dauphin's Family, I told you my Opinion“ 
of this Remark ; and tho' the Company was prettyſp 
numerous, there was but one ſingle Perſon that 


— 


* The Reflections throughout this Piece, which are in the Italic 


Character, between Crotchets, are by Monſieur Le Clerc. 
Il M. Huet was Governour to the Dauphin. | 
thought 


Diſſertation againſt” M. Boileau. 3 | 
thought otherwiſe. I have been ſince oblig'd to 
make this Opinion Publick, in the Book I wrote to 
prove the Truth of our Religion: For having un- 
dertaken to enumerate the Prophane Authors, who 
ha ve given Leftimony to the Antiquity of the Books 
of Moſes, I found Longinus among them, and be- 
cauſe all that he ſays of him is only upon another's 
Credit; I conceiv'd my ſelf accountable to the Pub- 
lick for this Conjecture, and to give them my prin- 
cipal Reaſon for it, which is this, That if he had 
ſeen what follows, and what precedes that Paſſage 
of Moſes, he wou'd ſoon have been ſenſible that it had 
nothing of the Sublime. My Words are theſe ; 
Longinus, Prince of Criticks, in the Excellent Book he 
writ touching the Sublime, gives a very great Commen- 
dation of Moſes ; for. he Jays, That he had a due No- 
tion of the Power of God, and expreſs'd it accord- 
ingly by writing in the Beginning of his Laws, That 
OD SAID, LET THERE BE LICHT MADE, AND IT 
VAS MADE 3 LET The EARTH BE MaDE, AND IT 
As MADE. However, what Lo N GIN us here alledges 
om Moss, as a Sublime aud figurative Expreſſion, 
ems to me to be perfeitly Simple, Moss, it is true, 
elates a thing that is in it ſelf great, but expreſſes it in 
& Manner, which is by no means ſo, Which conviaces me, 
Vat Lo N GIN us did not take theſe Words from the 
e Original; for if he had gone to the Fountain- Head, 
d perus d the very Books of Mos Es, he wou'd have 
ound a great Simplicity running through the whole ; and 
believe Mos rs affected it, by reaſon of the Dignity of 
e Subject, which by being barely related, makes a [uffi- 
Sent Impreſſion upon the Senſes, without any need of ſtu- 
ed Ornaments to heighten it : T ho' indeed it is mani- 
ft both from CAN TICILES and the Bock of J o x, 
hich tis my Opinion M 05s x $ wrote, that he very wil 
der ſtood the Sublime. 
Now, tho' I knew, that Monficar Deſpregux hed ; 
anflated Longiuus, tho' I had even read his Work, f 
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2 Aeſſieurs Huet and Le Clerc's 

and, after a careful Examination, gave that Judg- 
ment upon it which it deſerves: Yet I did not be- 
lieve, he had taken that Author into his Protection, 
and enter'd into ſo ſtrict a Participation of Intereſts 
with him, that to find fault with Longinus, was doing 
an affront to Monſieur Deſpreaux ; any more than to 
three or {our other Learned Men, who had tranſla- 
ted that Author before him. God forbid, I ſhould 
go about to eſpouſe all the Quarrels of Origin, and 
to undertake to plead his Caute, when he is treated 
ev'ry Day as an Heretick and Idolater. And yet, my 
Lord, you know I have enter d into Engagements 
with him of as high a Nature at leaft as Monſieur 
Deſpreanx has done with Longiaus *®. And therefore, 
to ſpeak Truth, I was ſomewhat furpriz'd, when 
finding the other Day upon your Table the New 
Edition of his Works, in opening the Book, I fell 
upon theſe Words: f hat then ſhall we ſay of one of 
the moſt Learned Men of our Age, who tho he had the 
Advantage of the Goſpel Light, yet did not find out the 
Beauty of this Paſſage (he is ſpeaking of the Paſſage 
of Moſes reported by Longinus) but bas preſum'd to 
advance, in a Book he wrote in Demonſtration of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion; that Longinus was miſtaken in thinking 
theſe Words SusLiMr ? However, I have the Satisfa- 
fion to find there are Perſons no leſs confiderable for their 
Piety than for their Learning, who are of another Opini- 
on. The || Tranſlatcrs of the Book of Geneſis, in their 
Preface, among ſeveral other excellent Proofs, that that 
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Monſieur Huet pub liſn d in 1668. Origenis in facras Scripturas 
Commentaria, quæcunque Græce reperiri potuerunt, cum Latina In- 
terpretatione, Notis & Obſervationibus. In Fol. 2 Vol. 


+ See M. Boileau's Preface to Longinus. 


I Meſſieurs de Port Royal. 
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Book was dictated by the Holy Ghoſt, have mention d this 
Paſſage of Longinus, to ſhew how much Chriſtians ought 
to be convinc d of a Truth ſo clear, that a Pagan himſelf 
cou d not help being fenfible of its Power by the Light of 
REHASON only, I was ſurpriz'd, I ſay, at theſe 
Words, my Lord, for Monſieur Deſpreaux and I have 
taken ſuch different Paths in the Region of Learning, 
that I never thought to have met him in my way, 
but fancy'd my ſelf out of the reach of his terrible 
Pen. Neither did I any more believe that all Lon- 
ginus ſays is Goſpel, and may not be contradicted 
without incurring the Guilt of Preſumption ; or that 
we were oblig'd to believe, as if it were an Article 
of Faith, that theſe Words of Meſes are Sublime, 
and chat not conſenting to it, was as good as queſti- 
onins whether the Books of Moſes were inſpir'd by 
the Holy Ghoſt. To conclude, I did not expect to 
{ee Longiuus Canoniz'd, and my ſelf in a manner Ex- 
communicated, as I am, by Monſieur Deſpreaux. 
And yet, as whimſical as that Cenſure is, he might 
have expreſs'd it in more genteel and ſofter 'Terms. 
As for my Part, my Lord, I mean to let you ſee, in 
my own Juſtihcation, that not only there is not any 
thing a-kin to the Sublime in this Paſſage of Moſes, 
but likewiſe, if there be any ſuch Thing, as Lon- 
ginus wou'd have it, the Sublime is very ill employ'd, 
if it be permitted to ſpeak in thoſe 'Terms of a 

Holy Book. 4 
Tis a receiv'd Maxim among All who have trea- 
ted of Eloquence, thar nothing gives greater force 
to the Sublime, than introducing it appoſitely, and 
that it is no leſs a fault to make uſe of the Sublime, 
when the Diſcourſe ought to be Simple, than to fall 
into the Simple, when it ought to be Sublime. Lon- 
ginus himſelf, without producing others, is a ſuffi- 
cient Witneſs of this. Tho' Authors did not ſay it, 
Reaſon does. How are we ſhock'd when we light 
A 3 on 
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on a groveling flat Expreſſion in a noble and pom- 
pous Diſcourſe? On the contrary, how are we ſur- 
priz d when a Diſcourſe which was fimple and una- 


dorn'd, is on a ſudden hoiſted up to the. Sky and 
loſt in ſome glaring Figure? Wou'd not a Mart be 
thought Mad, if, in giving his Friends an Account 
of ſome ſtrange Accident he was witneſs to, after 
having related the beginning in a familiar ordinary 
Stile, he ſhou'd ſtart out into an Apoſtrophe, and 
direct his Speech to the Perſon who was principally 
concern'd in the Action, tho' abſent, and then re- 
turn to his former Simplicity, and go on to the end 
of his Story with the ſame Air he began it > Wou'd 
ſuch Apoſtrophizing be lookt on as an Example of 
the Sublime; rather, wou'd it not be lookt on as an 
Inſtance of Diſtraction ? 

And yet Moſes is charg'd with offending againſt 
this Rule, by thoſe who maintain that he ſoar'd a- 
bove the ordinary Stile in his Account of the Crea- 
tion of Light, Fox if we examine the firſt Chapter 
of Gene/is throughout, and indeed all the Five Books 
of the Law (but not the Canticles, which are of ano- 
ther Kind) and all the Hiſtorical Books of the Bi- 
ble, there will be found fo great a Simplicity, that 
not a few Perſons of the laſt Ages (whoſe Parts 
were unexceptionably Polite, but ſpoilt with being 
too converſant with prophane Learning) and even 
St. Auſtin, before he turn'd Chriſtian, cou'd not en- 
dure to read them. | 

To the Canticles we muſt add the Prophecies, which 
are in a more elevated Stile than Narration, and which 
the Hebrews cal 7WD Maſchal or Figur d. See Gen. 
xlix. and Deut. xxxiii. The other Parts of Moſes's 


Narration, is every where the ſimpleſt in the World. 
T hoſe who cou'd not endure the Stile of the Bible were, 
as "tis ſaid, Angelius Politianus, and Peter Bembo, 
who did not care to read it, for fear it ſhould marr tht 

| St ale, 
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Stile. But their Diſlike fell rather upon the Tranſlation 
than the Original. | 

I ſhall not go farther than this firſt Chapter, to 


prove my Aſſertion. Is there any tking more ſim- 
ple than the entrance of the Recital of the World's 


Creation: In the beginning God created the Heaven and 


the Earth. And the Earth was without form, and void, 
and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep: And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. 
Moſes was very ſenſible, that his Subject carry'd its 
own Recommendation along with it, and its Sublime 
too; that barely to relate it, was raiſing it high 
enough; and that the leſs of his own there was in 
it, twould be ſo much the better; and as he was not 
Ignorant, that an exalted Stile is not proper in all 
Places (which Longinus himſelf owns) ſo when he 


took upon him to declare to Mankind a Truth which 


puts to Confulion all Prophane Philoſophy, in let- 
ting them know that G oD, by his Word, cou'd pro- 
duce ſomething out of nothing, he was of Opinion, 
that the beſt way of teaching this grand Principle, was 
by common unartful Expreſſions. For what reaſon 
then, after he had given an account of the Creation 
of the Heaven and the Earth in ſo unſtudy'd a man- 
ner: For what reaſon, I ſay, ſnou'd he on a ſudden 
forſake his Simplicity, to launch out into a ſublime 
Deſcription of the Creation of Light? And God ſaid, 
Let there be Light, and there was Light- Why ſhou'd 
he afterwards relapſe into his Simplicity for good and 
all ? And God ſaw the Light that it was good, and God 
divided the Light from the Darkneſs, and Gd called the 
Light Day, and the Darkneſs he call'd Night : Aud the 
Evening and the Morning were the firſt Day. All that 
follows bears the ſame Character : And God ſaid, Let 
there be a Firmament in the midſt of the Waters, and let 
it divide the Waters from the Waters, And God made 
the Firmament, and divided the Waters which were un- 
der the Firmament, from the Waters which were above 
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the Firmament And it was ſo. And God call'd the 


Firmament Heaven: And the Evening and the Morning 
were the ſecond Day. God made the Firmament after 
the ſame manner as he had form'd the Light, i. e. 


by his Word. The manner of the recital which Mo- 


fes makes of the Creation of Light, does not at all 


differ from that of the Creation of the Firmament. 
Since therefore, 'tis evident, that the Narration of 
the latter 1s very Simple, how can any Man ftand in 
it, that the Narration of the former 1s Sublime ? 

[ T heſe Reaſons will carry great weight with thoſe who 
have attentively read the Writings of Moſes in the Origi- 
nal, or even in the Verſions, and who are ſomewhat ac- 
cuſtom d to the Itile of the Hebrews. But there are two 
Things, which may obſtruct our perceiving the Slenderneſs 
of Longinus's Foundation in this Place. T he firſt is, T he 
great Idea Men juſtly have of Moſes, as a Perſon alto- 
gether extraordinary. In this Suppoſition, they attribute 
to him, without thinking ont, ſuch a ſort of Stile as be- 
comes the high Idea they have of him ; and fancy that his 
Language muſt be Sublime, when he ſpeaks of great 
Things; and, on the other Hand, Middling, when he 
ſpeaks of middling T hings ; and Simple, when he's upon 
vulgar Things; according to the ordinary Rules of the 
Art, laid down by the Greek and Latin Rhetoricians. 
Poſſeſt of this Notion, when they come to read his Wri- 
tings, they take it for granted, it is all according as they 
think it ſhou'd be, tho there's nothing int. They ima- 
gine to themſelves Rhetorical Figures, where there's none, 
aud aſcribe to him certain exquiſite and profound Mean- 
ings which he never thought of. Now if any Man ſhou'd 
urge, that the Holy Spirit, who directed the Pen of Mo- 
ſes, was capable of the moſt elevated Views, and that 
conſequently we cannot give too ſublime an Explanation to 
what he delivers; I anſwer, that tho no Body can doubt 
of the great Deſignations of the Holy Spirit, yet un- 
leſs He makes them known to us, himſelf, it is not lawful 
for us to imagine them at Pleaſure, and to make Him pro- 


ject 
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ject Things, purely becauſe we ſancy they are worthy of 
Him. Twill not ſcruple to ſay, that He has executed his 
Defigns by luſtruments, weak, and of themſelves incapa- 
ble to contribute thereunto ; not only under the Old but the. 
New Diſpenſation; herein it is, that the Divine Provi- 
dence is to be admir d, and this ſhews that the Eſtabliſh- F | 
ment of the Worſhip of One Sole God and its Propagation 1 
for ſo many Ages, is an Effect of his Power and not of 
Human Means. Therefore, without regarding the Rules 
of Rhetoric, whether fix d, or to be fixd; the Sacred 
Books Jude made us acquainted with what was neceſſa;y 
for us to knuw, in the plaineſt, moſt unelaborate manner 
that cou'd be, in ſuch a Stile as Men uſe in their ordi- 
nary courſe, M. Heut will ſpeak to this Point pre- | 
ſently. The ſecond Thing which put Longinus pn 
thinking he ſaw a ſublime Expreſſion in Moſes, and which 
caus d others to applaud his Remark, is, They conſider'd 
this Expreſſioa a-part and independant of every thing elſe, 
God ſaid, Let there be Light and there was Light; 
as if they had met with it in ſome Greek, or Latin Au- 
thor, who had made uſe of it in a Piece of Eloquence, 
in order to repreſent the Divine Power in the moſt hei ghi- 
en'd Terms, Taking it ſo, the Expreſſion has indeed the 
look of Sublime, and this was what deceived Longinus, 
who in all probability never read Moles, as will by and by 
appear. In after Times, Chriſtians, prepoſſeſt in the 
manner aforeſaid, and ſeeing a Pagan was of Opinion, 
that the Expreſſion was Sublime, they thought they could 
do uo leſs in Honour of Moſes than to joyn in the ſame 
Sentiment, as if it had been ſcandalous ia a Chriſtian, 
not to admire what a Heathen admir'd in his Writings. 
M. Deſpreaux has countenanced this Vulgar Byaſs, a- 
gainſt M. Huet; but if he examines it cloſely, he will 
find "tis nothing but a ground/eſs Prevention of the Fancy, 
As for M. de Sacy, whatever his Piety may be, his Au- 
thority can't be very great in matters of Criticiſm and an 
exact Explication of Holy Scripture, unleſs he has ſome 
lea of both. But lets lear our Prelate.] 

The 
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The Sequel is perſectly of a piece with the Begin- 
ning; he ſtill keeps to his Simplicity, when he tells 
us, how God form'd the Stars with Light in 'em. 
And God ſaid, Let there be Lights in the Firmament of 
the Heaven, to divide the Day from the Night: And 
let them be for Signs, and for Seaſons, and for Days and 
Years, And let them be for Lights in the Firmament of 
the Heaven, to give light upon the Earth: And it was 
fo. And God made two great Lights ; the greater Light 
to rule the Day, and the leſſer Light to rule the Night, 
he made the Stars alſo, And God ſet them in the Firma= 
ment of the Heaven to give Light upon the Earth, and 
to rule over the Day, and over the Night, and to divide 
the Light from the Darkneſs : And God ſaw that it was 
good. The Creation ev'n of Man, who was to rule 
over the Earth, who was to wear the Likeneſs of 
God, and who was to be his Maſter-piece ; the Crea- 
tion ev'n of Him, I ſay, is recounted to us in no 
high-flying Terms, but in common vulgar Expreſ- 
ſions. And God ſaid, Let us make Man in our Image, 
after our Likeneſs: And let them have Dominion over 
the Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Ful of the Air, and 
over the Cattle, and over all the Earth, and over every 
creeping Thing that creepeth upon the Earth. So God 
created Man ia his own Image, in the Image of God crea- 
ted he him, Male and Female created he them, If: in all 
this there's no ſhadow of che Sublime, I wou'd know 
by what particular Prerogative the Creation of the 
Light merited to be cloath'd with the Sublime; 
when ſo many other Things of a greater and nobler 
Nature, are deliver'd in a Stile below that we call 

Middling. 
I likewiſe add, That if thoſe Words are Sublime, 


they are againſt another Rule of Eloquence, which 


will have the Exordiums of the greateſt and ſublimeſtſ chi 


Works to be Simple, that the Fame may break out 


in the midſt of the Smoak, as a great Maſter in that 


Art has it. St. Ain contines to this Rule, eve! 
thole 
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thoſe who preach the Myſteries of God: They muſt 
take care, ſays he, in the Sublime kind, that their be- 
ginnings do not tranſgreſs the lines of Mediocrity. Mo- 
ſes has tranſgreſt them with a witneſs, if Longinus's 
Opinion be right; ſince according to him, the Books 
of the Law have ſo auguſt an Exordium. | 

We don't find that any of the ancient Fathers of 
the Church, or Interpreters of the Scripture were of 
Opinion there was any thing extraordinary in this 
Paſſage, except the Subject- matter of it; which be- 
ing of a very high and very illuſtrious Nature, makes 
a lively impreſſion upon the Reader's Mind; ſo that 
if he has not all the Attention that's neceſſary, he is 
apt to impute to the Artifice of H/ords, what is purely 
owing to the Dignity of the Thing. But if he conſi- 
ders this Expreſſion in it ſelf, abſtractedly from that 
grand Senſe which props it, he will find it as Simple 
as can poſſibly be; ſo that if Longinus had given 
Rules for the Simple as he has done for the Sublime, 
he wou'd have found, without thinkihg on't, that 
the Words he quotes out of Moſes are entirely con- 
formable to thoſe Rules. 

It is certain that the greatneſs of a Subject often 
makes us miſtakenly imagine, that the Pe;ſon who treats 
thereof, uſes the Sublime, tho” he delivers himſelf in a 
very Simple manner. This is what has been very well ob- 
ſerv'd by the ancient Rhetorician, who has given us a 
Treatiſe of Stile, under the Name of Demetrius Phale- 
reus. There is, /ays he, a Loftineſs which conſiſts in 
the Things themſelves, ſuch as a great and memora- 
ble Fight on Land or Sea, or when the Diſcourſe is 
concerning the Heavens or the Earth ; for they who 
hear a great Subject treated of, preſently fancy that 
the Orator does it in the great and Sublime Stile, and 
this is what they are miſtaken in. They ſhou'd ob- 
ſerve not what is ſaid, but how it is ſaid; for great 
Things may be deliverd in a (imple Stile: And 
therefore ſome Authors have been ſaid to have a "57% 

tile, 
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Stile, who indeed do treat of great 'Things, but not 
in a lofty manner, as Theopompus. 

[The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe who look for the Sub- 
lime in certain places of the Scripture, where there's no- 
thing of it ; only becauſe the Holy Penmen writ upon great 
Subjects. This is what befel the late M. Tollius in his 
Latin Note upon the Paſſage of Longinus, where he takes 
to tack M. Heut. He wifibly confounds the ſublime 
Stile with the Thing it ſelf, without being aware that all 
thoſe who ſhall handle J hings of a high Nature, tho in 
Terms next a-kin to Vulgar, will, according to him, al- 
ways do it in a Sublime Manner, M. Heut has very 
well ſp-wn, by the whole Context of the Diſcourſe of Mo- 
ſes, that there's no Sublime in the Expreſſion, tho” God 
and the Creation are the ſublimeſt Things in the Univerſe. 

The Truth of this, continues he, will be made 
out by Examples. Wou'd that Man be ſuſpected 
of intending to expreſs himſelf Figuratively and 
Nobly, who ſhou'd ſay, Men I went abroad, I ſaid 
to my Servants, follow me, and they followed me. Is the 
Marvellous in theſe Words, I defird my Friend to 
lend me his Horſe, and he lent him me, One would 
think, on the contrary, that a Man could not ex- 
preſs himſelf in a more ſimple Manner. But if the 
Sublime is in the Thing it ſelf, it will appear in the 
Expreſſion however naked it be. Xerxes commanded 
the Sea to be chain'd, and the Sea was chain d. Alex- 
ander ſaid, Let Tyre be burnt, and the Inhabitants put to 
the Sword, and Tyre was burnt, and the Inhabitants put 
to the Sword. There is in this, Elevation and Great- 
neſs, but it proceeds from the Subject; and not to 
make this Diſtinction, is to confound T hings with 
IWords; to be ignorant how to ſeparate Art from 
Nature, the Workmauſpip from the Material, and the 
Dexterity of the Hiſtorian from the Greatneſs and 
Power of the Here. | 

| And therefore M. Tollius himſelf, in a Note upon 
the Paſſage of Longinus, owns there is nothing of "_ 

ime 
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lime in theſe Words of Apuleius, which are in the 7th 
Book of his Metamorphoſis: Noluit eſſe Ceſar Hami 
latronis Collegium, & confeſtim interiit. Tantum 

oteſt nutus etiam magni Principis. The Emperor 
will'd, that the Band of the Robber Hemus ſhou'd 
be no more; and it immediately periſh'd : Sopow- 
erful is the ſole Pleaſure of a mighty Prince! M. 
Tollius is in the right to laugh at Apuleius, and to ſay, 
that without theſe laſt Words no Body would have com- 
prehended what his Figure meant, E is likewiſe ill- 
grounded, for the Emperor did not by his Will alone de- 
ſtroy Hemus's Band, but by means of his Troops, who 
were commanded to purſue thoſe Robbers, and who took or 
kill d them after no little Pains and Difficulty. 

I can't believe, That a Man of Longinus's exqui- 
ſite Judgment con'd have been ſo deceiv'd, if he 
had read the whole Work of Moſes ; and this is 
what made me ſuſpect, that he had not ſeen this 
Paſſage in the Original. I have another Proof of it, 
which ſeems irrefragable; and that is his making 
Moſes ſay, What he does not ſay. God ſaid, What? 
Let there be Light, and there was Light ; let the Earth 
be made, and it was made, Theſe laſt Words are not 
in Moſes, any more than the Interrogation, * Mat? 
And, tis highly probable, Longinus met with it in 
ſome Author, who had contented himſelf with giv- 
ing the Subſtance of what Moſes had written, with- 
out confining himſelf to his Words. M. le Fevre is 
not far from this Opinion. I is very likely, ſays he, 
that Longinus had read ſomething in the Books of Moſes, 
or that he had heard ſpeak of them. 

The Philoſopher Ariſtobulus, tho' a Jew, and a 
paſſionate Admirer of Moſes, like the reſt of kis Na- 
tion, yet did not forbear to diſtinguiſn the Speech 
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which God made uſe of to create the World, from 
the Speech which Moſes made uſe of to'recount that 
Creation to us. Me muſt not imagine t, ſays he, that 
the Nice of God is contain d in a certain number of Words, 
like a Speech, but we are to believe, that it is the very 
Diſpoſition of T hings, and *tis in this Senſe that Moſes 
calls the Creation of the Univerſe the Voice of God; for he 
fays of all tis Works: God ſaid, and it was. Yon 
ſee, my Lord, that this Remark does not affect the 
Creation of Light only, but the Creation of all God's 
Works, and that, according to this Author, the 
Marvellous and the Sublime which are in the Hiſtory 
of the Creation, are in the Speech of God, which is 
his very Operation, Ariſtobulus goes on thus: Aud 
this, in my Opinion, is what Pythagoras, Socrates and 
Plato had their Eye to, when they ſaid, that- as often as 
they contemplated the Creation of the World, they thought 
they heard the Voice of God. "Thoſe Philoſophers ad- 
mir'd the Sublime of the All-powerful Voice, but 
did not take Notice. of any ſuch Sublime in the 
Words of Moſes, tho' they were no Strangers to 
them. For, according to the Teſtimony of the 
ſaid Ariſtovulus, ſome Parts of the Holy Scripture 
were tranſlated into Greek before Alexander, and 
Plato had read that Tranſlation. | 

[Ido not believe Plato ever read any thing of Moſes, 
aud I have given my Reaſons for it, in my Ars Critica, 
Pol. 3d. Ep. VII. This Ariſtobulus, à Jew, and Peri- 
patetic, ſeems to me very ſuſpicious, as well as to M. 
Hody, whom you may conſult in his Ver ſion of the LXX. 
Lib. 1. Ch. 9, Even tho thoſe Books were really written 
by a Jew, who did aua) live in the Time of Prolo- 
meus Philometer, (under whom we muſt place Ariſtobu- 
lus) yet 1 ſpould net, for that, be haſiy to believe, that 
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Plato had plunder d the Holy Hcripture, ſince I ſee no ſo- 
lid Proof of it, but on the contrary have very ſtrong Rea- 
ſons not to believe it. However that be, this Ariſtobu- 
las, true or falſe, was very happy in his Explication of 
theſe Words, And God ſaid. I have already ſpoke to 
this Head in my Commentary on Geneſis, and will not 
trouble the Reader with the Repetition, but proceed to 
what our Prelate adds. | 
I ſay moreover, that this Expreſſion of Moſes is ſo 
far from being Sublime, that it is on the contrary 
very common and very familiar to the Sacred Au- 
thors; ſo that if it were a Figure, yet being ſo 
often brought in as it is; it wou'dceaſe to be Sublime; 
becauſe it wou'd ceaſe to affect the Reader, and to 
make an Impreſſion on his Mind, by reaſon of its 
too frequent Repetition. For, according to * Quin- 
tilian, Figures loſe the Name of Figures, when 
they are too trite and too much finger d. I could 
give a Thouſand Examples of this, but it ſhall ſuf- 
fice to produce ſome which can't be ſuſpected of 
Sublimity. God ſays to Moſes in the 8th Chapter 
of Exodus Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy Rod and 
ſmite the Duſt of the Land, that it may become Lice 
throughout all the Land of Egypt. And they did ſo; 
for Aaron ſtretched out his Hand with his Rod, aud 
ſmote the Duſt of the Earth, and it became Lice, in Man 
and in Beaſt, Here's the very ſame Language as in 
the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, and this is not che be- 
ginning of a Law, which Longinus thought Moſes in- 
tended to render more awful by a ſublime Expreſ- 
ſion. Yon have another in the gth Chapter of Exo- 
dus : And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Stretch forth 
thine Hand toward Heaven, that there may be Hai! in 


all the Land of Egypt; upon Mai and upon Beajt, aud 
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upon every Herb of the Field, throughout the Land of 
And Moſes ſtretehd fourth his Rod toward 
Heaven, and the Lord ſent Thunder and Hail, In the 


17th Chapter of the ſame Book, Moſes ſays to Jo- 
ſhua; Go out, fight with Amalek. And Joſhua did as 


Moſes had ſaid to him, and fought with Amalek. In 
the firſt Chapter of the Paralip. where we read that 
David having defeated the Philiſtines, took their Idols 
and caus'd them to be burn'd, the Text has it, And 
David ſpake, and they were burn'd, This has a great- 
er reſemblance of the Sublime, than that which im- 
pos'd on Lenginus; and yet the whole Narrative and 
Book of the Paralip. ſnews plainly that the Sacred 
Hiſtorian meant nothing leſs than to expreſs himſelf 
in this Place by a Figure. In the Goſpel, when the 
Centurion was willing to ſpare our Lord the trouble 
of going to his Houfe to cure his Son: Lord, ſaid he, 
you need only ſpeak the Word and my Son will be 
heal'd, for I obey thoſe who are above me, and the 
Soldiers who are under my Authority, obey me; 
And I ſay to one, go, and he goeth; and to another 
come, and he cometh, and to my Servant, do this, and 
he doth it, Had the Centurion the Books of the 
Rhetoricians and the 'Treatiſes of Sublime, and was 
he minded to ſhew to our Lord, by this Rhetorical 
touch, the readineſs with which he was ſerv'd ? 
When St. John reports in theſe Words the Miracle 
wrought upon the Man that was born blind, Feſus ſaid 
unto him, go, waſh in the Pool of Silo. He went thither 
and waſht , and when the blind Man afterwards thus 
relates his Cure . He ſaid unto me, go to the Pool of Silo 
and waſh therein; I went thither, I waſht therein and 1 


ſee; do the blind Man and the Evangeliſt uſe this 


figurative Expreſſion to make the Miracle more ad- 
mird? Did they think it wou'd not appear great e- 
nough, without the help of the Sublime? Was 1t 
for the ſame Reaſon, the ſame Evangeliſt relating 


the cure of him that had been infirm thirty eight 
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Tears, expreſs'd himſelf thus: Feſus ſaid unto him, 
riſe, take up thy Bed and walk; and the Man was in- 
ftantly heaFd, and took up his Bed and walt d. Does 
St. Matthew mean to garniſh the recital of his 
Call, when he ſays, in ſpeaking of himſelf ; Jeſus 
ſaid unto him, follow me; and he riſing up, fol- 
low'd him? Has he the ſame Deſign, when ſpeaking 
of the Man who had a wither'd Hand, and who was 
heal'd by our Lord, he uſes theſe Words: Then he 
ſaid to the Man, ſtretch out thy Hand, and he ſtretched 
it out? 

[T he Examples produc d here by M. Heut, are ha- 
ble to ſome Exception; becauſe they refer to Words really 
ſpoken and executed in their proper Senſe, by Men. And 
the Things ſo mention d, cou'd not be more fimply or 
more naturally expreſs d. But in this Deſcription of the 
Creation of the World, God ſaid, and his Commands 
were executed; the Action of God is repreſented figura- 
tively, under the Image of a Command, to figniſy, that 
he made the whole by his Will; and therein confiſts the 
Figure, which, however, has nothing Sublime in Moſes, 
who in his Narrations had nothing leſs in his T houghts, 
than to expreſs himſelf in a loſty Strain. ] 

Theſe Ways of ſpeaking, continues M. Huet, are 
not peculiar to the Holy Penmen ; when the Jews, 
who came after them, ſpeak of God, they often 
Name him thus: He that ſpoke, and the World was 
made; to ſignify, Him that created the World by 
his Word, ſo they name him in their dogmatical 
Works, which are void of all Ornament and Figure. 
The commonett Topic of Praiſe, which Mabomet 
uſes in reference to God in his Alcoran, is, that when 
he Wills any thing, he ſays, be it; and it is. All this 
demonſtrates, that the Exprefſion of Moſes; Cod 
ſaid, Let there be Light, and there was Lioht, is no- 
tning but a H-braiſm, and has no other meaning or 
force than if he had ſaid ; God created the Light, 
by his Word. As this Expreſſion, which is fo com- 
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mon and ſo natural in the Hebrew Tongue, is rarely 
us d in the Greek, unleſs by way of Figure, twas a 
ſlippery Place for Longinus, and he might eaſily fall 
into an Error ; eſpecially finding it repeated over 
and over, in the Books which he had ſeen, and which 
render'd this Paſlage ſomewhat otherwiſe than Mo- 
fes wrote it: Let there be Light, and there was Light. 
This Repetition, I ſay, which is often Rhetorical a- 
mong the Greeks, but is not ſo among the Hebrews, 
ſeem'd to Longinus to be made on Purpoſe ; for, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, Repetition alone makes a Fi- 
gure. And even the Interrogation, which goes be- 
fore it; God ſaid, What ? Let there be Light : This 
Interrogation, I ſay, which is none of Moſes's, ex- 
citing, as it does, the Reader's Attention, and pre- 
paring his Mind to hear ſomething conſiderable, and 
being out of the common Track of Language, might 
ſeem to him to proceed from Art. Tis to no Pur- 
poſe for ſome to pretend, that this at is not put 
down there as coming from Moſes, and making part 
of the Paſlage he reports, but that he put it down as 
coming from himſelf. What Good cou'd this Inter- 
rogation do? If the pretended Sublimity of the Paſ- 
ſage conſiſted purely in theſe Words, Let there be 
Light, we may believe, he was willing to awaken 
thereby the Reader's Mind, in order to make him 
the better underſtand them. But if, according to 


the Opinion of our Adverſaries, this Sublime con- 


ſiſts in the lively Expreſſion of the Creature's Obe- 
dience to the Voice of the Creator, he enlarges as 
much upon what precedes the Interrogation, as up- 
on what follows it, and therefore it had been very 
improperly plac'd there by Longinus; beſides that, 
it is not his Cuſtom to take thoſe Liberties with the 
Authors he quotes. In all the Paſſages with which 
his Work is fill'd, he gives their naked Words with- 
out intermingling any 'Thing of his own. And there- 


fore we may ſay, that conſidering he went according 
| | to 
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to the Words of Moſes, as alter d and miſreported, 
his Judgment of them is excuſable. But it is inſup- 

portable, if it reſult from what Moſes did actually 
fay ; and 'twas this Original which M. Deſpreaux 
ought to have conſulted. 

And fo, it ſeems, he did, much more than the Lecti 
on of Longinus, ſince in the Citation of Moſes's Paſſage, 
he has put away the What? 1 am ſurpri⁊ d, that neither 
He ſhou'd take any notice of it in his Notes, nor our Pro- 
late reprimand him for ſuch Omiſſion; for, in ſhort, as he 
very well obſerves, this What throws the Sublime upon the 
ſuccbeding Words only, whereas tis pretended, that it 
no leſs confiſts in theſe Words, and God ſaid. It is 
not fair to retrench any T hing in tranſlating a Paſſage 
of this Nature, for fo the Tanſlater makes the Author 
ſay, not what he does ſay, but what he ſhou'd have ſaid 

o0th. 

There are Expreſſions in Holy Scripture, which 
have been deem'd Figurative and Sublime, and 
which, in their Original, are by no means ſo. One 
of the moſt polite Writers of this Age has rankt a- 
mong theſe, that Paſſage of the firſt Book of Mac- 
cabees, where it is ſaid, That the Earth was filent be- 
fore Alexander; taking this Silence for a Metapho- 
rical Expreſſion of the Submiſſion, which the ſub- 
jugated World paid that Conqueror; and this for 
want of Knowing, that the Origin of this way of 
ſpeaking comes from a Hebrew Word, ſignifying to 
be filent, to repoſe and be in Peace. It were eaſy to 
produce many Examples of this: So that what ap- 
pear'd Sublime in our Language and the Latin, 1s, 
in the Hebrew, nothing but a ſimple and ordinary 
Phraſe. So likewiſe in that ſame Book of Macca- 
bees, are theſe Words, Et filuit terra dies paucos ; & 
filuit terra annis duobus, where the Greek has it, 
17% ar, was in Peace: As alſo in St. Luke, when it 
is ſaid, that the Women of Galilee Sabbatho filuerunt, 


to ſignify that they reſted on the Sabbath. The 
„ Reader 


God (Palm XXXIII. 9) For he 
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Reader will judge whether theſe Expreſſions are 


Sublime. 
'Tis plainly a Hebraiſm, for in Hebrew they ſay 


1 e PLPL Schaketah erets; the Land was ſilent, to 


intimate that it reſted, See Jo. XI. 23. I will not 
deny that David {poke figuratively, when he ſaid of 

Pale and it was done; 
he commanded and it ſtood faft, This is the true 
Senſe of the Original. And the whole "Texture of 
this Pſalm, enrich d with ſo many and ſuch noble 
lofty Figures, ſufficiently ſhew what we ought to 
think of this Expreſſion, and it likewiſe carries in 
ic {elf the Marks of the Sublime : for in ſaying that 
God ſpake, without adding what, and that what he 
ſpake was done, the Prophet gives no Limits to the 
Reader's Imagination, but, with two Words, makes 
him range over the whole Heaven and Earth, and 
all the mighty Works of the Creator. He then 
makes a ſort of Gradation, and from a ſimple Word 
he paſſes to a Command, to ſhew the infinite Power 
of that Word, and the Sovereignty of God. When 
he adds to this Command, it ſtood faſt, without ſay- 
ing what ſtood faſt ; (whether he meant to recal the 


Memory of the Miracle which was wrought at the 


Battle of Gabaon, when the Sun ſtood Kill, br whe- 
ther he alludes to the abſolute Power which God 
continually has over his Creatures, to keep them in 
reſt or in motion, to create them = preſerve 
them ) the Prophet, I ſay, determining nothing, 
carries our Mind evn to Infinity, and that is what 
deſerves the Name of Sublime. 

[It is certain, there's a great deal of Difference between 
a ſimple Narration, ſuch as the beginning of Geneſis, 
and a Canticle, ſuch as this Pſalm, quoted here by M. 
Huet. H/hat's Simple in the one, becomes Sublime in 
the other, by the Senſe that is given to it. For Example, 
the Pſalmiſt ſays, Verſe 6. By the Word of the Lord 
were the Heavens made: And all the Hoſt of them; 
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by the breath of his Mouth. 7 is viſible theſe Expreſ- 
frons are Sublime, not only becauſe they are ſo in them 
ſelves, but becauſe they are inſerted in a Canticle. As 
for Verſe 9. Iſhou'd think it ought to be tranſlated. He 
ſpake, and the World was; he commanded, and 
it preſented it ſelf to him; in Latin, Dixit & Orbis 
fuit, imperavit, & fe ei ſtitit; for the Verb Jaha- 
mod, refers to the Creature, or to the Mord Thebel, 
which is the laſt of the foregoing Verſe, and which ſigni- 
fies the World. So St. Jerome underſtood it, in his 
Verſion from the Hebrew; his Words are theſe, Quia 
ipſe dixit & factus eſt (Orbis) ipſo prœcipiente, ſte- 
tit.] M. Huet goes on, 

Again, in order to judge better of the Paſſage of 
Moſes, we muſt make another ſort of Diſtinction of 
the ſeveral kinds of Sublime, than what Longinus 
has done, and muſt eſtabliſh four Kinds, which be- 
ing well underſtood, will make an entire Deciſion of 
our Diſpute ; the Sublime of Words, the Sublime of 
Phraſe, the Sublime of "Thoughts, and the Sublime 
of Things. T he Sublime of Words is an Elevation of 
Diſcourſe, which conſiſts only in the Choice of beau- 
tiful and ſonorous Words, which yet contain no- 
thing but a common Thought ; and ſome are of Opi- 
nion, this Kind does not properly deſerve the Name 
of Sublime. T he Sublime of Phraſe, or of the Turn of 
Expreſſion, ariſes from the marſhaling and diſpoſing 
of Words, which fer in a certain Order, ſhake the 
Soul, and which on the contrary, remaining in their 
natural Order, leave it without any Emotion. T he 
Sublime of T houghts, proceeds immediately from the 
Mind, and makes its way to our Perception of it 
ſelf, provided it be not weaken'd, either by the mean- 
neſs of the Words, or theirill Diſpoſition. Asfor the 
Sublime of T hings, it ſolely depends upon the Gran- 
deur and Dignity of the Subject treated of; without 
any occaſion for Artifice in the Speaker, to make it 
appear as great as it is. Thus any Man that can bur 
B 3 relate 
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relate any Thing of Grandeur, juſt as it is, without 
Diminution or Addition; however unpolite or igno- 


rant he may be in other Reſpects, he may with Ju- 


ſtice be reckon'd truly Sublime in his Diſcourſe, but 
not that Sublime which Longinus teaches. There 
are few Rhetoricians, but acknowledge theſe four 
Kindsof Sublime; but they do not agree in the man- 
ner of diſtinguiſhing aud defining them. Of theſe 
four Sublimes, tis evident, that the three firſt are 
of the Juriſdiction of the Orator, and depend upon 
Precepts, but that Nature alone has Pretenſions to 
the laſt, excluſive of Art; and conſequently when 
Longinus, by Profeſſion a Rhetorician, gave Rules 
for the Sublime, it was not for this laſt Kind of Sub- 
hme, which was not within his Sphere; ſince what 
is naturally Great is always Great, and will appear 

ſo to them who ſhall conſider it as it is in it felt. 
This being granted, if we apply this Diſtinction 
of the Sublime to the Paſſage of Moſes, it will ſoon 
be ſeen, that the Sublime of Words is not there, ſince 
the Words are common Words. Nor is the Sub- 
_ limeof Phraſe there: ſince I have made appear, that 
the Words are diſpos'dinſuch a Manner as1s very or- 
dinary in the Books of Moſes, and in all Books of the 
Hebrews, Ancient and Modern, and that it is a turn 
of their Language, and not of their Rhetoric. Nor 
can it be ſaid, that it contains any Sublimity of 
Thought, for where won'd the Thought be found? 
Therefore what ſtrikes us, and gives us an Emotion, 
in reading thoſe Words of Moſes, is the Sublime of 
the very Thing expreſs'd by thoſe Words. When 
we hear that the ſole Voice of the Lord drew Light 
from the Abyſs of Nothing, ſo ſurprizing a Truth 
has a mighty effect upon the Mind, and the Sacred 
Hiſtorian being very ſenſible, that whatever he ſhou'd 
add of his own, wou'd but obſcure the Luſtre of it, 
he coucht it in Terms ſimple and vulgar, and gave it no 
other turn than what was common and familiar in his 
Language; 
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Language; like a skilful Lapidary, who being to in- 
chaſe ſome precious Stone that is without fault, uſes 
but one Gold- twiſt to environ and faſten it, without 
robbing the beholder's Eyes of any of its Beauty; 
well knowing, that what he ſhou'd add, wou'd be 
inferior to that which he ſhou'd hide ; and that the 
great Art is to have no Art: Whereas, when he is to 
ſet a ſewel that has ſome fault, he uſes a contrary 
Cunning, and dextrouſly covers with Gold and Ena- 
mel, the Flaw which might leſſen the value of it. 
This Sublime of Things is the true Sublime; the 
Sublime of Nature, the Original Sublime; the reſt 
are only ſo by Imitation and Art. The Sublime of 
Things has its own Sublimity in it ſelf, the others 
but borrow it from without. The firſt does not im- 
poſe upon the Mind; what it repreſents as great, is 
really ſo. On the contrary, the Sublime of Art lays 
Snares for the Mind, and is only made uſe of to 
give an Appearance to what has no Being, or to 
make it appear bigger than it is. Therefore the 
Sublime which Longinus and his Followers fancy to 
be in this Paſſage before us, does Honour to Moſes, 
I confeſs, but an Honour which he deſpis'd. The 
Sublime, which I fancy in it does Honour to the 
Work of God, and this is what Moſes himſelf pro- 
pos d. In this View it was, that Chalcidius the Pla- 
tonic, in reporting the beginning of Geneſis, has ſaid, 
that Moſes, who is the Author of it, was not ſup- 
ported and animated with a human Eloquence; but 
that God himſelf put Words into his Mouth and in- 
ſpir'd him. That Philoſopher did not, like Longinus, 
find in the Diſcourſe of Moſes, the Paint of the 
School, and the Diſguiſes invented by human Wit; 
but he perceiv'd therein the fructifying Voice of 
God, who is Spirit and Life it ſelt. 

But this is not the ſole and principal Fault, 
which I find in the judgment which Longinus has 
made of the Paſſage in queſtion. When he ſaid 
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theſe Words; Gad ſaid, Let there be Light, and there 
was. Light, in endeavouring to raiſe the Beauty of 
that Expreſſion, he debaſes the Grandeur of God, 
and has evinced, that neither the lowneſs of human 
Wit, nor the Elevation of the Divine Majeſty, were 
ſufficiently known to him. He was ignorant, that 
our Conceptions, and our Words were too ſhort to 
reach the Infinite Heigth of the Wiſdom of God, 
whoſe Riches never enter'd into the Heart of Man, 
and which are incomprehenſible to it. When God 
commanded his Prophets to publiſh his Myfteries, 
one repreſented to him, that he was of uncircumcis'd 
Lips, another told him that he wanted Speech; and 
all own'd themſelves inferior to the Dignity of that 
Employment. 

This alone ſufficiently demonſtrates the Error of 
thoſe who believe, that the Sublime of this Paſſage 
conſiſts in that the Act of the Will of God is thereby 
repreſented to usas a Word. Tho Men have but very 
lowand very groſs Ideasof God's Greatneſs, yet their 
Expreſſions are below their Ideas. Not being able 
to raiſe themſelves up to Him, they bring Him 
down to them, and ſpeak of Him as of a Man. 
They give him a Face, Mouth, Eyes, Ears, Feer, 
and Hands. They make Him ſit, walk, ſpeak ; 
they aſcribe human Paſſion to him, Joys, Deſire, 
Repentance, Wrath. Nay, they gave Him Wings 
and make him fly. Is this knowing the Power of 
God, according to his Dignity ? Is this expreſſing it 
as it ought to be? And dare we give the Name of 
Sublime to a Diſcourſe, which infinitely depreciates 
and diſhonours its Subject? In ſhort, if it be a Sub- 
lime Expreſſion to ſay that God ſpake, which of 
the Prophets cou'd not furniſh us with a thouſand 
Examples, like that which Longinus has quoted out 
of Miſes? Do not thoſe very Prophets give the 
Name of Speech to the Judgments which we in- 
vardly make of Things, either for or againſt; and 

what 
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what is the outward oral Speech, but an Image of 
the inward Speech of the Underſtanding? Moſes 
therefore expreſs'd himſelf like a Philoſopher, and 
not like a Rhetorician, when he ſaid, that God crea- 
ted the Light by his Word. 

IL cannot be denyd, That theſe Reflections of M. 
Huet are very Curious, very exact, and very Juſt. 
T here's nothing ſo true, as our having but a very imper- 
feet Idea of the Deity, and ſuch as is infinitely Inferior 
to the reality, whatever Care we have taken to puri 
iy our Reaſon by Study, and whatever Efforts we uſe to 
raiſe our ſelves above Vulgar Errors. It is ev'n in this 
Caſe moſt certain, that when we go about to convey our 
Notions into the Minds of others, by the Inſtrument of 
Speech, we do nothing but employ Metaphorical Expreſ- 
 frons, the greateſt Part whereof are borrow'd from corpo- 
real T hings, becauſe there are none other. T hus, in 
ſtriftneſs, Men are leſs able to ſpeak of the Deity in a 
Sublime Manner, than they are to form a Notion of it 
anſwerable to the immenſe Original; tho it is as impoſ- 
fible to come near it, as to exhauſt Infinity. All the E, 
forts of Men wou'd be to no Purpoſe, but to deceive others 
and themſelves, if we imagin'd, that we cou'd ſpeak of 
Him in a Manner expreſſive of his Grandeur and Pow- 
er according to his Dignity, as Longinus words it. 
God did not even to the Prophets make himſelf known any 
farther than as their Weakneſs admitted, and in ſuch a 
manner as was proportion'd to the narrow-mindedneſs of 
thoſe to whom he ſent thoſe Holy Men. Otherwiſe if 
God had pleas d to have manifeſted himſelf in a manner 
above our Capacity, it wou'd have been of no Uſe to us. 
"Tis for that reaſon, we ſee in the Scripture an infinite 
Number of Expreſſions which the Divines call Anthro- 
popathies, 7. e. Deſcriptions of Divine T hings by Me= 
taphors taken from T hings Human: Aud which are very 
ar from lifting up our Minds to a Knowledge, that may 
bear any Proportion with the Eternal Grandeur of the 
Deity. 

And 
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And yet we ſometimes ſay, that others have ſpoken in 
a Sublime Manner of God ; without confidering that we 
have neither any Ideas or Words, but what infinitely leſ— 


ſen him. But this Sublime ought to be underſtood in re- 


ference to our Weakneſs ; and we ſay a Lauguage is No- 
ble, when it is above that which is commonly usd ; and 
by which eminent Genius's have endeavour d to raiſe 
our Minds, as much as they cou'd above vulgar Ideas. 
But it muſt be ahvays remember d, that thoſe Men whom 
we moſt admire, have been all lock d up within the Bounds 
of Human Nature, which "tis impoſſible for the Chil- 
dren of Adam ever to go beyond, in this Life. Un- 
derftandings of the firſt Order, among us, are undoubted- 
very vulgar, in compariſon to the Intelligences which 
are ſuperior to our Nature, and there is ſtill an infinite 
Diſtauce between the moſt exalted Intelligences and the 
Deity. And therefore tis very improperly ſaid, that 
fuch a Man has ſpoken of the Deity in a Sublime Manner, 
which Expreſſion, as likewiſe all of the like Kind, fhould 
be underſtood relatively to us. 
Homer, who, as Longinus obſerves, in the Chapter 
wherein are the Mords now examin'd, deſcribes the Gods 
lle Men, and ſometimes even like Beings more unhappy 
than Men, does at other Times ſoar as high as he can to 
ſpeak of them in a loftier Strain; but he does not in all 
T hings ſatisfy even Longinus ; and there where he does 
beft, and where that Rhetorician thinks him Sublime, 
he is infinitely ſhort of the Ideas of the Philoſophers; as 
thoſe who ſhall peruſe that Chapter will agree, And 
therefore that Rhetorician was no very penetrating Judge 
in a Queſtion of this kind, viz. Whether an Expreſſzon is 
worthy of God, or not. 

J may likewiſe ſay, that M. Huet, in his Reflections 
on thoſe different kinds of Sublime, has very well an- 
ſwer d what M. Tollius advanc'd againſt him, in his 
Notes on Longinus, and which for that Reaſon, I ſhall 
emit here. 
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therefore ſome will yet haue it, that the Legiſlator 
of the Jews, who indeed was no ordinary Man, having 
very well conceiv'd the Greatneſs and Power of 
God, has duly expreſs d it according to its Dignity, 
it muſt be underſtood with reſpect to the impotence of Hu- 
man Nature, to which the Revelation he receiv'd from 
Heav'n, was neceſſarily to be proportion d. We ought to 
form to our ſelves the greateſt and moſt magnificent Idea 
of the Deity we poſſably can, and yet be cautious how we 
Fancy we come near that incomprehenſible Original. To act 
otherwiſe, is to act like the vulgar Herd; and not to ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to be better inform d, is to defire to continue 

among the ignorant and conceited Populace.| 
It is now eaſy to ſee, whether M. Deſpreausx's 
Cenſure be well- grounded. It is, in ſhort, making 
the Difference between us a Point of Religion, and 
accuſing me of a kind of Impiety, for denying, That 
Moſes made uſe of the Sublime in the Paſſage now 
under Diſpute, But this is aſſerted without Proof, 
and is begging the Queſtion. If it be contrary to 
good Senſe to ſay, that this Paſlage is Sublime, as I 
think I have demonſtrated ; it is ridiculous to ſay, 
that not to ſpeak againſt good Senſe, is to wound 
Religion. 'The Second Proof turns upon the New 
Tranſlators of Geneſis, who have confirm'd his Opi- 
nion. But it is viſible, That M. Deſpreaux does 
not vouch them ſo much ſor the weight, he thought 
their Opinion might carry in this Caſe ; as to pay 
the Debr of Compliments, they had laid upon him 
by their reporting that Paſſage. Since therefore this 
Cenſure is founded upon nothing, but the Magiſteri- 
al Air with which it is deliver'd ; I fancy I have a 
right to Anſwer in my turn, What ſhall we fay of 
a Man, who, tho' he had the Advantage of the Go- 
ſpel Light, has preſum'd to repreſent Meſes as a 
wretched Rhetorician, and maintain'd, that he made 
uſe of unneceſſary Figures in his Hiſtory, and diſ- 
guis'd under ſuperfluous Ornaments, a Matter ex- 
cecdingly 
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ceedingly Beautiful and Rich of it ſelf? What ſhall 
we ſay of that Man, who is Ignorant, that the Ex- 
cellency, the Energy, and the Merit of the Holy 
Scripture does not conſiſt in the Richneſs of its 
Figures, nor in the Sublimity of its Language ? 
non in Sublimitate Sermonis aut Sapientiæ, non in per- 
ſuaſibilibus Humanæ Sapientiæ verbis; ſed in Oſtenſione 
Spiritus & Virtutis ; ut fides noſtra non fit in Sapientia 
Hominum ſed Virtute Dei; and knows not, that nei- 
ther the Elevation, nor the Simplicity of the Sacred 
Volumes are the Marks which diſcover their being 
dictated by the Holy Ghoſt, ſince St. Auſtin was of 
Opinion, That it was indifferent, whether the Scrip- 
ture Language were Polite or Barbarous. Who is ſo 
ignorant, as not to know, That St. Paul was no 
Maſter in the Artifices of Rhetorick, and that he 
was imperitus Sermonis * ; that Moſes had an Impe- 
diment in his Speech; that the Prophet Amos was 
rude and unpolite ; and that all the Holy Perſo- 
nages, tho ſpeaking different Languages, were how- 
ever inſpir'd with the ſame Spirit. 

To conclude, I appeal to your Lordſhip for Judg- 
ment. Your natural Penetration, and your being ſo 
much converſant in the ſacred Books, will enable 
you to determine this Queſtion, Whatever Compli- 
ment M. Deſpreaux has paid you in the laſt Edition 
of his Works, his Praiſes cannot hinder you from 
holding the Scales even, and preſerving that Equi- 
ty between us, which you fo religiouſly obſerve in 
every Thing. For my Part, I ſhall abide by your 
Lordſhip's Deciſion, with no leſs Reſpect and Sub- 
miſſion than I have always been 


Tours, &c. 
Paris, 26 March, 


1683. 
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2 Epiſt. Corinth. Chap. 13. ver. 6. 
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I have had no account of the Conſequences of this Quar- 
rel, and have purpoſely forborn any perſonal Reflecli- 
ons. I thought M. Huet's Diſſertation worthy to be 
publiſh'd, and have given it juſt as it came to my Hands 
without any Alteration, except putting M. Deſpreaux's 
Name at length, which was only mark d with Stars, be- 
cauſe he himſelf had put it ſo in the laſt Edition of his 
Works, He ſeems not to have alter d his Opinion, fince, 
what he had ſaid of the Biſhop of Avranches, is con- 
tinued in that Edition with little or no Alteration, Ho- 
ever that be, a Man may, upon this Occaſion, differ from 
M. Deſpreaux, without detracting from the Reputation 
he juſtly deſerves. 
Jon NTLe CI ERC. 


N. B. The Curious, who are deſirous of ſeeing 
M. Boileau's Anſwer to this Diſſertation, may find 
it in his Works. Tranſlated into Exgliſb by ſeveral 
Hands. In Three Volumes Octavo. 
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